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GEORGE WASHINGTON 



All eyes are turned toward the City of Washington, and all roads lead to 
Washington for the celebration of the 200th birthday anniversary of George Wash- 
ington, the first president of the united colonies. 

The City of Washington is the home, not only of the Federal Government 
and the President of the United States, but also of many business organizations with 
nation-wide activities. 

Among these is Organized Labor’s first life insurance company, — 

First in the Field 

First in the Homes 

First in the Hearts of Union Men 


This Company issues the Standard forms 
of life insurance for men, women and children, 
joint life policies for husband and wife, home 
safeguard policies, children’s educational poli- 
cies, and group life insurance for labor 
organizations. 



WRITE TODAY AND GET INFORMATION AND RATES. OR BETTER STILL. 

CALL ON US WHEN YOU ARE IN WASHINGTON. 


UNION COOPERATIVE INSURANCE 

ASSOCIATION 


Home Office: 1200 Fifteenth Street, N. W, 
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Magazine Chat 


Perhaps husbands don’t read 
the women's pages of this 
magazine* But the stirring 
appeal made by the Worker’s 
Wife to assess the value of 
unionism clearly* in these trou- 
bled times, makes good reading 
for men ns well as women. 


We doubt that anyone re- 
grets that Baehie is back in 
these columns as regular offi- 
cial correspondent from the 
fashion city. Bachie's sprightly 
letters are good medicine for 
depression blues. 


E* A. Fritz, L. U* No. 26, 
believes that the electrical 
workers have a real future. 
He writes* “The electrical 
workers of today, if properly 
handled and organized* are un- 
doubtedly the most powerful 
force of wage earners on 
earth/ 1 Fritz makes a plea for 
wider organization in every 
branch. 



It ha* come to the attention 
of the International Office that 
money it being obtained under 
faDe pretense* by persons who 
claim membership in the 
Brotherhood, LOCAL UNIONS 
ARE HEREBY WARNED NOT 
TO LOAN OR GIVE MONEY 
TO STRANGERS BECAUSE 
OF HARD LUCK STORIES. 

The Constitution provides finan- 
cial appeal* must first be sub- 
mitted to the I. O, for approval 
- — this to protect our local 
unions from fraud* 


We owe thanks to the pub- 
licity director of the Century 
of Progress f Chicago’s World 
Fair) for the photograph on 
the front cover. This repre- 
sents the electrical building in 
the process of erection. Chi- 
cago’s spirit of “I witr drives 
the city forward under heavy 
difficulties. 


-*ra£); 



Prints by NsUocisl l’u Ml*h I re Co . 


7 vm II St, WufatniUm l> c 
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Only Fiscal Politics Can Halt 


Public Works 


P ASSAGE of credit bills, including 
the net creating the $2,000,000,000 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, takes needed steps for business re- 
covery, but can only loosen congealed 
assets, and not give jobs. Before mil- 
lions of jobless can be put to work, the 
industrial machine must be set moving, 
and only the construction industry can 
do this thing. Private enterprise is 
powerless to start building. 

The logic of a public works program 
was strongly backed in 1928 by Presi- 
dent Hoover, and many state executives. 
Though business men and bankers are 
loath to give the public works bills in 
Congress any vital support, their atti- 
tude is expected to change rapidly, if 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
does not produce the expected result of 
bringing billions of dollars out of hiding. 
Two crucial factors in the tdluaiion 
have become increasingly clear: 

(1) Much needed public c on* t ruc- 
tion, totalling billion* await* impetus. 

(2) The federal government alone 
ha* credit power to institute m public 
work* program. 

Other important facts bearing upon 
the question of opposing the depression 
with triumphant action are: 

(3) Building contract* for the first 
three month* of 1932 are forecast a* 
25 per cent below 1931, which was a 
bad year* 

(4) Scheduled public utility con- 
struction has been greatly curtailed. 

(5) Municipalities are broke, and 
cannot project relief plana. 

(6) Only banker* and not econo- 
mist* oppose public work* measure*, 

(7) Though the federal govern- 
ment has paid several billion dollar* 
for credit relief, it still could raise 
$5,000,000,000 for public works and 
not be further in debt than it wu in 
1919, following the war. 

March is expected to see the crisis 
reached lit this campaign for jobless 
relief, 

I. Methodology 

A full year before the fateful stock 
market crash, thoughtful men were 
viewing the possibility of a slump, and 
setting up a program. One of the par- 
ticular economic proposals of 1928, 
which attracted wide-spread attention, 
was that of Gatchings and Foster, set up 
in their book, “Road to Plenty/ 1 Their 


Way clears for passage of La- 
FoUette bill* President Hoover's 
support of similar plan in 1928 
recalled* Economists rally to 
scheme. Need of physical recon- 
struction of U* S* revealed, Finan- 
cial reconstruction thaws assets, 
but gives no jobs* Uncle Sam has 
the credit* 


proposal had the support of President 
Hoover, in this way. Governor Brew- 
ster, of Maine, was a former student of 
Mr. William Trufant Foster, co-author 
of the plan. Governor Brewster went 
to New Orleans in November, 1928, to 
the Congress of Governors as President 
Hoover’s personal representative. Gov- 
ernor Brewster presented the Catchings 
and Foster plan to end slumps, with the 
President's full approval. 

Enough Production 

Quotations from the 11 Road to Plenty 1 1 
provide theoretical and practical sup* 
port for a public works program: 

*'I conclude from these very fact* that 
we must provide as effectively for 
financing consumption in the future, us 
In the pus L wc have provided for financ- 
ing production, As a rule, undercon- 
sumption te the chief trouble; therefore 
the right flow of money to consumers is 
the chief need. The question Is, How 
can we get the right flow? * * * 

11 We have agreed that this country is 
fully equipped to increase the output of 
goods; that the country is. in fact, 
wasting much of its savings by invest- 
ing them in productive facilities which 
cannot bo used. Moreover, the people 
want and ought to have a plenty. They 
do not create It because it can't he sold. 
It can 1 ! be sold because consumers never 
tong obtain the right amount of money 
for the purpose. * * * 

“So. If business paid back to consum- 
ers all the money it received from con- 
sumers, and consumers upent all the 
money — that is to say, If there were 
no savings — there would be a steady Cir- 
cuit flow, and no trouble at ail about 
Helling a given volume of goods at a 
given level of prices, * * * 

“All of which means that the How of 
money to consumers must be increased 
at the right rate. • * * 

“In other words, as long as the build- 
ing of new factories, railroads, tele- 


phone lines, and so on. brings about a 
sufficient expansion of money in circu- 
lation, the markets for the products of 
the old capita] facilities are brink 
enough to keep business prosperous. As 
long as that condition last*, savings do 
not cause a shortage of consumer buy- 
ing. But such construction never long 
continues in the right volume. * • • 

Hanks Can Help 

“That it la impossible for any country 
to u«® the facilities it already has, to a 
sufficient extent to keep business pros- 
perous, unless it continues to expand 
bank credit at the right rat© In connec- 
tion with the building of new facilities. 

“I suppos* you mean that in order to 
enable the people to buy the output of 
our present facilities, we have to build 
new ones; and then, in order that the 
people may buy the output of the new 
ones, wp have to build! more new ones. 
* * • 

"When governments finance public 
work* hy loans which involve expansion 
of bank credit, as is often the case, they 
do add to consumer income. Govern- 
ment bonds, for example, are often 
used by the owners as collateral for 
bank loans. Again, whenever the neces- 
sity Of paying taxes forces men to bor- 
row money from banks, the result may 
be an expansion of bank credit, even 
though the borrowers pay their taxes 
out of cash on hand, and are then forced 
to borrow money for other uses. * * * 

“Governments thus add to consumer 
income, without adding to the goods 
which consumers are expected to buy. 
So public expenditures of that kind 
surely do help business, whenever con- 
sumer demand Is inadequate. * 1 " 

Cost Country Nothing 

“At present there is no agency which 
does for business in general what the 
Federal Reserve System does for the 
money market. Now I propose the 
setting-up of on agency which shall take 
the leadership in bringing about meas- 
ure* to stop that rising spiral o£ busi- 
ness Inflation of which we spoke at the 
outset, as soon as it gets started; and 
equally prompt measure* to stop the 
falling spiral of deflation, once that 
get* started. * * * 

“Such project* would put into circu- 
lation. as wages, all the money our 
plan coaid possibly require for decade* 
to come* In that way, we could sustain 
business and at the some time acquire 
wealth. Public works built in that way 
might actually cost the country noth- 
ing; for If they were not built, the 
country might lose more than they coat, 
through the Idleness of mun and of 
capital savings." 
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Is There Need For Public Works? 

Increasing the school plant 10 per 

cent 

$542,000,000 

Replanning 25,000 rural schools.. 
Placing a public garage in each of 
346 cities having population of 

250,000,000 

25,000 or over _ 

Placing a municipal hospital in each 
of 346 cities having population 

346,000,000 

of 25,000 or over... 

Reclaiming slum areas. Optional 
estimate — New York alone has 
40 per cent of population living 
in slum tenements. It would 
take $6*000,000,000 to reclaim 
there. Other cities are bad. 
U* S* bus “worst slums in the 

346,000,000 

world*' ___ ----- 

10,000.000,000 

Quasi -public electrification of farms 

500,000.000 


Governor Brewster, as the 
president's spokesman, pre- 
sented the foregoing’ concepts 
to the conference of governors. 

In conclusion, he said: 

“Picture the approach of an eco- 
nomic crisis with unemployment 
threatening on every band. Th© 
release of 13.000,000,000 in con- 
struction contracts by public and 
quaai-puhlic authority would rem- 
edy or ameliorate the situation in 
the twinkling of an eye. Federal 
indexes are already becoming 
available that remove the problem 
from the domain of speculation or 
opinion and place the need upon 
a hauls of simple facts, 

"No centralization of authority 
is proposed but merely the crea- 
tion of a condition by concerted 
action that shall make possible, a 
remedy that will appeal persua- 
sively to alh Follow the flow of those 
13,030,000,000 to the contractor, to the 
laborer, to the material man, to the factory, 
to the factory employees, to the merchants, 
to lb© farmers. It goes like the house 
that Jack built and unemployment is at 
an end. 

Hoover Authorin'* Statement 

“These view* of the way in which 
the state* and other public authority 
may co-operate with the Federal gov* 
eminent in controlling in some meas- 
ure construction work for the com- 
mon good are presented to the 
Conference of Governors at the 
request of Herbert Hoover as an 
authorised exposition of a portion of 
his program for stabilizing the 
prosperity of the United States. 

"In requesting th© presentation of 
this project to the Conference of Gov- 
ernors, Mr. Hoover emphasized the im- 
portance of establishing co-operation 
between federal, state and municipal 
governments. Neither ruthless com- 
petition nor blighting monopoly with 
Its Inevitable public control Is the goal 
of America. Co-operation Is the key- 
note of tho new economic day. Co- 
operation Implies Individual units that 
spell incentive to achieve." 

The soundness of this proposal has 
been given full endorsement by many 
economists, A group of 46 economists 
have published a formal report entitled 
“Economists* Flan for Accelerating Pub- 
lic Works in 1932.** This report says: 

“Tho immediate adoption of a large 
ucule program of public and possibly 
sem l- public construction is now an 
urgently pres ling need. We raised 
billions of dollars In loans to finance 
the Great War. The total American out- 
lay at the time was. according to a re- 
cent study by Professor J. M. Clark, 
over 36 billion dollars. An emergency 
of magnitude comparable to that of b 
war la now upon us* and to meet It 
we need to raise billion* of dollars for 
the purpose not of manufacturing 
munitions or sending soldiers to Europe, 
but to constructing roads, bridges* re- 
clamation and flood control projects, 
reforestation and elimination of grade 
crossings, and public buildings. With 
courageous leadership and the patriotic 
spirit aroused by a national emergency 


the achievement of such a program h 
possible of accomplishment. * * * 

Entirely Practicable 

"The spending of from four to six bil- 
lion dollars on public works within th© 
next year and » half appears entirely 
feasible. In a recent survey* a construc- 
tion engineer of wide experience in public 
works during the war found that an 
emergency public and semi-public work 
program entailing an expenditure of 
$5,400*000*000, during the year 1932 was 
entirely practicable. Professor Leo 
Wolrnan of Columbia University, who 
conducted research on the planning and 
control of public works for the Com- 
mittee on Recent Economic Changes of 
the President's Conference on Unem- 
ployment, advocated last April the 
prompt expenditure of several billion 
dollars on public works. In asking for 
this expenditure be noted the obstacle 
of administrative difficulties but de- 
clared, ‘It Is unthinkable that after th© 
lapse of a year and a half the essential 
elements of n huge program of public 
construction can not be found in 
Washington 1 /* 

The economists signing this report 
are: 

Thomas N. Carver, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Paul H. Douglas, University of 
Chicago. 

W. N. Loucks, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

James C, Bonbrigbt, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Paul F. Brissenden* Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

R. M, Maelver, Columbia University, 
Merryle Stanley Rukeyser* Columbia 
University, 

Willard L, Thorp* Amherst College. 
George R. Taylor, Amherst College, 
Phillips Bradley, Amherst College. 
William T. Foster, Director, Pollack 
Foundation, 

Arthur Evans Wood, University of 
Michigan. 

Frank H, StrcightofT* Indiana Univer- 
sity. 

Thomas S. Luck* Indiana University, 
N. .1, Ware* Wesleyan University, 

C. 0. Fisher, Wesleyan University. 
John Ise, University of Kansas. 

Sebn Eldridge* University of Kansas. 


Arthur Gayer, Barnard CoL 
lege, 

Gordon R. Hancock, Virginia 
Union University. 

H, H. McCarty, University of 
Iowa. 

Le Roy E, Bowman, The Na- 
tional Community Center Asso- 
ciation. 

Edwin A. Elliott, Texas 
Christian University. 

David D. Vaughan* Boston 
University, 

Everett W. Goodhue, Dart* 
mouth College, 

Edward Berman, University 
of Illinois* 

C. W, Do ten, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Truman C. High am, Uni ver- 
st tv of Florida. 

Walter J, Motherly, Uni- 
versity of Florida. 

John E. Brindley, Iowa State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

Jacob E, Le Rossignol, University of 
Nebraska. 

John A. Ryan, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. 

Nathan Isaacs, Harvard University. 

Richard S. Meriam, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

IT, IT. Cornish, Oregon State Agricul- 
tural College. 

Henry A. Grady, University of Cali- 
fornia- 

Charles A. Gulick t Jr„ University of 
California, 

Ira B, Cross, University of California. 

T, N. Beckman, Ohio State University. 

A, P. R. Drucker, Colorado College. 

R. A. Stevenson* University of Minne- 
sota. 

John R. Mez, University of Oregon. 

J. L. Palmer* University of Chicago* 

David A. McCabe, Princeton Univer- 
sity. 

Isador Lubin, Brookings Institution. 

Lewis L. Lorwin, Brookings Institu- 
tion. 

II. Disgraceful Need 

One of the principal arguments used 
against public works proposals is that 
there is no vital need for such projects. 
The opponents— usually bankers and 
business men— types* who readily advo- 
cate billions for war measures— fear that 
buildings, bridges, roads and such im- 
provements will be of the make-work 
variety — unnecessary, a charitable drag 
on the market. 

This, of course, is a "made** argument 
It has validity, perhaps, as protection 
against taxing incomes for social pur- 
poses* It has no validity as a “reason," 
America is not finished. It has all the 
haphazard, sprawling irregularity of a 
frontier nation, which has grown too 
rapidly, under the impetus of a drive for 
wealth from rich natural resources. 

Unfinished Cities 

America does not compare favorably 
with leas rich, but older, more stabilized 
nations in the way of modern teat ion. 
This is vividly revealed by the national 
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capital. In Washington, one would ex- 
pect progress, but until 1931 when the 
federal plan of improvement made rapid 
progress, Washington had many aspects 
of a country town, Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, one of the world's botter-known 
thoroughfares, was lined with cheap, 
dirty, dilapidated structures tenanted by 
junk shops* souvenir stores, Chinese 
laundries and fortune- telling establish- 
ments* Now this great street begins to 
take on the look of a national prome- 
nade, ranking with the finest in the 
world. What Washington fa beginning 
to do, all America could initiate. 

The need is emphasized further by the 
promised fulling off in private construc- 
tion in 1032. This is the most serious 
aspect of the present disaster. 

Building Slumps Lower 

Electric utilities have announced that 
they will spend 28 per cent less in 1932 
than in 1031, and 53 per cent less than 
in 1930. 

Construction by Electric Utilities 

1930 — - $901,000,000 

1931 - 554,000,000 

1932 _ 455,000,000 

At the same time the F, W* Dodge Cor- 
poration predicts u 25 per cent fulling 
off of all construction in the first three 
months of 1932. 

Construction in 37 Statei 

January, February, March, 

1931 - $833,000,000 


January, February, March, 

1932 500,000,000 

How jobs are going to multiply under 
such discouraging conditions is hard to 
see, Only a well-planned, vigorous 
public works policy can bring about 
an adjustment of this unbalance of 
construction. 

Schools Are Underbuilt 

The need for public improvements in 
the building field is large. American 
schools are notably underbuilt* No 
major city has adequate school housing. 

Hundreds of thouiandi of iludentt 
Ate in portables. Classes axe crowded 
— 35 rather than 25 per teacher ii 
the rule. 

Platoon— or shift system- — is still 
used in high schools where crowding 
persists. 

The school compulsory age of 16 
could well be increased to 18, or even 
21. This would relieve pressure on 
job-scarce industry, and mean a 
greater competency for the on-com- 
ing generation, but it would demand 
greater equipment. 

The Agreed efficient service life of 
a modern school is 15 years. Many 
buildings are now 50 to 75 years old. 

In 1925, it was estimated that seats 
for 2,000,000 pupils were needed. 
The condition is little improved* 

About 5,000,000 boys and girls are 
attending one-room inadequate coun- 
try school*. 


Only $376,000,000 was spent in 
school in 1930, and only $228,000,000 
In 193L 

The school plant is estimated to be 
worth $5,425,000,000. A 10 per cent 
increase in this plant— a conservative 
figure — 'Would mean construction to 
the amount of $542,000,000. 

In addition, 25,000 rural schools could 
well be replaced by modem structure!. 

Traffic Situation Un faced 

Another need of American cities — 
not a chimerical need — is public garages* 
The traffic problem, and its adjunct, the 
parking problem, grows steadily worse, 
American cities — as cities- — have virtu- 
ally refused to face this situation. Pub- 
lic garages appear to be one sure and 
eventual solution. Moat motorists can- 
not afford the prohibitive cost of all day 
parking Iti private garages. A public 
garage with moderate charges would be 
generously patronized. 

Hospitalization for the masses with a 
spread of municipal hospitals, would 
well meet a social need. 

Behind these needed —not fanciful 
improvements— lies a vast, almost illim- 
itable field for development — the recla- 
mation of American slums. And the 
salient fact about slum reclamation is 
that it must be done under municipal, 
state or federal guidance. Private capi- 
tal shrinks from such u social field of 
work* Profit* are uncertain and small. 

(Contitmed un page tool 



rrttLH' WORKS AS A KKMi;DV mas PASSU 1 1 Til K THKOftKTIt* \t, STICK THU NATIONAL < ApfTAL KNOWS. AHOVI-: IS \ 
PART * O' A OtVliLOPMENT WHICH IS HAPlOl.V UK DOMING A tlKAUTY, 
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COMMENT 

By 

PRESIDENT BROACH 


T ALK has wrecked more unions than anything 
we know. The Philistines were not the only 
ones to he slaughtered by an ass's jawbone. Men 
often destroy the very aims of organization by 
talking at each other, against each other and 
straight into the air. They must have their say, 
must talk, should talk — if only for the sake ol 
talking. 


If humans are born with a sinful weakness, it's 
their passion to talk— regardless of results. Many 
talk themselves into prison, into exhaustion. Men 
organize for strength. But often their only 
group strength comes from the lungs of 
individuals, 


When there is too much talk at meetings, men 
become disgusted and discouraged. It kills inter- 
est, morale and attendance. Its easy to talk a 
union to death. Still many men try to meet each 
situation with more talk. And how differently 
they handle their individual affairs from those of 
their group. 


Here is an example outside of unions: Some 
Ohio men planned a new club house. They had 
the money and the land, but wrangled over details. 
Talk and fuss continued at each meeting, finally 
one member complained: 

"We have talked and talked, *till we 
have no club home. I want to »ee it 
huilt before l die, let u* aiiign one 
man to get the job done and let him 
alone," 

The motion carried. AH committees were dis- 
charged. One man accepted the task only on con- 
dition that ail talk cease and no member enter the 


new place until its completion. Soon the club 
house opened — and all was well. 


President Roosevelt provided a lesson. After 
years of delay in building the great Panama Canal, 
he decided the committee and commission business, 
talk and fuss, wouldn’t do. He put Colonel 
Gocthals in supreme charge. Roosevelt was bit- 
terly criticized for granting “too much power". 
But from then on men saw action and results. 


Conditions are not as we want them. Many 
are terrible. But we believe this organization 
would have been torn to shreds in this depression 
by gas. fuss and obstruction, had not our laws 
and policies been modernized and systematized. 
Surely more things would soon be done if wc 
devoted only one-fourth as much time to doing as 
to talking and fussing. Action, not talk, is the 
motive power of a producing organization. 


A new union officer writes us how strong his 
members are for him. Fine! It’s most encourag- 
ing. But he must look out. Many will turn on 
him quickly — and some for no particular reason. 
Men 3re made that way. Many in his corner to- 
night will be in the other fellow’s corner tomor- 
row night. Many, singing his praises today, will 
be throwing bricks tomorrow, no matter what he 
does. They love it. Men are humans after all — 
and they run true to form. 


Not many possess true loyalty to anybody. 
Many honestly think they do. But fear, pressure, 
fickleness, make men go backwards. They readily 
pledge support. But when clouds appear — or 
when you cannot or will not do all they ask sec 
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them squirm and scatter, and do mental hand- 
springs. This is one of the first lessons a union 
official must learn. It was taught us years ago. 


The official must study his men, know them, 
lie should prepare himself for hostility, unkind' 
ness, trickery, envy* flattery. He cannot escape 
these* If not prepared, the blow will be terrible. 
He will become heartsick, mentally sick — or bitter 
and vindictive. Then his spirit and usefulness go 
fast. 


This union work is sometimes a crusher. It's 
often heartbreaking* The pressure* worry and 
grief are usually terrific. The earnest* energetic, 
serious man has a constant battle with himself. 
Always he must watch himself, check himself, 
hold on to himself* Always he must fight for 
open-mindedness — and fight to prevent others 
reaching conclusions without facts* 


Few men have an open mind on any question* 
Many say they have. They seem utterly unable 
to separate prejudice and desire from fact* It is 
said "the more ignorant a man is the more positive 
he is in his opinions*'. Still* one may be well 
informed* very able and intelligent- — but tight- 
minded* In any case* a tight- minded man is n 
danger to himself and others* 


What a man docs depends on what he believes. 
That's why it's so important he strive for an open 
mind. "As he thinks so he is", the saying goes. 
That's why his beliefs are so important. It ex- 
plains wars, why man fights man. His beliefs 
count the most* They are his life. And* sadly, 
most men's beliefs are more precious to them than 
the truth. Hence the fight between the few who 
want correct understanding and those who do not* 


One idea or opinion usually holds sway with 
the eight-minded fellow. He closes the door to 


all else. His mind is "set”. He wants only argu- 
ment or evidence to support the desire or opinion 
he already has* instead of trying to learn truths. 
He acts on impulse* He invariably goes off half- 
cocked* He always tells what he THINKS in- 
stead of what lie KNOWS* 


An open mind is a great achievement. We can- 
not always be sure we have it. The man who has 
it is never afraid to change his mind* He knows 
how easy it is to be wrong. He considers evidence 
against his own opinions* He holds back making 
up his mind until all sides are heard* He weighs 
carefully. Such a man is always respected and 
trusted most* 


Perhaps the saddest phase of these sad times is 
that so little will be remembered* So little will be 
learned by those hit hardest* So few will profit 
by the bitter lessons. Happy or sad, contented or 
miserable* humans always run true to form. So 
many seem determined not to help themselves. 


When a man shouts for what he calls his rights, 
usually it means he wants what he wants — regard- 
less of what others want, or need* or have a right 
to. He cannot soften his own desires* He has no 
insight whatever into the well-being or ill -being 
of the group. Such a man rarely learns anything 
new* He is blind to almost everything except 
what HE WANTS. 


The only one who makes no mistakes is be 
who docs nothing, "Such a man's entire life is 
an open mistake", says Chas* P. Ford, But the 
important thing is how one acts after his errors* 

"He ii not wiie who makes no mis- 
takes* There are not and! cannot be 
»uch men. He ii wife who makes mis- 
takes and who U able to correct them 
easily and quickly." 
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Tales Heroic and Tragic Seep Through Press 


E xtraordinarily mild weather 

during the months of December 
and January served somewhat to 
obscure the extent of suffering due to 
the depression. Most men, whether re- 
ligiously inclined or not* looked upon 
the mild weather as a form of benefi- 
cent Providence to the poor, though 
lack of snow did cut off thousands of 
men from jobs that might have materi- 
alized. Early in February a terrific 
cold snap* extending from the northwest 
to the Gulf oT Mexico* brought out 
anew the tragedy of unemployment* 
These stories* individual and statistical, 
do not get Into the daily press, for it 
takes an accumulation of sorrows to give 
a true picture of the awful ness of hard- 
ship that the masses are being asked to 
endure. There is little doubt that the 
sacrifices entailed by the war were 
nothing to bt* compared to those of the 
present. 

Certain social gains are reported by 
the optimistic. It is believed that a 
definite gain in family morale has been 
made during the depression. Hunger 
and hardship serve to bring members 
of the family closer together, it is said, 
and teaches them anew the value of 
sympathetic eo-operatinn. 

The Children's Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor reports that chil- 
dren in many parts of the United States 
are suffering permanent injury as a re- 
sult of the present depression. It 
appears that children suffer the most. 
As if to bear this general statement out* 
a report comes from Pittsburgh to the 
effect that children are starving there. 
The correspondent says* “Get this pic- 
ture. A mal-nou risked child — -you think 
of famine photos* or skin and bone. In 
Pittsburgh it is not so. You see a baby 
two years old. It is not thin. It simply 
looks like a pretty one-year-old baby; 
stunted — no resistance first cold takes 
it off/* The Children's Bureau empha- 
sized especially the terrible suffering in 
the coat mine districts where there has 
been no work for months. 

Forty Per Cent of Population Hit 

A careful unemployment census* 
taken in Syracuse* N. V.* reveals that 
one man out of every five is jobless* 
and one out of five on part time. This 
means that 40 per cent of the popula- 
tion is seriously handicapped and penal- 
ized as a result of the present disaster. 
The Birmingham Labor Advocate 
pictures the conditions in that section 
of Alabama, It says; 

“A lot of people are either kidding 
themselves or trying to kid others when 
they try to minimise the situation in 
this district. It is the worst it has ever 
been. There are more hungry men, 
women and children in this county anil 
city than ever before* 10 times over 
Ten thousand men are out of work and 
another 10*000 are working on a part- 
time basis, or at such a reduced wage 
that it serves merely to keep body and 


Underlying population passing 
through hardships which make 
the great war look like a game of 
checkers. Extent of suffering 
little known. Mutual aid is shown. 


soul together. The city authorities 
state that more than 12*000 men have 
signed applications for work on the 
drainage projects and other work done 
by the city. This work pays about $2 
per day* and we are told that a worker 
can only put three days a week on the 
job in order that others may work a 
little to earn enough to buy plain food. 

No Work* Much Worry 

“Men stand on the streets worrying 
about the dependents at home* tramping 
about seeking employment that is not. 
Mutters arc heard, which* if relief is 
not forthcoming soon, will rise to cries 
of anger, A potential menace is pres- 
ent. Americans will soon reuse to 
starve in a land of plenty. They will 
become desperate over the cries of 
wives and children without food and 
warmth, and when they begin to do 
things, don't blame it on the Reds, but 
blame it on those who have juggled the 
nation's wealth to make more for them- 
selves, earing not that millions of Amer- 
icans are forced to starve while those 
who control the money of the nation 
are glutted to satiety. Respect for law 
and constituted authority has broken 
down. Politicians holding offices by the 
sufferance of the people go about in 
smug satisfaction and do nothing and 
try nothing that will bring relief. Re- 
spect for these has ceased and a con- 
tempt has taken its place,” 

The Family Welfare Association of 
America reports huge increases in the 
number of families requesting help. It 
says that conditions in 88 cities are 
worse now than at any time before, be- 
cause of bank failures, inability to pay 
taxes* shorter working hours in fac- 
tories* enforced vacations without pay. 


extended layoffs in garment and sh ie 
trades* and because there is little work 
in steel mills* lumber yards* oil fields* 
shoe factories* shipping Industry and 
railroads. A 70 per cent increase in 
evictions is noted. Applications for 
charitable aid show a notable increase 
among the white collar group. Many 
families have had their electricity shut 
otT and are using kerosene lamps. 

Starvation a Reality 

In the city of Chicago* in the heart 
nf America* the Chicago Daily News re- 
ported late in Jnnuary that only a small 
relief fund* capable of supplying help 
for five days* stood between 600,- 
000 men. women and children and 
starvation. 

A social agency executive of the city 
of New York announced that “unprece- 
dented destitution” exists in that city, 
that thousands of men. women and 
children are faced with starvation. 

The Illinois Miner* organ of the 
United Mine Workers of America, re- 
ports that 200,000 people in Illinois are 
without any means of support. 

The joint committee on unemploy* 
ment, supported by various labor unions* 
reports 241*000 unemployed in Phila- 
delphia and 186,000 on part time; at 
Cleveland* 100*000 needy families; Cin- 
cinnati, 45,000 unemployed; 225,000 in 
Los Angeles; 50,000 in Seattle. 

This is not a cheerful picture. And 
yet* it must be faced on a large canvas 
in this way in order to get some idea of 
the magnitude of the suffering. 

It is in the face of these conditions 
that reactionary politicians, business 
men and bankers say* “there must be no 
federal aid,” 


The candid citizen must confess that if 
the policy of the government Upon vitul 
questions affecting the whole people is t*« 
lie irrevocably fixed by decisions of the 
Supreme Court* the instant they are made 
in ordinary litigation between parties in 
personal actions, the people will have 
ceased to be their own rulers, having to 
that extent practically resigned their gov- 
ernment into the hand® of that eminent 

tt ibunal*“AI»r‘aA(i to Uncotn* 
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Federal Credit Capable of Public Works Aid 

By ISADOR LVBIN 


T HE federal government in organiz- 
ing the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has created a piece of 
machinery which may put a stop to the 
toboggan course of American industry. 
In effect, we have declared a moratori- 
um for those who will be eligible borrow 
ers from this newly organized financial 
institution* That h to say, at the behest 
of the President* Congress has said to 
the railroads* the public utilities, and the 
business interests: “If you cannot pay 
the interest due on your obligations! if 
you cannot pay off your bonds as they 
mature, in other words, if your credit on 
the present market is such that you can- 
not raise the funds to meet your debts, 
come to us. Leave with us such col- 
lateral us the market will not now ac- 
cept and we shall pay your obligations 
for you. Pay us back later on when and 
if conditions ch*mw* M To the banks we 
have said in effect, "If you cannot pay 
off your depositors when they demand 
what is legally theirs we will advance 
the funds for you*" 

All of this may be of tremendous aid 
in stopping the further suspension of 
banks, the bankruptcy of our railroads 
and our large industrial institutions. It 
may keep conditions from getting worse. 
But it does nothing to start the wheels 
of industry turning again* It doe* noth- 
ing to get men Jobs. Under our system 
of private enterprise the only force 
which can drive? employers to hire labor, 
to place orders for raw materials, to re- 
open their plants — -in short* to spend 
money — is the prospect of profits. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
furnishes no new prospect* of profits to 
our business interests. If we are to re- 
vive economic activity, therefore, some 
body which does not depend on profits as 
the motive force to activity must start 
the bull rolling* That body is the federal 
government. I say "the federal govern 
ment" advisedly! for it is the only gov- 
erning body hi the United Slates today 
whose credit is such that it can raise the 
necessary funds. 

Public Work* Only Course 

The only way the federal government 
can spend sums sufficiently large to 
cause a turn in eomlitioim m through a 
large program of public works* There 
are thousands of mile* of federal high- 
ways which need widening anti resurfac- 
ing; thousands of bridges that need re- 
building and strengthening; thousands 
of grade crossings of our main highways 
taking their annual toll of hundreds of 
human lives that should he eliminated. 
There are public buildings which have 
long been planned for throughout the 
country and need to be built* 

One need not go into further details* 

It takes little imagination to become 
aware of the innumerable things that 
can be done. No one will deny that 
some day in l he not distant future this 


Economist, who has been as- 
sociated with Senator La Follette 
and Senator Wagner in forming 
public works measures* analyzes 
financial situation* Urges con* 
structive aid for jobless* 


work will be done* Why not do it today 
when it will be of value in starting the 
industrial machine going once more? 

Not only will the wages paid to labor 
on these projects revive the purchase of 
clothes, ^hoea, furniture, and the hun- 
dred and one other things our workers 
and their families have been deprived 
of during the past two years, thus giv- 
ing employment to workers in the tex- 
tile, lumber, leather, clothing* and ohuc 
factories, but the orders for cement, 
Umber, steel, and the 23 other impor- 
tant commodities which go into the 
projects mentioned above will cause em- 
ployment of workers in these industries 
also. 

Nor should one overlook the billions 
of dollars worth of necessary projects - 
water supply systems, state and county 
roads* city streets, schools* ami the like 

which many of the cities anti states 
would today undertake were they in a 
position to borrow the necessary funds* 
In a very largo number of ca-Hes the 
plans and preparations for this work 
have already been made and work could 
be started within 30 days once the 
money was available. The needs of the 
industrial situation demand that the fed- 
era] government loan these funds to the 
cities and states so that a stimulus may 
be provided to private industry to start 
going again. 

Can Aid Private Builders 

Finally, billions are needed to wipe 
out the alums which today because of 
the loss of wage incomes are crowded 
until their very walls bulge. We have 
not reached the otage in thin country 
where we look upon the furnishing of 


decent and healthy housing facilities as 
coming within the range of governmen- 
tal function. The government can, how- 
ever, induce private industry immedi- 
ately to start rebuilding our slum areas 
by getting the cities and states to ex- 
cm pi new low rent buildings from taxa- 
tion and by either bearing part of the 
cost of loaning the necessary funds to 
groups that are willing to undertake the 
Umk* Housing authorities insist that 
work to the value of hundreds or mil- 
lions would be started before the spring 
if the federal government would make 
available to limited dividend corpora- 
tions as little as one quarter of the cost 
of erecting low rental apartments* 

Surely several billions would not be 
too much to pay to get industry moving 
upward again* If a large public works 
program should start the industrial ma- 
chine going forward the wages* the 
profits, and the interest that would start 
(lowing would within a year amount to 
triple if not quadruple the initial cost. 

Despite the contentions to the con- 
trary the necessary funds can be mode 
available. The federal government has 
committed itself directly to give $500,- 
000,000 for the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and indirectly $1 ,600*000,- 
dOO more. Surely if this income can he 
secured for thawing out "frozen assets" 
as much can be gotten for pulling peo- 
ple to work. 


If a friend of mine . , . gave a feast, and 
did not invite me to it, I should nut mind 
a bit . * . But if * . . a friend of mine hod 
a sorrow and refused to allow me to share 
if. I should fee T it most bitterly* If he nhnt 
the doors of the house of mourning age 1 nut 
me, I would move hack again and again 
and beg to he admitted, so that I might 
rthart? In what I was entitled to share. If 
he thought me unworthy, unfit to weep 
with him* I should feel it as the most poig* 
mmt humiliation, as the most terrible modi* 
fur which disgrace could be in flirted on 
me ... he who can took on the to Volin css 
of the world and share its sorroiv, and 
roullxv something of the wonder of both, 
is in immediate contact with divine things, 
tmd bne got as near to Oud'a secret its 
any om- can get.— Oscar Wilde. 
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Brotherhood Backs Public Works Bill 





Opposet Wilkerson’# Confirmation 


Secretary Bugniazet also sent a 
personal communication to every 
Senator outlining the union’s ob- 
jections to the confirmation of 
Judge Wilkerson, 


S ECRETARY BUGNIAZET has taken 
active personal interest in legislative 
matters. His letter to Senator La- 
Follette backing the public works bill, 
has been widely quoted. 

He said: 

"May I, in behalf of myself and the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, express my gratitude for the 
able bill you have drawn in the public 
works measure for the relief of unem- 
ployment? May 1, too, express appre- 
ciation for the aggressive way you have 
forwarded the progress of this bill? 

"Public works as an alleviator of un- 
employment has passed beyond the stage 
of theory. Our local unions in every 
section of the nation report substantial 
results when public buildings are started 
and pushed. Some local unions have 
been saved from demoralization by such 
jobs. 

"Need in 1932 for a public build in tr 
program of increasing proportions will 
be great Decline in construction was 
progressive in 1931. It is one of the 
disquieting facts about the present de- 
pression. Based on a census of work in 
architects’ and engineers’ offices, 
the marked decline apparent in 
November and December, 1931. will 
continue well into 1932. Great 
cities will have less construction in 
1932 than in 1981. The crisis cre- 
ated is great, and, we hope, does 
not have to he minutely dissected 
to be appreciated by members of 
this Congress. 

"About $500,000,000 of construc- 
tion employs directly about 100,000 
building trades workers. But it 
employs about 200,000 workers in 
related lines. Several billion dol- 
lars appropriated by Congress will 
not only substantially relieve unem- 
ployment In the great, boric con- 
struction industry, but will stimu- 
late the whole stagnant business 
system, 

"We expect to give such aid as 
this organization can in forwarding 
the passage of your bill.” 


Official sends widely-quoted 
letter to Senator La Follette dis- 
cussing need for Federal con- 
struction. Also takes part in op- 
position to Judge Wilkerson. 


covering 37 pages, exclusive of 14 
pages of prayers for relief, and 97 
pages of exhibit -on petition so sweep- 
ing and unjustified that it is bracketed 
by Felix Frankfurter in his 'The Labor 
Injunction’ as an unsupported, one- 
sided complaint in general terms, an 
incantation, and not a rational solicita- 
tion for judgment,’ 

"Electrical workers know well the 
workings of Judge Wiikerson's profes- 
sional mind. In 1924 he granted a re- 
straining order against the Chicago elec- 
trical local union which was in violation 
of the 13th Amendment of the Consti- 
tution.' Judge Wilkerson erroneously 
based his decision on the fiction that the 


Western Union Telegraph Company, the 
petitioner, was a public utility, when in 
fact it has never been subject to any 
governmental regulation. Judge Wilker- 
son also took the curious position that 
refusing to work with non-union em- 
ployees of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company on local building structures 
was an interference with interstate com- 
merce. Judge Wilkerson also rendered 
a grave opinion. By sophistry and legal 
word-twisting, he attacked the funda- 
mental right of citizens to work 

“We understand that Judge Wilker- 
son ’s nomination is accompanied by a 
well-devised publicity campaign — the 
center of which is the myth that Judge 
Wilkerson has broken gangster rule in 
Chicago. We beg of you to pierce behind 
this press agent’s fantasy and to under- 
stand that the situation remains the 
same in Chicago as prior to Judge Wil- 
kerson f s widely advertised attack on beer 
racketeers, 

"We hope the U. S. Senate’s judiciary 
committee will not be misled by this 
sophistry, or by that other, namely that 

( Conti nuptl ora jkixf 102 ) 


January 14, 1932* 

"Dear Mr. Senator: 

"The International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers is unquali- 
fiedly and unreservedly opposed to 
the confirmation of Federal Judge 
James J, Wilkerson to the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, second 
only to the highest tribunal of the 
land. 

"Judge Wilkerson is the author 
of the railway shopmen’s injunction 
of 1922, granted on a complaint 
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Group Sick Insurance as High Cost Cure 


M ICHAEL M. Davis, director of the 
medical sendee division of the 
Julius Rosen w aid Fund, has re- 
cently undertaken a comprehensive study 
of the present-day problems arising from 
sudden and all too frequently devastat- 
ing illness. In his book, u Paying Your 
Sickness Bills/' he handles this subject 
adequately* presenting sympathetically 
and impartially the problem as viewed 
by those in need of medical service and 
by those providing it. He summarizes 
the trying situation briefly and offers a 
few timely suggestions of his own ns to 
how it may be remedied* 

The chief source of difficulty lies in 
the fact that severe illness usually slips 
up on its victims unexpectedly. It is 
equally impossible to forecast the time 
and duration of the attack or the ex- 
pense which must be borne in order to 
care properly for it- There is nothing 
partial about the menacing spectre, sick* 
ness; it strikes rich and poor alike, with 
utter disregard for the 
family purse. 

Unlike food, clothing and 
rent, the high variability of 
its cost and the uncertainty 
of its occurrence make it n 
non-budgetable emergency. 

Statistics show that heavy, 
high-cost sickness bills fall 
to the lot of from 15 to 20 
per cent of all families 
each year, but whether 
one's own family is to be 
among this group of un- 
fortunates or not is a 
secret seldom divulged 
ahead of time. Over one- 
half of the total annual 
sickness bill falls upon less 
than one-fifth of the whole 
population. An operation 
may cost $10 or $1,000, 
and the patient's ability to 
pay for it depends not only 
upon the amount of the 
doctor's and the hospital's 
fees but also upon his in- 
come as related to his re- 
sources and to his family 
responsibilities. Many oth- 
erwise self-respecting and 
self-supporting families 
must resort each year to 
accepting medical services 
as partial or complete 
charity, because the need 
for such services is neces- 
sarily a sudden and unfore- 
seen contingency. 

Two Side! of Qucition 

Doctors also have their 
troubles. In addition to 
the high cost of educational 
preparation and tiding over 
in the difficult period of 
building up their practice, 
once established they must 
continuously meet the high 
overhead costs of maintain- 


Physician frankly faces prob- 
lem of prohibitive medical costs, 
and suggests sane remedy. Be- 
lieves yearly premiums would be 
much less than present yearly 
bills. 


ing their offices, facilitating equipment 
and assistance. Unless a general prac- 
titioner is fortunate enough to be 
appointed to the staff of a hospital 
or clinic, he must frequently turn his 
best prospective patients over to a spe- 
cialist, a surgeon or another physician 
who has hospital privileges and thereby 
lose his own chance for remuneration. 
Moreover, many patients either do not 
or cannot pay their bills, partly because 
it is customary to pay off hospital 
charges first, before paying the other 


expenses incurred. The present sliding- 
scale system of fees for medical service, 
whereby a physician charges for his at- 
tention and care according to what he 
thinks his patient can pay, works to the 
advantage of a few — those who are lucky 
enough to administer to the wealthy and 
the well-to-do as well as to the poor. But 
for the most part, the general practi- 
tioner finds that the scale slides only in 
one direction— downward, to accommo- 
date those who are unable to meet the 
usual charge. 

Physicians who become members of 
hospital or clinic staffs generally fare 
slightly better than those who do not 
They have the privilege of caring for 
private, paying patients at the hospital, 
rather than at their offices or in the pa- 
tient's home. They are entitled to free 
use of the hospital's plant and equip- 
ment and to its nursing and technical 
personnel They receive a certain social 
prestige and secure opportunities for 
valuable professional con- 
tacts which they might not 
otherwise have. In return 
for these privileges they 
perform a large percentage 
of work at the hospital for 
little or no fees upon 
charity and ward patients. 
Hospitals are considered 
public institutions for ad- 
ministering to the needs of 
the members of the com- 
munity, The relationship 
between the hospitals and 
their staff physicians should 
he an entirely reciprocal 
one. The physicians serve 
the poor patients in the 
community for little or 
nothing. In return they 
have the use of the hospital 
facilities for their own pay- 
ing clients. 

Socking the Poor Patient 

There is, under the pres- 
ent system, much waste of 
time, money and peace of 
mind on the part of the 
patient, as an outgrowth of 
the spreading movement 
toward diversification and 
specialization in the medi- 
cal profession. The patient 
is viewed as a collection of 
physical organs rather than 
as a united organism. He 
is shipped about from phy- 
sician to dtagnolisician, 
specialist and surgeon and 
socked with an individual 
fee from one or more, with 
doubtless a hospital bill to 
boot* The uncertainty as 
to what ultimate total will 
be is a highly disturbing 
factor, 

Mr. Davis suggests that 
one way to remedy this 

(Continued ftfi png# 103) 
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High Wages Don’t Mean High Living Costs 


A MERICAN will' >cnlcs are much 
above thi> m in most European 
cities. Hut prices of goods in 
America are not greatly above prices in 
the sam<> European cities. Labor costs 
are no longer principal factors in price 
figures. Skill, management, machine 
production, labor responsibility and effi- 
ciency- alt enter in* 

The foregoing appears to be the sig- 
nificance of the so-called Ford Coni* 
para ti vc Wage Figures made by the 
International Labor Office in conjunc- 
tion. with the U. S, Department of 
Ijttbor. A thorough investigation was 
made in Detroit and in 14 European 
cities. The result is astounding. 

So unflattering to European industry 
is the report, European employers have 
used their influence to stop its spread 
by the L L. 0. 

The Electrical Workers Journal is 
indebted to Lei fur Magnusson. Director* 
Washington office* International Labor 
Organization, for the following analysis: 

Cost of Living in Europe 

1*3 LEIF I 'll MAIINTBSOS 

Americans have been accustomed, if 
not actually taught, to believe that the 
cost of living in Europe is much lower 
than in the United States, It will, 
therefore, surprise them to find in some 
elites in Europe that it costs more and 


Famed comparative wage 
study based on Ford scale bares 
new evidence of soundness of 
labor's wage doctrine. European 
employers restive under compari- 
son. Demand distribution of fig- 
ures cease. 


in many almost as much m in the 
United States. Two years of study by 
the International Labor Office show a 
surprisingly close equivalence in living 
costs in Europe and the United States, 
and only toward the south of Europe 
does one find those accepted differences 
in the costs of similar standards. 

Laying aside many difficult problems 
of method* which even hardy statis- 
ticians are afraid to tackle, the results 
of the study by the International Labor 
Office can be briefly stated: An expen- 

diture of $10 for material comforts in 
Detroit* such as food* fuel, housing, 
clothing, health, amusements, etc,* 
would cost $9.90 to $10.40 in Stock- 
holm, $8,30 to $9.00 in Berlin; $8.50 
to $9,30 in Frankfort; $8.30 to $9.10 in 
Copenhagen; $8.00 to $8.30 in Paris; 
and other cities down us low as $5.80 
in Barcelona. 


Putting this in terms of wages* a 
worker in Europe to be as well oil ua a 
Ford worker in Detroit, who gets $1*550 
a year— provided he can put in as much 
as 250 days of full work in the year- 
will have to have annual earnings of 
$1,534.50 if he lived in Stockholm, and 
$1,085 in Manchester* England. What 
the necessary earnings would have to be 
in the other cities are shown in the first 
column below, and what workers most 
probably receive is shown in the second 


column. 
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One of the most important conse- 
quences of this report by the Interna- 
H Y’ nf in n ml on 1121 



Palintf 10 mu’ HuiiIIn 
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Industry Scanned by Critic From Within 


I F you don't remember, wo will tell you 
that Thales was the first recorded 
man to recognize the force of idee- 
tricitv in the world* That was about 
mn R* C. 

“A Message from Thales,’* the solid, 
frank, constructive booklet now goin g 
the rounds of key men in the electrical 
industry* ifi no doubt written by “onn 
who knows, 1 * an old-timer, and an 
insider in the industry* It reveals 
detailed, technical knowledge of manu- 
facturing, generation and contracting. 

The author, no doubt, chose the nom 
de plume “Thales” in order to suggest 
a return to first principles. Ills is no 
personal criticism, but an honest, timely, 
shrewd commentary upon the business 
of manufacturing, generating and in- 
stalling. The booklet is said to be 
getting r considerate hearing, 

Thales begins his discussion by dating 
the first and only all-industry confer- 
ence as H>27. That was n failure in sm 
far as going forward la concerned, but 
it revealed some creaking joints in the 
industrial machine. It revealed that 
the fdectricjd contractor in of key im- 
portance, but; that charges that he was 
retarding the industry were not true. 
Progress in the industry rests upon six 
groups: central station men, contrac- 
tors, jobbers, manufacturers, whole- 
salers and labor. “The contractor can 
perform satisfactorily only when the 
other five groups m the industry are 
functioning efficiently,” 

Neglected Field Shown 

Thales finds that the contractor^ 
market is made up of the industrial* 
commercial and residential. The first 
two have been well developed with the 
aid of the utilities, hut the latter Is 
badly neglected. 

"The fundamental fact that residen- 
tial current consumption in dynamic 
and not static has been bo completely 
ignored by the Industry, especially util- 
ities, that today out of the more than 
^r.onn.noo 'wrtrvd homes In the United 
K^tes, less than 1H per cent are wired 
adequately for the present purposes. 
Rewiring am! additional wiring to bring 
these 21 million homes up to a modern 
standard presents n potential sales 
volume that staggers the Imagination* 

"It has been estimated that here is a 
two bill Ion dollar market staring the 
contractors and the industry right in 
the face. and the industry ns a whole 
stares right back, • * * 

"Millions of homes in the United 
States have no convenience outlets at 
all, some only one or two and a large 
part of the public U therefore unahlr 
or at least very much restricted in the 
convenient and free use of small and 
major appliances. For Instance, a sur- 
vey made in h residential district of 
a large city In the middle west dis- 
closed the fact that there was only on© 
convenience outlet for every four 
homos. 1 * 

Squarely upon the shoulders of all 
groups, Thales places responsibility for 


Entire electric industry agi- 
tated by u Message from Thales** 
which frankly discusses prob- 
lems of the industry* Electrical 
contractor viewed as of key 
importance* 



Gentlemen, jxiuc upon llndlu'n fUntiic ft 
rtprenmitt brute clay nwaketiLiif: to thought 
A thinker has nr rived In the electrical 
Indus* n Now a thinker la nlwaya unwel- 
come rn Lazy people, hut wluki solf-presor- 
vat Inn la concerned, parka p* thought will he 
preferred to extinction. Hit Thales augment* 

the shortcomings of the industry. The 
bad system of distribution is due to 
failure to grasp the fact that sales are 
made by changing mass habits of 
thought* Too much advertising and 
effort are expended by competitors in 
taking away business from each other. 

"The in due try an n whole Is not market - 
conscious or creative sales-minded, It is 
indeed a pitiable sight to see this dog- 
fight-dog spirit In all Its branches, nil 
fighting for the same bone, instead of 
looking for and finding the place where 
all banes come from. Jumping and growl- 
ing at that poor devil, the half-starved 
and anemic contractor, has indeed been 
the indoor apart of the industry in many 
instances* The contractor may be the In* 
dustry's front, but remember he is only 


a lie-goat and does not give any milk or 
nourish meat h i mad f *” 

Utilities which sell electricity have 
tried to create demand for bettor wir- 
ing by educating the architect and 
speculative builder. To Thales, this is 
all waste motion, and verges on the 
foolish and futile. “Why nut address 
our sales talk to the public, the real 
consumer? Why not make the public 
dissatisfied with inadequate wiring? Is 
it perhaps, that the easiest way out of 
it, is to pass the buck to the contractor 
and let it go at that?” 

After all, the consumer is not buy- 
ing meters, appliances or wiring, hut 
electricity. In this sense, there ie a 
common bond between all branches of 
the industry. Each has a common 
source of income* 

The contractor should he as much in- 
terested in building toad as the utility, 
“The basic objectives, therefore of any 
and all persons connected with or sup- 
ported by the electrical industry, from 
utility magnate to electrician's helper* 
should be directly or indirectly, the 
promotion of public kilowatt hour 
consumption,” 

Rates Hold Back Progress 

Quite without entering into the tone 
of controversy, Thales touches upon the 
vexed question of utility rates as it 
bears upon the consumer, and the 
market for the contractor and the 
manufacturer. 

"The find factor of sales* resistance, 
that Is price, is therefore, a very import- 
ant one in the sale of kilowatt hours, and 
the rate structure of the utilities is of 
vital importance to all in the Industry- 
Favorable and Bound economic rate struc- 
tures, however, can only be built upon 
efficient operation, from financing to 
reading the meters, and this in turn de- 
pends upon adequate consumption. * * * 

"Some utilities, no doubt, are acting 
unwisely in trying to make something 
sacred, divine. Hector, and mysterious out 
of such a common economic fact at a rate- 
structure. 

“Th© economic difficulties and problems 
confronting the utilities in rendering effi- 
cient public sendees nre of vital interest 
and concern to all the branches of the 
Industry; their fight in this matter Is the 
fight of everyone connected with the elec- 
trical business. If the utilities would 
confide more freely In the entire industry, 
nationally and locally, it Is reasonable to 
« appose that the other l * ranches would 
better understand them and their objec- 
tives, and would bo in a better position 
to co-opernte constructively and intelli- 
gently. 

"For instance building up a five or 10 
K + W. hour per month customer, who Is 
now being served at a loss of perhaps 
several dollars per month, to one paying 
his own freight. Is a pTobkm that con- 
cern!! everyone In the industry, I feel 
confident that local utilities would re- 
ceive the fullest support and co-operation 
from the better clads of contractors and 
every one in the industry if they would 
K'nui !rni©d on page 1071 
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Boulder Dam “Whitewash” Ignores Criticism 


T HE “committee of experts/' ap- 
pointed by the Associated General 
Contractors and the American En- 
gineers nr Council has spoken. In a 77- 
page, mock -leather-bound booklet, the 
‘'experts/ 1 sent to visit Boulder Dam, 
came back with such jewels of rhetoric 

“There are many ways in which 
civilised man has expressed his divine 
endowments. * * * 

“Mankind Has budded before in the 
desert and he has made war against 
one of Nature's greatest powers — the 
force of moving waters. * * * 

“But this project is more than a 
struggle against embattled materials. 
# * * 

“Throughout the whole enterprise 
here was a purpose and a meaning/" 

* * * 

The foregoing are typical of the 
grandiose, high-sounding publicity at- 
tached to this report of “experts/' No 
specific evils are cited. And the specific 
charges brought against the manage- 
ment of the project are never met. The 
charges stand as gathered by trained 
observers during the early months of the 
construction. The high-sounding rhet- 
oric, the expensive, mock -leather-bound 
report, the photographs, ami the bo- 
logny, cannot make citizens forget the 
real facts. 

Here they are: 

The Trjmformcr, puhtubed by L. U. 
No. 18, I. B. E. W„ May 20, 1931. 

“Eleven men were injured, two possi- 
bly fatally, when a terrible blast of dy- 
namite was set off w T ithout warning. 
* ■ • The blast sent 

tons of rock down on men 
working several hundred 
yards below. * * * Feel- 
ing ran high at the camp 
of the Six Companies, Inc., 
when members of the in- 
jured crew charged that 
the crew responsible for 
the blast was composed 
chiefly of foreigner*" 

J. H. Cochran, The Elec- 
trical Worker* Jour- 
nal September, 1931, 

“The highest mortality 
for one day in the way of 
accidents came from the 
explosion of a delayed 
round of shots in the cav- 
ity. The first round went 
otT. After waiting a while 
the men were ordered in 
and got the full benefit of 
the blast. [Result, 11 
deaths*] 

“Other accidents oc- 
curred when the men were 
lowered for drilling holes 
with their jacks. Low- 
ered Into position in some 


Expensive report of general 
contractors and engineers fails to 
touch specifically the grave 
charges made against Six Com- 
panies, Inc. 


cases the rope broke or in others it was 
surmised the men were overcome by the 
heat. You can take your choice/' 

Edmund Wibon, The New Republic, 
September 2 t 1931* 

“There is no question that the Six 
Companies have actually violated the 
safety laws of the state of Nevada under 
the pretext that they do not apply on 
a government reservation. They have, 
for example, been sending men back into 
the tunnels 15 or 20 minutes after the 
blast when the customary time allowed 
to let the nitre-glycerine fumes evap- 
orate is about an hour. The laws re- 
quire ventilation in tunnels, safety men 
at the headings and change rooms where 
it is possible for the men to dry them- 
selves before going out into the air, 
and none of these the company have 
supplied." 

C. F, Grow, official representative of the 
International A<*ociation of Ma- 
chinists, The Iowa Unionist and 
Public Forum, July 31, 1931, 

“Trucks are used to take the workers 
from Boulder City to the dam site, 
which is about nine miles distant; the 
men in many instances stand up closely 


packed together, while riding and being 
jolted, under the burning sun. A num- 
ber of these trucks have turned over 
while going over the rough roads; it is 
only the strongest men that can keep up 
this pace, and not for long." 

Victor Castle, The Nation, August 28, 
1931. 

“The *room' [assigned to him as a 
part of his pay] consists of a cot with 
filthy blankets placed in a tent with 
three other cots. The tent is utterly un- 
protected by any shade, mercilessly ex- 
posed to the sun and without any double 
roof. I tried to sleep. * * * hut it 

was simply impossible—the tent was 
unbearable/’ 

Edmund Wilson, referred lo above. 

“The buildings [which eventually re- 
placed the tents] are crude dormitories 
like army barracks, where the men sleep 
close together and where the disinfec- 
tant used in the water closets pervades 
the atmosphere. 

“The water of the Colorado River, full 
of silt from the decomposing tufa, is an 
opaque yellow like coffee with too much 
cream. The men had to drink and wash 
in this Avater, which was nearly always 
tepid anti which sometimes got so hot 
in the tanks that it was impossible to 
shave with it The effect was sickening, 
* * * 

“The camp was infected with Rome 
kind of wild mice which jump up onto 
the beds with incredible agility and 
crawl all over the men; they got so that 
they brushed them away in their sleep 
like flies. For the shift that had to get 
its rest during the daytime with the sun 
glaring in through the 
window's and heating the 
shack like an oven, sleep 
was at best a heavy, 
sweating stupefaction. 
When they got up they 
would find their drills so 
hot that they couldn’t 
handle them until they 
had cooled them/ 1 

Victor Cestle, already 
mentioned. 

“This [Rag City', a 
camp village near Boul- 
der Dam] is the refuge of 
men with families who 
have come seeking em- 
ployment. There is not a 
green thing in sight. Here 
are probably some three 
or four hundred families 
living in tents rigged up 
out of every known kind 
of wood, rag, and tin 
from cans, * * * Las 

Vegas water is sold 
[here] at 15 cents for 
two gallons or five gallons 
for a quarter. Local en- 
terprise has dug a hole 
(Continued on paer 10n> 
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Economics of Robinson Crusoe — New Style 

By SAMUEL DANZICER 



Han Friday la Fired, Lm(j]i*ymeni 1 ‘aIIh off 50 Per Ceuf. Depression In on. 


UNEMPLOYMENT DISSECTED BY ECONOMIST 

AND CONTRIBUTOR TO THIS JOURNAL 


* * rpRIDAY,” said Robinson Crusoe, 
P “I'm sorry, I fear 1 must lay 
you off/' 

“What do you mean, master?** 

"Why, you know there's a big surplus 
of last year's crop* l don’t need you to 
plan another this year. I've got enough 
goat-skin clothes to last me a lifetime. 
My house needs no repairs. I can gath- 
er turtle eggs myself. There's an over- 
production, When I need you HI send 
for you. You needn't wait around 
here,’* 

“That’s all right, master. 111 plant 
my own crop, build my own hut and 
gather all the eggs and nuts I want my- 
self. HI get along fine," 

“Where will you do all this, Friday?*' 
“Here, on thin island." 

“This island belongs to me, you know, 

I can’t allow ymi to do that when you 
can’t pay me anything 1 need, I might 
as well not own it," 

“Then HI build a canoe ami fish in 
the ocean. You don’t own that.” 

“That’s all right, provided you don’t 
use any of my trees for your canoe, or 
build it on my land, or use my beach 
for a landing place, and do your fishing 
far enough away so as not to interfere 
with my riparian rights.” 

4f I never thought of that, muster, 1 
can do without a hoat though. HI swim 
over to that rock and fish there and 
gather sea gull eggs," 

“No you won't, Friday, The rock is 
mine. 1 own riparian rights," 

“What shall I do, master?" 

"That’s yotir problem, Friday, You 
are a free man and you know about the 
rugged individualism maintained here.” 
“I guess I'll starve, master. May 1 
stay here until I do or shall 1 swim be- 
yond your riparian rights and drown or 
starve there?" 

"I've thought of something, Friday. I 
don’t like to carry my garbage down to 
the shore each day. You may stay ami 
do that. Then whatever is left of it 
after my clog and cat have been fed you 
may eat. You're in luck," 

“Thank you, master. Thai Is true 
charity." 

"One thing more, Friday, This island 
is over-populated. Fifty per cent of the 
people are unemployed. We are under- 
going a severe depression and there is 
no way that l can see to end it. No one 
but a charlatan would say that he could. 
So keep a lookout and let no one land 
here to kettle, and if any ship cornea 
don’t let them land any goods uf any 
kind. You must be protected against 
foreign labor. Conditions arc funda- 
mentally sound, though, and prosperity 
is just around the corner." 

(This brilliant economic satire was 
first published in "The Organiser," Van- 
couver, B, C, It was forwarded to this 
JOURNAL by our over-alert correspon- 
dent, F. Shapfand,) 


Education can be a dead iitul deaden- 
ing process, or it can be a vital aid to 
every-day living and working. The edu- 
cation supplied by the Affiliated Summer 
Schools for Women Workers in Indus- 
try belongs to the latter category. They 
have come to grips with the problems 
that women workers face on the job. 
They have manifested a fluid, liberal 
policy toward problems in industry and 
A sympathetic umlersUtmling for the 
workers who must hear the burdens of 
daily toil. 

One of the manifestations of proxim- 
ity to work problems is the recent out- 
line study on Unemployment* just issued 
by this group. 

Readers of the ELECTRICAL WORKERS 
Journal will have, we assume, more 
than a usual interest in this outline 
study inasmuch as its author is William 
Haber, a regular contributor to our col- 
umns. Dr. Haber is a young economist 
who has written a book on industrial 
relations In the building Industry which 


is distinguished by its fairness and wide 
information. Ho understands what kind 
of contribution a union makes to any 
industry, and ho has prepared this out- 
line on unemployment with a full appre- 
ciation of workers' problems The one 
fault we find with the syllabus is there 
is too little reference made to labor pub- 
lications themselves. Each chapter is 
supplied with a list of books for read- 
ing, and practically none of these refer- 
ences are what might be called from 
labor sources. We may suppose that 
Dr. Haber is Effected in this one regard 
by too great obeisance to academic 
standards. 

However, the outline goes deep and 
should guide any student right in his 
approach to this most important prob- 
lem of our generation. 

|Um>mplnymetit : a Problem of Insecurity— 

Ly WUllJiiti Hulicr Afflllatml Sumnmr Schools 
for Women Workers, 21& Mndlsou Avenue. 
New York Clt j Price, 35 cents to workers 
from this *i|[lre«i.) 
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Base-Plan of Work Plan Widely Accepted 


jT has been reported in Washington 
[ that the United States Department 

of Commerce, in association with the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
has set up a joint board to prosecute 
plans looking toward modernization and 
repair work in the building industry. 
The scheme is said to he similar to 
the one announced last September by 
the Electrical Guild of North America 
in association with the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
called the Co-operative Work Plan, The 
idea is to multiply small repair jobs in 
such number that the total volume of 
business will be a real relief to the 
unemployed in the building field, 

Electrical workers have not lagged in 
their campaign in 30fi and more cities 
in the United States and Canada* Some 
local unions have been tardy in getting 
their work plan launched, which was to 
be expected inasmuch as it calls for a 
new tvpe of function and organization. 
The International Office Is receiving let- 
ters every day in regard to the work 
plan and its functioning. Most locals 
are believers in the general objective 
of entering the residential field via this 

route, 

A number of cities have already an- 
ticipated the new joint committee set 
up by the Department of Commerce and 
the Chamber of Commerce, Rochester, 
N, Y, f and Muncie. lad., have worked 
out elaborate variations of this plan 
with good results. The locals in these 
two cities report they have received a 
good deal of work in co-operation with 
the community committee set up by the 
Chamber of Commerce, The Rochester 
plan has been a comprehensive one. A 
kind of city-wide buying campaign has 
been inaugurated in the evangelical 
spirit Citizens have been pledged en 
masse to spend a total of $5,000,000 in 
repair work which they had not previ- 
ously intended to spend. A good deal of 
advertising has gone forward in the 
state of New York to adopt the Roches- 
ter plan generally throughout the state, 

Florida Arrive# 

Jacksonville and Tampa, Flfl.j have 
made progress in launching the Co- 
operative Work Plan, our correspond- 
ents report. 

In Springfield, Mass., the local union 
has started a class in salesmanship. This 
seems to be an intelligent approach to 
the general objective. 

The reports that filter in usually pay 
tribute to the co-operation of the utility 
in the cities where that co-operation is 
forthcoming The support given the 
extended campaign in Detroit by the 
Detroit Edison Company has been moat 
notable. From Onmha comes this re- 
port, “the best results affecting the 
electrical worker was due to the intcn- 
flive advertising and selling campaign by 
the Nebraska Power & Light Company 
on water heaters, ranges, and electric 
ref rigerators/ 1 


Enthusiasm for Co-operative 
Work Plan does not flag. Local 
unions move out upon general 
scheme laid down by Interna- 
tional Office. Reports from many 
cities. 


Canada is liecoming more interested 
in the Work Plan. International Rep- 
resentative Broderick has sent for 50 
copies of the Co-operative Work Plan 
handbook. Ottawa reports that a good 
foundation is being laid for the future 
prosecution of this type of work. 

Big CUicft Begin 

Vallejo, Calif., reports through Clif- 
ton Bering that preliminary conference?* 
have been held with the contractor* 
association and full co-operation litis 
been promised by the contractors. Bos- 
ton and St. Louis are the principal 
cities of the first rank who are now 
prosecuting the Work Plan, Unfortu- 
nately in Boston, the utilities refused 
to co-operate. The Boston section of 
the Electrical Guild of North America, 
however, made generous arrangements 
with the union, and the scheme is going 
forward, 3L Louis has had conferences 
with the contractors and have set up 
arrangements whereby the house owner 
will get a preferred rate on this particu- 
lar type of construction. 

Lockport, N, Y„ appears to have 
attacked the problem of unemployment 
with a good deal of vigor. Here the 
local union is co-operating with the 


board of commerce and the mayor’s 
unemployment committee* A city-wide 
canvass Was made of merchants, manu- 
facturers and house owners to persuade 
them to institute remodeling and repair 
work at this time. The city set up a 
loan association with a capital of 
$200,000. This acts as a central pool 
from which contractors can finance re- 
pair jobs. Registration headquarters is 
maintained at the board of commerce 
where no discrimination against union 
craftsmen is made, 

Birmingham, Ala,, is another large 
city which has hit the lino hard with 
the Co-operative Work Plan, There the 
co-operation between the contractors 
and the union has been excellent. 
Twenty unemployed journeymen were 
set out in pre-arranged zones with 
handbills* About 1 5,000 were dis- 
tributed throughout the city. On the 
following day, each of these men re- 
turned to his zone to follow up the 
advertising with a talk Ui house owners. 
These salesmen carried an identification 
card. The handbills stated among other 
things that “hundreds of electricians 
will be unemployed this winter, * * 

It U your patriotic duty — -your civic 
obligation— your debt to humanity 
to do your bit. and do it now/* The 
advertising also promised that the con- 
tractors and electricians would do work 
—large or small jobs — at the very 
lowest cost. % 

Cheap Wiring Expensive 

El Paso* Texas, has swung into the 
Work Plan column. One interesting 
angle on their campaign is that the 
(Can tinned on png* lofl< 
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California Turns to All-El ectric Houses 


C ALIFORNIA, the state which* 
through its great cinema industry, 
has set fashions for the world, the 
state which gave an enduring archi- 
tectural type* the bungalow, to America, 
now takes the lead in presenting the all- 
electric apartment house* Every known 
decorative and utilitarian use to which 
electricity can be put has been incor- 
porate!! in many striking apartment 
buildings. The vogue is spreading. 

The publicly-owned Los Angeles Bu- 
reau of Power and Light has carried on 
a clever educational campaign among 
apartment bouse builders* The bureau 
has appealed to intelligent self-interest 
by showing that electricity attracts ten- 
ants and renters, and holds them. The 
modem man and woman are keenly 
susceptible to the beauty* and efficiency 
of electricity. 

One of the strong appeals made — and 
the newest and most interesting is the 
aesthetic. The bureau tells the pros- 
pective builder: 

**A modern electric lighting system is 
as essential in modem construct ion as 
steel girders* standard plumbing and a 
water supply, M 

When a tenant goes into the Asbury, 
the Chateau tics Fleurs, the El Vigo* La 
Leyenda or Rtuyvesant he is entertained 
by the striking interiors* and the almost 
staggering array of conveniences* If it 
be night a soft, inviting radiance suf- 
fuses the white walls of his apartment 
home. Inside, no glare, hut mellow 
brilliance which invites to thought and 
repose. The apartments are equipped 
with gliding electric elevators, some of 
them self-operated. Pure air, free from 
odors, is swept, into thn buildings by 
powerful electric blowers? kitchens are 
similarly equipped. Built-In refrigera- 
tors, snowy white; in every room hand- 
some electric heaters, as integral parts 
of the furnishings, give distinctive notes. 
The electric range in the kitchen is a 
part of its furnishings* with no more 
obtrusive presence than the built-in cup- 
boards. Built-in electric heaters* beau- 
tifully framed, give the hath a new 
decoration* No more chill in the morn- 
ings. The building b an ensemble of 
beauty and ease. Life appears to have 
reached a new [done of civilized leisure. 

Electrical workers n re interested in 
the rapid advance of this type of home 
from several angles. In the first place, 
it means a new field of work* Secondly, 
it means an opportunity for u higher 
standard of living for them and their 
families* 

Electrical workers who have followed 
the progress of the Work Plan will be 
interested to know that the erection of 
all-electric apartments has greatly 
stimulated the modernization of old 
apartments. The electrical features are 
desirable because of a low industrial 
rate, which will be described in full 
later This means wiring change-over* 
The highest workmanship and best 
materials are advocated. The recom- 


Great impetus given to heat- 
ing, cooling and every known 
device by Los Angeles Bureau of 
Power and Light. Rate a factor. 
Anticipates time when homes 
will run with languid but light- 
ning ease* 


rnendations of the California Electrical 
Bureau tire the following, including the 
widely-advertised Red Seal standards: 
The Red Seal wiring plan provides 
that there be at least one convenience 
outlet in every room and two or three in 
the larger rooms* The following speci- 
fications arc included: Kitchen — outlets 
for range, utility motor, and iron ; 
breakfast room outlets for percolator, 
toaster, and waffle iron; dining room- 


outlets for vacuum cleaner, Ho or lamps, 
radio* and electric clock; bed room — 
outlets for floor and table tamps, vacu- 
um cleaner* and curling iron ; bath room 
— outlets for hair dryer, curling iron, 
and portable electric heater (if there Is 
not n built-in electric heater)* 

The low cost of this comfort and con- 
venience is a drawing factor. 
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Dairy Plant Finds Union Maintenance Pays 

By PAUL E. PATRICK. Chief Electrician. Bowman Dairy Plant. L. U. 134. Chicago 


T HE new milk pasteurizing and bot- 
tling plant of the Bowman Dairy 
Go, recently completed at River 
Forest, a suburb of Chicago, is recog- 
nized as one of the three or four finest 


milk plants in the world. No expense 
was spared to make it the very last word 
in every detail of its design, appearance, 
sanitation, efficient operation, low cost 
of maintenance, and long life of equip- 
ment. The design of the electrical equip- 
ment, of courstj, came in for its share 
of careful consideration. The plant is 
not a large one as compared to plants 
of some other industries, but there are 
quite a number of things about the elec- 
trical Installation that should be of in- 
terest to readers of this JOURNAL, 

There are, all told, about 170 motors 
in the plant, aggregating about 940 h. p. 
Most of them are small — five h. p- and 
under. The only large motors are three 
125 h. P., 138 r, p. m., ideal synchronous 
on the ammonia compressors and one 
75 h, p., 1,200 r, p. m. on the well pump. 
All are 220 volts, three phase. Power 
is purchased from the Public Service Go, 
on straight , ‘D” contract, and the rate 
being earned is about 1,6 cents per 
k. w. h. 

The plant consists of three buildings: 
the power plant building, housing the 
machine shop, boiler room, ammonia 
compressor room, ice field and ice stor- 
age room: the main building containing 
all of the milk handling equipment, and 
a small building for the well house. 

The service comes into the trans- 


former room on the second floor of the 
power plant building at 4,000 volts from 
an underground service. The metering 
is all in this room and is on the secon- 
dary side. From the transformer room 


extend three sets of three 700 MCM 
cables in 3-3 % A inch conduits for the 
power and one set of 300 MOM cobles 
in one 2ta-mch conduit for the light. 
The main switchboard, built in Chicago 
by Major Equipment Co., is located on 
the first floor, along the south side of 
the compressor room. The board is built 
of ebony asbestos panels, and the bus 
bars are aluminum, this metal being used 
to avoid the corrosion caused by am- 
monia fumes on copper buses. The main 
line switch is a 1,500 amp. I, T. K. air 
circuit breaker, and all of the 16 feeder 
circuits to the various power panels are 
also controlled by L T, E. breakers. 14 
of them being 200 amp. and two 4t>0 
amp. We like circuit breakers much 
belter than fuses for feeder circuits. 

Back of the switchboard there is a 
concrete pit 3% feet deep and the full 
length of the board. This pit is covered, 
the half next to the hoard with ebony 
asbestos panels drilled to match the lugs, 
and the half next to the wall by a re* 
movable wood grating. All of the feeder 
circuits except two run in underground 
conduits, the cable being single conduc- 
tor 30 per cent rubber lead covered ex- 
tending without splices to the panels. 
All of the conduits are pitched to drain. 

Neweit Type Motor* 

In this plant, as in all of our new 
work, we use mostly fully enclosed ball 
bearing motors, about 80 per cent of 
them being straight fully enclosed and 
the balance fan ventilated. 



Tu# Ammonia Compressor Room Three Tandem VUIttr Compressor* Drive® by Ideal 
125 II. P Synchronous Motors. 
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EUdric Pump In Deep Well 


The most difficult item of mainten- 
ance in our plants is the one of motor 
starters, due to the excessive moisture. 
We have gotten around about 80 per 
cent of this trouble by designing n new 
type of power panel. This consists of 
the regular fuse panel with additional 
cabinet and pantd space so that the 
motor starters can be mounted in the 
same cabinet. A photograph of one of 
these is shown. We use the Trumbull 
No. 81321 magnetic starter, on all 
motors up to and including 10 h, p« 
This starter has a self -re-sett mg over- 
load relay, which is the best adapted to 
this kind of a panel. We have set most 
of these cabinets Hush, extending all 
the way through the wall, with doors 
and conduit knockouts on each side. The 
wiring is then done from the rear. The 
advantages of this type of power paned 
are many, the principal one being that 
the starters are all mounted in a dry 
place, and free from mechanical Injury. 
Also the mounting is simple and inex- 
pensive, in this area no disconnect switch 
is required ahead of the magnetic switch. 

We have no switch boxes hung on 
walls and machines to get rusty and re- 
quire frequent painting, all of which 
adds greatly to the appearance of the 
plant. The push button wires are run 
along with the motor wires, and the but- 
ton is placed at the most convenient 
place for the operator. Some of the 
buttons are mounted in gangs, from 
three to ten, where one operator con- 
trols several motors. The gang buttons 
all have bullseye Indicating light to show 
that the motor is running. Thermal 
overload relays are used exclusively. 
We find that although a partial ground 
or a locked rotor will sometimes destroy 
the thermal element, it is very seldom 


VIEW or THIS MAIN ttWlTCHBOAKD 
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The water supply for a plant of this 
kind is quite an item as the daily re- 
quirements are about 260,000 gallons. 
In addition to the city water connection, 
we have our own well, which is 2,070 
feet deep and has a capacity of #50 g. 
p. m. The pump is a Lane & Bowler 
turbine, and is set down in the well 400 
feet. It is driven at 1,200 r. p, m. by 
a 75 b, p, Ideal vertical synchronous 
motor with direct connected exciter with 
full automatic control by a float switch 
in the overhead tank into which the 
pump discharges. The motor has reverse 
phase protection, and also protection 
against starting again for at least three 
minutes after it has stopped. The rea- 
son for this latter protection is that 
every time the pump stops, the water in 
the line runs back causing the pump 
and motor to spin backwards for about 
two minutes. It is obvious* of course, 
that the motor must not be started dur- 
ing this lime. This result is accomplished 
by means of a G, E, MC-1I relay* which 
t Continued on pag** 1**7 1 


Tbe Front of 111* Plant lit Night. Tb* Platform In the Koreirround U Wheff th*' Milk 
Tank Tars Are Tatoaded. It la Connect**! With the Plan! t«y » Rrlii^»‘ Acrw» He* Sirvet. 


indeed that one will fail to operate when 
it should. 

Automatic Check On Milk 

Another int creating control device we 
have developed is one which records the 
temperature of the milk coming from 
the pasteurizer, and also serves to pre- 
vent any milk from going on and being 
bottled unless it has been brought up 
to the proper temperature, which is 


144*, This consists of a Leeds & Nor- 
th nip resistance thermometer poten- 
tiometer recorder and controller, with 
the necessary relays and contactors. The 
instant that for any reason the tem- 
perature of the milk coming from the 
pasteurizer falls below 144 , even one 
fourth of one degree, the device stops 
the flow of milk, and it will only start 
again when the proper temperature has 
been restored. The temperature control 
system is of the air relay type made by 
the Taylor Instrument Co. t and gives 
nearly perfect control, hut this auto- 
matic stop device has been added to 
furnish an additional safeguard for our 
product. 
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Eagle, Forgotten; Altgeld; Labor Champion 

By P. J. KING, International Association of Machinists, Boston 


W HEN Mrs. Mooney sent her tele- 
gram to Mayor Walker, o£ New 
York, its tragic contents had 
such appealing force as to cause its re- 
print in newspapers throughout the 
country. That heart broken cry: lt I am 
eighty years old; afraid I'm breaking 
down at last* They want to take me to 
a hospital tomorrow. In the name of 
find and HU blessed mother* won't you 
come out to help my boy? It is my last 
chance to put my arms around him be- 
fore I meet my God* He has been a 
good eon to me," again aroused men and 
women who hail forgotten the Mooney 
case, and awakened a new generation 
that had never heard of it. The hope 
was wide spread that Mayor Walker 
would be successful in his appeal for the 
pardon of Tom Mooney. But that hope 
was blasted, for the time, in the reply of 
Governor Ralph, “There is no hurry 
about the matter." 

No hurry? — despite the recantation 
or proof of perjury of all the chief 
witnesses, established alibis, the pleas 
for pardon of the judge who tried 
Mooney, all the living members of his 
jury, the then captain of detectives 
who was in charge of his case, and many 
other officials and other informed 
persons. 

Broadly speaking* there are two rea- 
sons why there will he "no hurry." 
These are the sentiment of the majority 
of the citizens of the state and the poli- 
tical ambitions of its successive gov- 
ernors* More than half the present 
population of California consists of 
recent arrivals there, tired ami retired 
people mostly from the middle west* 
Their concern with politics ts light and 
superficial. This is particularly true of 
the residents of southern California. 

In San Francisco, where the ex- 
plosion occurred, only one newspaper is 
opposed to pardon. But out-of-town 
and especially country papers, in many 
cases owned and controlled by the 
most conservative elements of industry* 
are frequently savage in their de- 
mand that Mooney shall continue to 
be punished for a crime he did not 
commit* The editor of the "Colfax 
Record" delivered himself of the follow- 
ing explanation: "It m quite beside the 
point whether or not they are guilty of 
the particular crime of which they are 
charged and convicted. The question is: 
Are Mooney and Billings the sort of 
people we want to run at large?" 

Labor Struggle Loom* Behind 

Between 1920 and 1 930 numerous 
eastern industrialists started plants in 
California upon the assurance of civic 
and business leaders in the state that the 
open-shop status would be maintained in 
the future. The "big fellows" in or- 
ganizations such as local chambers of 
commerce and merchants and manufac- 
turer? associations, whose economic 


Little known pages of labor 
history centering in true hero, 
thumbed back by a labor union- 
ist, who has made a life-time 
study of battling governor. His 
life has meaning for men today. 


and political power is enormous, are de- 
termined to maintain that status. Cir- 
culars sent to eastern industrialists 
stress the fact that in their community 
"labor is unorganized and cheap*" And 
Mooney in prison is a living advertise- 
ment of the California boosters’ deter- 
mination to keep California open shop. 

The study of the Mooney case and the 
timidity of California’s successive gov- 
ernors, with political aspirations, recall 
the great John P, Altgeld* a far different 
type of governor, a man who faced » 
like situation and with courage declared 
for justice, though he knew It meant hU 
political and financial ruin. 

It, was back in the early "nineties, " 
when u schoolboy, that the mime of Ait- 
geld first came to my attention. Near 
the school house was an old time period- 
ical store* There* daily, I would stand 
before the window and study the illus- 
trated magazines and the covers of the 
latest novels. 

It was at tlmi window that I followed 
the thrilling adventures of Old Cap Col- 
lier, Nick Carter and Old King Brady 
and other famous characters so wall 
known to the youth of those days* The 
Police Gazette, with its pink pages, in- 
formed me on the leading events in the 
world of crime and sport. In the center, 
copies of Puck and Judge would be 
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opened at the colored double paged car- 
toons, caricaturing the leading events 
and characters of the day. 

It was from such pages that 1 became 
aware that the year 1893 was a time of 
wide sweeping depression and of such 
hardships as to be recalled even to this 
'day. Those cartoons have since linked 
the name of Cleveland with pictures of a 
prophet leading the Democrats through 
cities of ruin. 

Altgeld Called Serpent 

Frequently there was shown the pic- 
ture of u man who was always in the 
form of a serpent, or rat, undermining 
the structure of the state* Or when In 
human form, he would be likened to a 
pirate, or some other fiend, bent on de- 
struction with bombs and flaming torch. 
To these harsh caricatures was attached 
the name of John P, Altgeld. 

Even at that early age 1 wondered 
who that man could be and what he had 
done to Incur such cruel and constant 
abuse* That thought has lingered with 
me fur the past 40 years and has led to 
ihe study of one of the greatest and 
noblest men ever elected to office in the 
United States* A study of his early 
poverty and hardships and his striving 
for self-education amid conditions harsh 
and unfavorable more closely resemble 
the career of Lincoln than that of any 
other man in American public life* 

Altgeld was born in Germany, in IS47. 
Three months after his birth his parents 
took him to this country in that great 
wave of immigration that carried so 
many Germans to the United States in 
the period from 1845 to 1854. 

The whole of John Peter’s boyhood 
and youth seems to have been over- 
shadowed by clouds of family ill-for- 
tunes* As soon as he was barely able 
to run about the farm he was impressed 
for service in the family struggle. At 
13 he was guiding a plow in the fields. 
At 14 he was a full fledged farm hand. 
Of the carefree, adventurous, animal 
existence led by most young country 
boys, he knew virtually nothing. But 
during these early years of almost in- 
cessant physical labor, he snatched eag- 
erly at every opportunity of nn educa- 
tional sort that came within his reach. 

He managed to attend a district 
school for three winter terms; ant! that 
was the sum total of his early schooling, 
in the ordinary sense of the word. In 
later years he was chiefly self-educated 
by grace of a passion for rending. In 
the world of hooks the boy found vir- 
tually hi* only escape from a world of 
actuality that otherwise would have been 
scarcely tolerable* 

He grew up under the hardest condi- 
tions of pioneering in northern Ohio; a 
grinding poverty that ever caused his 
heart to suffer with those who suffer and 
(Con tinned on pnRC I OS) 
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Chicago Has Union American Legion Post 


T HE American Legion is ever ready 
and willing to work hand in hand 
with every organization whose aim 
is better citizenship and higher ideals 
in our American life. It is not concerned 
whether men are laborers, farmers or 
bankers. It cares not what their race 
or creed may be, it only wants to know, 
whether they subscribe to those prin- 
ciples of good citizenship, and sane gov- 
ernment, which every American should 
consider fundamental. Both the Ameri- 
can Legion and organized labor believe 
in those principles, therefore* they are 
traveling the same road. 

Early in the life of the American Le- 
gion, the American Federation of Labor, 
through the Grand Old Man and great 
American, Samuel Go m per a, recognized 
the great potential worth of the Ameri- 
can Legion when on November 2, 11121, 
he sent to F. W. Galbraith, Jr, T then 
National Commander, the following 
declaration of principles on behalf of 
the American Federation of Labor; 

“Organized labor contends for the im- 
provement of the standard of life, to up- 
root ignorance and foster education, to 
instill character and manhood and an in- 
dependent spirit among our people, to 
bring about a recognition of the inter- 
dependence of the modern life of mint 
and his fellowraan. It aims to estab- 
lish a normal workday, take the children 
from the factory and the workshop and 
place them in fhe school, the home and 
the playground. In a word, the unions 
of labor, recognizing the duty of toil, 
strive to educate their members, to make 
their homes more cheerful in every way, 
to contribute an earnest effort toward 
making life the better worth living, to 
avail their members of their rights a* 
citizens arid to bear the duties and re- 
sponsibilities and perform the obliga- 
tions they owe to our country and our 
feUowmen. Labor and lawful means are 
not only commendable but should receive 
the sympathetic support of every right- 
thinking progressive man." 

To which Mr. Galbraith replied in 
part: 

**l know the truth of your words when 
you speak of the difficulty in attaining 
such an end. I appreciate the work you 
have done in keeping so large* so virile 
and so intent an organization as the 
American Federation of Labor so gen- 
erally in accord with the professed prin- 
ciples of that great body. In the Legion, 
especially in the formula live period now 
passing, we have experienced like diffi- 
culties. One of your experience can ap- 
preciate the problem presented in pro- 
viding a common ground for elements so 
diverse as those which constitute the 
American Legion. You can appreciate 
the difficulties attendant upon creating 
in a year and a half an organization 
structure capable of giving effect to such 
a purpose." 

Since that time, 1 f 1 2 1 f there has 
existed an understanding and genuinely 
cordial relationship between the lender* 


Arranges for WCFL broadcast 
by Commander Paul Armstrong 
on “American Legion and Organ- 
ized Labor / 1 The address cites 
parallel aims of Legion and 
labor. 


of the two organizations. Both have 
made an effort to acquaint their mem- 
bers with the real aims and objects of 
the other, In fact, It has become the 
practice for the two organizations to ex- 
change speakers every year at their na- 
tional conventions. 

At the Boston convention of the Le- 
gion, I had the h*mor of listening to the 
American who now heads the American 
Federation of Labor, Mr. William K 
Green, who gave an inspiring address 
when he said in part, "We come here, 
you in your official capacity represent- 
ing millions of Legionnaires* I refer to 
those who are Identified with your great 
organization, and to those who ulti- 
mately will be and who are eligible. 
Then, sitting nearby is that other great 
organization which, for the moment, 1 
have the honor to represent, represent- 
ing there approximately five million 
working men and women; two powerful 
organizations representing a great cross 
section of American life, und American 
public opinion, co-operating together in 
furtherance of American ideals, noble, 
and lofty purposes of humanity; these 
two organizations engaged in a co-opera- 
tive enterprise for performing team- 
work, must be irresistible. 11 

Mr. Green also said this, "1 wish that 
1 might refer to the heroic service of 
the Legionnaires and those they repre- 
sent. Our great movement feels under 
great obligations to this wonderful 
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union. Many of our members are as- 
sociated with you, and, so far as 1 can 
advise* those among our movement who 
are eligible to be members of the Ameri- 
can Legion, l shall urge upon them with 
all the power I possess, that they do so." 

The American Legion and organized 
labor understand one another. They 
know each other as two of the greatest 
forces in our national life today, two 
great service organizations, serving their 
country in peace as well as In war, many 
of whose ideals are the same, you believe 
in civic betterment, community welfare, 
adequate national defense, and a preser- 
vation of the ideals and principles won 
at Valley Forge and Yorktown, and kept 
sacred by the unselfish sacrifices of those 
men who won an empire from the wilder- 
ness, and who, when the necessity arose, 
joined the armed forces of the growing 
republic to repel the enemy, and to hold 
safe for their children the priceless heri- 
tage of liberty* life and the pursuit of 
happiness* This service to country has 
never been the prerogative of any class, 
hut has been the privilege of men from 
every walk of life. 

The American Legion is a great cross 
section of American life, and includes 
people from every industry, farmers, 
merchants, banker*, laboring and profes- 
sional men. These men are united in 
their devotion to America. Their first 
consideration* however, is to their dis- 
abled comrades and to the widows and 
orphans of those who made the supreme 
sacrifice. Their success in this great 
work is proved by the veterans* hospi- 
tals, and the fine care our comrades re- 
ceive in them; by the hundreds of laws 
and statutes passed by Congress and the 
various legislatures that are beneficial to 
veterans, all the result of organization, 
hut it is not necessary to talk organiza- 
tion to union labor, you know its effi- 
cacy* 

On February 22, 102ft* at u great 
joint meeting of Legionnaires and union 
labor, John Walker* president of the 
Illinois Federation of Labor* John Fitz- 
patrick, of the Chicago Federation of La- 
bor, and Patrick Sullivan* of the Chica- 
go Building Trades Council, in the name 
of organized labor endorsed the Ameri- 
can Legion and presented Chicago Union 
Labor Post No, 745 with a beautiful 
stand of colors. In their addresses these 
men stressed the great community of in- 
terest that existed between organized 
labor and the Legion. Since then, we 
have had their fullest co-operation, as 
well m that of the other officers of the 
various unions in Chicago, The Legion 
in turn, has co-operated with them in 
many ways, notably on last Labor Day, 
when there was a fine turnout in the big 
parade. »l antes Murphy of the plumbers' 
union, who was instrumental in the or- 
ganization of the Chicago Union Labor 
Post, has assisted In the formation of 
several similar posts in Detroit, San 
Francisco, and other cities, and stands 
(ConBmittd on pficp K12> 
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Yale Man’s Book on Rail Unions Weighed 

By HAROLD E. CHUDLEIGH. Railroad Labor Research Foundation 


I N this era of great industrial com- 
plexity the work of labor unionism 
becomes increasingly manifold. The 
labor organizations have two main 
functions, the protection of the immedi- 
ate interest of their members and the 
extension of collective responsibility in 
economic &fVu i Among the more con- 
structive woi'i 4,r labor Is the increasing 
acqualntancf hip, through participation, 
with the methods and functioning of 
management. In Professor Wood's re- 
cent book ’ an example of this newer 
tendency* found on certain of 

the North American railroads, is de- 
scribed in some detail. This is the de- 
velopment known union -management 
co -opr ration* 

Union-management co-operation rep- 
resents the growth of the workers* 
responsibility inside the industry, with 
the local co-operative conference of 
union shop representatives and manage- 
ment n* working the took It is thus 
complementary to the broader work of 
unions in acquiring the right to aid in 
determining the general direction and 
policies of economic organizations, t 
Most schemes of employer-employee 
co-operation, i. e,* those entailing the 
establishment of private {company! 
unions, are suspect and rightly so. 
Under union-management co-operation, 
however, increased status is achieved 
within the framework of existing union 
agreements nml with the moral and 
effective backing of the bona-fide labor 
organizations* The worker regards the 
labor process as part of his environ- 
ment of self- realization, without neces- 
sarily undermining the freedom of him- 
self and his fellows, os expressed through 
unionism, to think out and elaborate 
the means of applying a tong period, 
dynamic tabor program. 

Professor Wood's opening chapters 
provide a useful source of reference, 
describing the historical background 
of the movement, the technical and 
legal conditions prevailing in the rail- 
road industry, and the organization of 
the labor force. 

How Plan Work* 

Fol lowing are chapters revealing the 
technique of the co-operative plan and 
giving an illuminating account of the 
manner in which suggestions are sub- 
mitted and t rented. Considering the 
difficulty a person outside an industry 
has in describing unfamiliar technical 
operations. Professor Wood has done 
remarkably well. Occasionally, however, 
one feels that the author hm failed to 
appreciate to the full the standpoint of 

•Worn!, bold* Aubrey: Union- Manage merit 
Cooperation on I Ij r> Knllt-miita, New ITitven: 
Vale University Prep* $1. 

t For IndJ cat Iona of these wider aspects, aw, 
for example, n paper on Trade Union Plan 
nine In the Elec trim! industry, rnititnllteil by 
M |{ iioilffon. of ihc International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, to the Bureau of 
fVntnnnot Administration, New York, Novem- 
ber, mm 


Increasing public interest in 
union co-operative management 
suggested by study published by 
eastern university. 


the men in the shops. Groups in society, 
at best, are altruistic only to the extent 
of the purpose for which they arc or- 
ganized, Men employed where co- 
operation prevails arc seeking definite 
betterment in their circumstances. That 
improvement of morale which has ap- 
peared must be regarded realistically. 
Through the fulfillment of these plans, 
the men seek to achieve something 
co-operation is a further extension of 
trade union action for a legitimate end* 

Greatest interest will inevitably cen- 
ter on those sections of Professor 
Wood’s work which deal with results. 
These can be divided on a qualitative- 
quantitative basis. That is, only some 
of them are possible of measurement. 
A chapter is devoted to the improve- 
ment of morale and undoubtedly, from 
the employers' standpoint, this repre- 
sents the chief qualitative gain. On 
the workers' side, however, the far- 
seeing visualize much more than this. 
The working time of an individual is a 
considerable proportion of his whole, 
and co-operation gives him a stake in 
the job. Advanced labor thinkers have 
always desired an extension of indus- 
trial responsibility through the work- 
shop. 

Incentive Wage Payment! Hit 

Relevant to the life of the shop are 
the remarks of the writer on incentive 
wage payment. It is curious that a 
work on union -management co-opera- 
tion should suggest the desirability of 
such proposals, even if the railroad in- 
dustry were one in which such methods 
could be adopted. Incentive wage pay- 
ments necessarily lead to individual 
competition among workers and are 
inconsistent with joint action on the 
part of employees. In a true Industrial 
democracy the maximization of effort 
would not be considered a desirable 
social end. Organization would imply 
a point where the utility of the services 
produced, after discounting for the 
disutility of effort and sacrifice {if any) 
exerted, would be the maximum. Such 


/"V\i 



an approach would take account of the 
workshop life, and all “rushing" or in* 
contive to "rush" would be discarded. 

Coming to the more tangible results 
of union-management co-operation, con- 
fessedly little can be shown. This does 
not mean, however, that they are 
not present. Division can be made be- 
tween the direct and indirect results of 
the plan. The problem with the former 
is one of measurement. Professor 
Wood has an exceptionally good chap- 
ter devoted to this. It is difficult to 
discover, except in a few cases, to what 
extent an improvement is due to the 
operation of the co-operative plan. At 
some repair points attempts are made 
to estimate costs and savings with ref- 
erence to particular suggestions, and 
undoubtedly these have value. Never- 
theless, in most cases the results are 
spread over a large number of jobs, 
and are indivisible. It is also necessary 
to determine whether certain improve- 
ments would not have occurred in spite 
iif co-operation. As the author points 
out, however, attempts are being made 
on the Canadian National Railways and 
elsewhere to devise improved measure- 
ment, and the growth of the science of 
statistics will aid in so doing. 

Benefit* Measured 

Regarding the indirect results, esti- 
mation is still more difficult, though 
general statements can he made* Im- 
provements in lighting, heating, sanita- 
tion and the methods of working have 
brought definite benefits to the men, 
and incidentally, although this is not 
the significant factor, have improved 
efficiency. Then there is the far more 
important problem of stabilization of 
employment. A great deal has been 
done in transferring construction and 
repair work from outside contractors to 
inside the railroad shops. And in so far 
as co-operation has improved the status 
of the employees* so it has increased 
their negotiating power with respect 
not only to employment stabilization 
but to wages, hours and general work- 
ing conditions. Conditions on those 
railroads where co-operation exists have 
their reaction on other railroads. Men- 
tion may also be made of the apprentice 
schemes which have been influenced 
greatly by the co-operative system. This 
has been especially evident on the 
Baltimore and Ohio and Canadian 
National. 

The dosing chapters describe the ex- 
tension of union-management co-opera- 
tion in branches of the railroad industry 
other than the maintenance of equip- 
ment departments (to which the author 
has con lined his attention) as well as its 
appearance in other industries. 

Generally, this book of Professor 
Wood's is well worth consideration by 
trade unionists within and without the 
railroad industry* and should appear on 
the shelves of all union libraries* 
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Poem Out of Past Limns Labor s Struggle 


C HRISTIANA (MRS FRED) BER- 
tram saw Budd McKiliip's poem, 
“Labor Defiant” in the December 
number. Mrs. Bertram, wife of a mem- 
ber of the union, living in Tenafiy, N. J., 
reads widely. She knows verse when 
she hears it. She reminded us, “Labor 
Defiant is a stirring poem.” Then she 
recalled that in her scrap-book at home, 
she had saved another stirring poem of 
an earlier day, “The Breadwinner's 
Ballad,” by Robert McIntyre. She of- 
fered to send us the full text of this 
work, and a sketch of Dr, McIntyre’s 
life. Evidence that we accepted this 
gracious offer is prominent on this 
page, McIntyre's poem will interest 
every person with a taste for lilting, 
ringing verse. That McIntyre was a 
working man is plain by the words he 
uses, the plain, hard words of daily life. 
But he weaves them into patterns of 
beauty like — “They stretch the heavy 
bridge that hangs a roadway in the 
sky.” 

The prophecy contained in the last 
stanza will strike many readers as 
utopian. 

We are indebted to Mrs. Bertram for 
the following sketch of McIntyre's life: 

Was a Mason's Boy 

“ Robert McIntyre was born in Sel- 
kirk, Scotland. November 20. 1851. His 
parents moved to Philadelphia while he 
was a boy. He was apprenticed to a 
mason. The hours were long but he 
managed to study. He worked for years 
as a mason. 

“In 1878 he began preaching. His 
sturdy manhood, indomitable energy 
and determination, together with great 
natural ability made him one of the 
leading preachers and lecturers in the 
West. 

“Dr. McIntyre never forgot his ex- 
periences while working as a laboring 
man. His hearty sympathy is shown in 
his poem entitled, 'The Breadwinner's 
Ballad.* ” 

This lyric, written more than 10 years 
before the establishment of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor suggests a line 
of thought. How many labor poems, 
how many labor stories penned, circu- 
lated perhaps in obscure places, worthy 
of preservation, have been lost? 

The labor tradition is an oral tradi- 
tion. The hurly-burly of the worker's 
life, the ever-pressing job of winning 
bread is not conducive to literary ef- 
fort. The poem is but a tool- — of 
momentary usefulness, tossed off as a 
by-product of struggle, or a song urging 
to battle. 

Unions Chronicle Labor 

Probably one of the unrecorded ser- 
vices rendered by labor unions has been 
the founding of newspapers and maga- 
zines in which the stories and verse 
written by men on the job could be 
preserved. 


Reader sends in popular ballad 
of 18 70’s. <f The Breadwinner's 
Ballad" has significance for 
every one who toils. Perhaps 
many hundreds of worthy poems 
written by working men have 
been lost. 


It is a mistake not to think that liter- 
ature has value to the movement. A 
movement without its songs, its slogans, 
its tunes, its literature is like an army 
without a bugle or a drummer. It is a 
dead army. 

Mrs. Bertram adds a word of criti- 
cism. “The Breadwinner's Ballad, from 
a modern standpoint might not be char- 
acterized as ‘good* poetry, for it does 
not seem to scan weft. But McIntyre 
was sincere.” 


THE BREADWINNER’S BALLAD 

By Robert McIntyre 

At break of day and set of sun we hear their heavy tread. 

God's old brigade, all undismayed , they battle for daily bread. 

And they laugh to know that long ago the Lord of life and death 
Fared forth at dawn, and home at dunk, with them in Nazareth. 

Foreheads white For lack of light, or brows all brown with gritne, 

Their garments black with soot and alack, or gray with mason's lime, 

They ring the trowel, push the plane, they travel the stormy deep, 

They click the type and clang the press, when loved ones are asleep. 
Through the city street and the country lane their lusty voices ring; 

By the roaming forge in the mountain gorge this cheery song they sing: 

Oh, we march a waif in the early mom, 

Ah we have since the world began 
Don't muzzle the ox that treadeth the com. 

Leave a share for the working mem. 

Some are workmen, coarse and strong, and some are craftsmen fine. 

They set the plow, they steer the raft, they sweat in sunless mine; 

They lift the sledge and rive the wedge, they hide with cunning art 
The power where the spark can tear the mountain's granite heart. 

They reap the fields of ripened grain, and fill the lands with bread; 

They make the ore give up its gold beneath the stamp mills tread; 

They spread the snowy sail aloft, they sweep the dripping seine, 

They waft the wife a fond farewell, and they ne'er come home again. 

But they march away in the early mom. 

As they have since the world began . 

Don’t muzzle the ox that treadeth the corn , 

Leave a share for the working man. 

They make the fiery furnace flow in streams of spouting steel; 

They bend the planks and brace the ribs along the oaken keel; 

They fold the flock, they feed the herd, they in the forest hew. 

And with the whetstone on the scythe beat labor’s sweet tattoo; 

They climb the coping, swing the crane, and set the capstone high; 

They stretch the heavy bridge that hangs a roadway in the sky; 

They speed the shuttle, spin the thread and weave the silken weft; 

Or crushed to death amid the wreck, they leave the home bereft. 

But they march tru;ay in the early morn, 

As they kaim since ffre world began. 

Don’t muzzle the ox tAat treadeth the com , 

Leave a share for the working man. 

In ancient days they were but serfs, and by the storied Nile 
Unhappy hordes, they drew the cords around the heathen pile. 

Where Karnak, Tyre and Carthage stood, where roll Euphrates' waves. 

Grim gods look down with stony frown upon the hapless slaves. 

That day is past, thank Heaven, no more does Man the Toiler bow 
His mighty head with fear and dread, for he is Master now. 

His hand is strong, his patience long, his wholesome blood is calm. 

Within his soul sits peace enthroned, and on his lips a psalm: 

Oh, we march away in tke early morn, 

As we have since the world began. 

Don't m&xzle tAc ox that treadeth the eorn^ 

Leave n share for the working man. 
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Whom Goda Wish Statisticians of the National Indus- 
to Destroy trial Conference Hoard find that the 

national wealth has not been greatly 
impaired* We are still the richest country in the world, 1 hr 
statisticians fix the sum of 329,7 billions of dollars as mir total 
money value as a nation in 1930. The drop from 1929 to 
1930 is placed at 32 billions of dollars. 

Our national debt is about 16 billions of dollars, or a little 
more than five per cent of the total wealth. An increase of 
seven or eight billion dollars in the national debt would mean 
a mortgage of about eight per cent upon the total national 
wealth. This should not seem excessive even to apostles of 
private initiative. 

State and city indebtedness possibly may increase this sum 
1 2 or 13 billions of dollars. The total still remains less than 
the sum expended for the World War and makes the total 
mortgage upon America s vast wealth but a small fraction. 

Yet those bankers and business men who enthusiastically 
welcome an increase in the national debt of several billion dol- 
lars to supplement the credit facilities of the nation, are now 
horror-stricken that labor wants five billion dollars spent on 
public works. 

The arguments of the bankers take on the air of condu- 
siveness. The money is not available, they say. In short, 
they are prepared to dictate vital national policies for the 
federal government just as they have dictated municipal 
policies for the great cities of New York and Detroit. New 
York has greatly cut its public works program as a result. 
The answer is, of course, a disagreeable one. If the United 
States cannot raise five billion dollars to expend on needed 
physical improvements in order to aid the unemployed and 
business in general, it better declare itself bankrupt and pro- 
em! out upon new lines. 

Little— almost nothing — has been done for the unemployed. 
The seven million jobless have got along only by three heroic 
treatments: ( I ) They have taxed their physical stamina (in 
the well known vernacular, they have taken it out of their 
hides) i (2) they have used up their slender surplus, mort- 
gaged their entire futures; and (3) they have taxed their rela- 
tives, friends and organizations to keep them from want. Now 
these resources are about gone. The policy of relief through 
private charity is an absolute failure. Municipalities are in- 
capable of extending aid. Real want — starvation— waits just 
beyond. 


The public works program has the double merit of reliev- 
ing the jobless, and of stimulating business. Thawing out 
frozen assets— the intent of the finance bills— is not enough; 
work must be supplied, purchasing power of the underlying 
pop u 1 at ion resto red . 

It is futile now to talk about the policies of bankers which 
have plunged the richest nation of the world into this need. 
It is useless to remind them that it was their speculative orgy, 
their wholesale, indiscriminate investments abroad, which 
make up the chief cause of the debacle. 

N"u sign of shame or repentance manifests itself in them. 
No sign of changed policy appears. They arc just as heady, 
just as unreasonable, just as greedy, just as blind. In short, 
they belong to the historical crew of wrecking reaction- 
aries, who never learn from experience. Whom the gods wish 
to destroy, they first make mad. 


Singing a The lot of the wage-cutters is nut all 

Different Tune roses. They are having a hard time to 

synchronize their various campaigns. 

Wage-cutting is a part of a policy of deflation. Bank sub 
sidtzation (through the various new finance corporations) is 
a form of inflation. /Vs a result, we have the bankers and 
their apologists playing different tunes on the harp. In 
erne column of their publications they blare out the need tor 
wage-cuts, am! in another they press forward the fact that 
deflation has gone far enough. A body of economists, headed 
by Warren M. Persons, former Harvard professor, warns that 
the downward plunge of prices must be halted, and credit 
expanded, 

Lieutenant-Governor Lehman, of New York, a hanker h\ 
trade, declared publicly the other day that ‘'any unreasonable 
reduction of wages, or lowering of standards in factory, shop 
ur store, or oilier exploitation of the dire necessities of a great 
and fine part of our population will serve no purpose, but fur- 
ther to weaken the economic structure and disorganize 

society," 

Even the reactionary Journal of Commerce (New York) 
declared editorially; 

“Mure serious, however, than erratic and inconsiderate 
reduction* in rates of pay which can be later corrected are 
the changes introduced under pressure into the conduct of 
the work itself. Even in good times it is necessary in 
yfruggir against a lowering of standards which takes the 
form of exploitation of the worker and Inadequate provision 
for his physical comfort and welfare, in periods of depres- 
sion ground is sure to be lost since, uitle>s he is strongly 
organized, the average worker has little resistance power 
at a time when competition for employment is fierce. Con- 
sequently, as Lieutenant -Govern or Lehman says, l carc and 
wisdom are required in ihe treatment of the difficult situa- 
tion now faced by industry and labor alike . 1 u 

Added to tills, was a stirring warning, which the New York 
rimes published conspicuously upon its financial pages: 

“During the week a newspaper published the annual 
statement of a large tobacco manufacturing company mhow- 
ing earning* higher than in 1930. liUmediateJy below there 
was printed A dispatch from an important tobacco-growing 
district which declared that the farmers averaged only half 
their usual income, due to low price?. 
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“The moral is too apparent to need mention. Extend such 
instances to the country as a whole and there would be little 
hope of anything but economic chaos. The relation between 
profits, whether in dividends nr exorbitant salaries, is 
probably 3$ responsible as anything else for our recur ring 
business cycles, Purchasing power of the many becomes too 
small to keep alive the demand on which profits and 
dividends depend." 

These are real warning signals flying in the wind, but will 
the profit-mad heed them? 


A Labor Heavy opposition in Congress against pub- 

Rcsponsibility Ik works bills and other relief measures is 
at this writing mobilized. The inertia 
engendered by a campaign year, the propaganda of big tax- 
payers, the refusal of business organizations to support the 
measure, are hard to overcome. But the La Follettc public 
works bill is a scientifically drawn bill designed to give work 
to the unemployed by performing needed construction, and 
it is more. It is a lull designed to set up a permanent Ad* 
ministration of Public Works, which is charged with the ini 
par rant task of so spacing government jobs, that they will tend 
to level off the business cycle. 

Because it is a sane, scientific proposal, backed by the best 
opinions, labor can well make it a permanent part of its legis 
larive program, and whether it meets with approval of special 
privilege today or not, to work Continuously for its passage. 

This is not alt. Affairs are moving very rapidly* Changes 
are swift and momentous. Crises merge into crises* It is 
likely that within rt month or six weeks the whole economic 
picture will have changed, and not even the big tax-payer, the 
banker, the business man. and the professional lobbyist cart 
head off the public works bills. Labor can perform a service 
by continually pressing for their passage. 


'"Ethical” One Sunday morning in December the Wash* 
Journalism ingum Star carried n copyrighted article on it* 
front page signed In Frederic William Wile, 
w ho, as the radio announcers like to have it. h an "interna- 
tionally known newspaper correspondent/ ' 

This article levelled a hold attack on building trades unions, 
declaring that the occupation of the new l . S. Department 
of Commerce Building was delayed by adherence to union 
technicalities, the delay costing the government mam thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Mr. Wile is the kind of newspaper man, who likes to strut 
before high school and college classes, and talk pompously 
about "the ethics of the journalistic profession/ 1 

Late in January, the Washington Star published a cor ret 
tion of this article — this time on an inside page, on a week- 
day. The correction came in the form of a letter from Con- 
solidated Engineering Company, constructors ot the new 
Commerce Building. The builders declared that the contract 
set June 1, 1932, as the date for completion of the new build- 
ing, and that the record of much earlier completion is "one 
of which anyone can be proud/' and "we have received favor- 
able commendation from many sources." 

The letter reveals that the government did at one time con- 


sider occupancy of the center sett ion of the Commerce Build- 
ing earlier than the others, but that "it abandoned the plan 
irrespective oi the extra cost, because numerous and drastic 
changes have been made in the center section during the en- 
tire year of 1931, and these changes would not have been pos- 
sible at the price bid had the building been occupied/' 

Thus the internationally known newspaper correspondent, 
with his ethical strut tings, is proved a writer of cheap pro pa 
gantfa against the craftsmen, whose skill, loyalty, and compe- 
tency made the early completion of the building possible. 


New York’s Electrical Workers* Local Union No. 3, 
Achievement of New York, has probably as difficult an 
environment in which to operate as any in 
the United States. In the metropolis, powerful employer or- 
ganizations are centered. They are rich, active and secretive. 
They have been accustomed to employ tactics against labor 
unions which will not bear the light of day. They wait on 
the side-lines. They familiarize themselves with any discon- 
tent which may show itself, however small, seek, often by 
venal means, to widen the dissension, broaden the gaps, and 
tear the union wide open with strife* 

Now a period of prolonged unemployment always gives rise 
ro discontent* Unfortunate, hungry, baffled men listen to 
wily tongues much more readily titan busy, employed men. 
Quite recently this office has been made aware that some 
agency was seeking to corrupt the New York local with a 
fresh batch of falsehoods — lies so bald, extreme and exag- 
gerated that no man in his right senses would believe them. 
Until recently there was reason to believe the local might be 
damaged by the under current of suspicion thus set in motion. 

But the local officers met the situation frankly. At a regu- 
lar meeting they drew the issue clear. The union voted over- 
whelmingly to support administration measures. Another 
conspiracy engineered from the outside had failed. 

The New York incident lias a lesson fur the whole member- 
ship* Union men have a right to suspect the honesty of any 
rabid* loud-talking critic of union management. Honest union 
men don't present iheir criticism that way. They don't try to 
start a mutiny* They try constructive ways to meet emer- 
gencies, and by going to their officers, in a spirit of co-opera- 
tion. Where a member employs other tactics, it is legitimate 
to question bis motives, and to inquire, what interest other 
than that of this organization is he seeking to serve? 


To Be The most bitter and revealing debate of the con- 
Noted grcssiomil session came upon the question of federal 
relief of the jobless. The uncompromising work of 
Senator Costigun and Senator La Follettc was negated by 
much sophistry on the other side. . , Five million unionists 
will be glad to know that the Senate judiciary committee has 
voted om favorably a new anti-injunction bill. This bill out- 
laws the yellow dog contract, and is designed to stop injunc- 
tion abuse, . The anti-in junction bill comes ar a time 
when sentiment among business men is strong against the anti- 
trust laws. Strange, most of the injunctions issued depend 
upon the anti-trust laws for their spurious validity. 
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THE UNION IS WORTHY OF YOUR FAITH 

By a WORKERS WIPE 


T HESE are discouraging times. But 
getting discouraged does not bring 
a single ray of light into the dark- 
ness, in fact, it makes people shut their 
eyes to whatever hopeful signs might be 
seen if they were in the mood to look. 
I know many of the wives of our mem* 
bers are worried; they have had finan- 
cial troubles, for work is scarce, and 
bank failures have wiped out the sav- 
ings of many families. Institutions 
whose safety was a by-word have 
crashed; and prominent men whose 
“word was ns good as their bond 11 have 
broken promises. 

But there is one institution in which 
we all have a part that stands sound and 
unshakable, and one group of men who 
have kept, and will keep their word. 
That is our union and our officers. And 
that ray of light that encourages all 
who have a part in this organization is 
the courageous spirit of the member- 
ship. It's not the cocksure attitude of 
the man who has never faced real diffi- 
culties; nor is it the melodramatic “do 
or die for old Si wash”; it r s rather the 
quiet, determined faith of men who 
realize that we are in a tremendous 
struggle and that our greatest hope for 
decent living and working conditions 
lies in the concerted effort made through 
our union. 

I suppose you may wonder why 1 
think we women should think of it ns 
“our*' union. Well, we have had the 
benefit of more money to spend than 
if the I. B. E. W. had not been on the 
job to keep up wages. We have had 
the protection of the insurance which 
has been maintained for our particular 
benefit. And we have had the com- 
fortable feeling of knowing that no mat- 
ter how little we were able to lay away 
for old age, the Brotherhood pension 
fund was steadily accumulating on our 
behalf. Isn't that reason enough that 
we should feel it's our union? In addi- 
tion to this we have had the sntisf action 
of knowing, each woman of us, that her 
husband had kept his self-respect, had 
fulfilled his responsibility to others and 
could take a satisfactory pride in his 
work. 

Union if Renl Protection 

Union electricians are men of intelli- 
gence. Even though they may be out 
of work or on short time, they realize, 
as they look about them, how much 
worse is the condition of the man who 
never joined a union, who has no way 
to protect his wage scale when starving 
men, eager for jobs, are anxious to do 


the work for less, and who finds himself 
either cut to a bare subsistence wage, or 
out of work with nothing to fall back 
upon but cold public charity. 

The union is able to maintain its scale. 
Few employers are willing to engage in 
a fight with a militant group like this. 
However, the good judgment of our offi- 
cers, local and International, coupled 
with the good spirit of union contrac- 
tors, has almost entirely proven that all 
disputes may be settled by peaceful 
methods. Where it is inevitable that the 
scale must be adjusted, the change is 
made by negotiation, and for n stated 
time only. 

The out-of-work Brother may well be 
thankful that he is still a union man. 
Don't you wives realize that the Inter- 
national and the local unions have, and 
are, struggling to aid every man to keep 
his insurance and pension standing as 
well, furnishing you with protection 
that you need now more than ever? The 
union is paying for this, and it is giving 
you security for your future. If you 
think this is not worth something just 
ask a life insurance agent to figure for 
you what it would cost you to buy 
similar insurance and pension as an 
individual. 

Any Brother who neglects to make 
the very simple reports that are neces- 
sary to keep him in good standing while 
unemployed, is doing a very great injury 
to himself and his family. Why don't 
you just remind him from time to time, 
if your husband is one of those who 
should report? He- may be discouraged 
and blue, thinking “what's the use?" but 
your common sense will show you that 
this is really important. 

When these bitter times are over and 
we will be starting on the upgrade once 
more, our union machine must be in 
good repair for the long pull ahead. 
Carlton E. Meade, of Local No, 86, 
Rochester, N, Y., sums it up vigorously 
in the January Journal; 

“We are going through the most try- 
ing times since the beginning of organ- 
ized labor. Never before has such an 
array of capital and political influences 
been aligned against us. We are in a 
struggle for the maintenance of the very 
principles for which we are organized, 
make no mistake about that, 

“We must back up our officers, local 
and International, they are trying to 
help us. 

“We are in a desperate struggle, and, 
as a whole, are on the defensive. We 
must entrench ourselves and fight back 
intelligently, holding our organization 


intact If conditions demand it we must 
make concessions. We might better 
abandon some things than lose standards 
of work and living that took 60 years 
to build up. 

“Without an organization, what can 
we expect? Nothing but intolerable 
working conditions and starvation wages 
— serfdom, the very things that organ* 
ized labor has fought against since 
1881 ,” 

Membership Rallies to Standard 

This is only one of the many courage* 
ous letters in the January number. 
Dozens of expressions of faith in the 
stability and value of the union were 
made last month. This is not excep- 
tional, for you cannot read through the 
correspondence section of any Journal 
without finding in many letters this same 
expression of faith and pride in the 
union, coupled with determination of 
the writer, which you realize means the 
group he is writing for, to keep the 
union what it is, never wavering, ever 
progressing. Even now, when you might 
expect these writers to feel worried and 
discouraged, there is no grumbling. Isn't 
that n ray of light? It means that 
morale is good in the locals, that our 
boys are not giving way to weakness anil 
despair. I want you to read a few para- 
graphs I have picked from some of the 
letters so that you will see the fine spirit 
that prevails, not in any particular local- 
ity, but generally all over the territory 
that the Brotherhood controls. 

The scribe from L, U, No. 105, Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, J, E, McNamara, tells 
what conditions used to be “less than 
four yeors ago," before the local was 
organized, and relates the very satisfy- 
ing improvements that have been made 
even in these hard times. He continues: 

“1 have no need to tell our members 
that these improvements were obtained 
through this organization but, ‘lest we 
forget, 1 which in so easy, I want to re- 
mind them of these facts, then perhaps 
we could all agree that we have had good 
value For our money, then go on pulling 
together for still better conditions." 

“Our International Officers stand head 
and shoulders up, fearless, trustworthy 
and fighting for the right as they see it,” 
says Herman R. Armbruster, of Local 
No. 103, Springfield, HL “Read the 
December Worker and then you will 
have some idea of what has been accom- 
plished and what they are trying to do. 
It is no guess work with them, they have 
a set program mapped out and with 
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A practical spring fmhion in the ensemble of “spectator sports** type which wight 
he copied by the home seamstress* Red, white and blue striped cotton uniting is 
combined with white unde -wale corduroy. The lining of (he lop coat is cut on the 
diagonal to match a simitar treatment in the skirt . A cotton broadcloth blouse 
is worn under the sleeveless jumper top of corduroy. The mannish scarf and hat 
of the material used in the costume are truly ensemble details and the outfit has 
the further advantage of being washable . Courtesy Cotton Textile Institute* 


other organizations they expect to do 
great things for the 3. B. E, W, We as 
members should give them our loyal 
support 

“International President Broach is 
one of the ablest, if not the ablest labor 
official in the United States and 
Canada. 1 ' 

Real Loyalty Shown 

Writing under the title, “Who Pays 
the Freight?” Gene Gaiilac, business 
manager of Local No. 595, Oakland, 
Calif., says, “We are not downhearted 
out bore in the land of wide open faces,” 
He tells an instance that* he says, re- 
stored his faith in human nature and is 
well worth hearing: 

“An old timer came in to pay his 
quarterly dues in advance. He joined 
the Internationa] Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers before 1 was born. He is 
still a good electrician and in norma! 
times works quite steadily. He has been 
on the shelf practically this whole year 
through sickness, operation and slack 
times. I hated to take his dough and 
said as much. Right there I learned 
something about unionism, lie said in 
no uncertain terms that the union dues 
came first on his list He never had been 
carried and wouldn’t be as long as there 
was anything left to put on the ice.” 

From Cleveland, Ohio, “Bill” Blake 
of L. U. 912, writes this: 

“We have passed through one of the 
most trying years that the labor organ- 
izations of this country have ever Ex- 
perienced and conditions indicate that 
the worst of the struggle is yet to come. 
Now is the time when every local officer 
and member should put his shoulder to 
the wheel and work for the organization. 
Forget your personal likes and dislikes. 
If a man is a good union man, co-op- 
erate with him whether you like his 
Aunt Hattie's standing in the social reg- 
ister or not. An officer who publicly 
criticises the organization or its officers 
is guilty of violating his oath of office. 
We must hold every member and stand 
united if we hope to hold what we have 
gained in the last decade. What we do 
now will decide what the future will be. 
Stand pat, or lose everything and start 
the long tiphill climb all over again.” 

The wife who is so worried that she 
can’t help bring a little grouchy should 
read the Copyist’s letter from Local No. 
212, Cincinnati, but 1 don't want to 
print it in full. If you are feeling blue, 
I wish you would read it, however, I’m 
sure it would make you sympathize with 
“Bill” and do that important pari that 
only you can do, to help him. 

Sunlight in Darkneti 

And if you want to read of the efforts 
that many locals are making to furnish 
relief for their unemployed members* 
you will find the correspondence section 
every month tells of the plans that are 
being used here, there, and everywhere. 
In conclusion, I want you to read this 
tribute to the union from Brother Go- 
razza, of L. U. No. 214, Chicago: 

“Yet behind this dark horizon through 
which we are groping our way there still 


rises a shining cloud, and this bright 
cloud is our union. Were it not for 
our organization we would still be fur- 
ther enmeshed in the gulf of despair. 
And were it not for our few honest-to- 
goodness members within our local 
union, who arc willing to make still fur- 
ther sacrifices to help a Brother in dis- 
tress, life would not. be much more than 
n dark cloud. iThe writer speaks from 
recent experiences.) Remember, Broth- 
ers, especially you of Local No, 214, 
who may be in distress and perhaps are 


on the verge of dropping your member- 
ship in your local union, think back on 
what the organization has done for you, 
for it is your union, together with others 
who have In every depression borne the 
brunt of all workingmen’s battles. They 
are constantly on the alert, watching 
and initiating legislation for your btme- 
fit — fighting bills inimical to labor in 
general. It is they who are always on 
the job, fighting wage cuts, and accept- 
ing them only after all other resources 
have failed," 
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CONSTRUCTIVE HINTS 


TYPE OH WATTflOUR METERS 

Alterant I ng- Current 
Apptk«ljan 

The rout ad vantages of WAtthour meter 
arit determined by the following factors: 
rtf ability to register accurately under all 
load conditions; Its ability to main Lain this 
accuracy for long period* of time with 
minimum attention and expens*; its re- 
liability: tow internal losses; it* indepen- 
dence Of normal variations of temperature,, 
volt nga, power* factor, wave form, and 
frequency, It* lurbanco*, or abnormal vi- 
bration*, It* ability to Start at very light 
load*, and it* capacity for overload*. A 
meter ihtnild aleo be of light* compact and 
strong mechanical construction, easy to 
instnl 1* and easy to tost. 

Distinctive Feat urea 

Tho Oil meter U so designed electrically 
that U meet! the above requirements, and 
to designed mechanically that It cannot 
easily bo thrown out of adjustment* These 
qualities give it the Important character- 
istics of being able to maintain it* initial 
high accuracy for Jong period* of service 
with tittle or no attention and maintenance 
expense- The accuracy is especially high 
at the lower end of the load curve as It 
should be, because for the greater part of 
the time the actual load on a meter Is but 
a small percentage of its capacity* Some 
of the factors which have resulted in these 
Important characteristics are: refinements 
of tho design of the bearings, moving ele- 
ment, electromagnets, permanent magnet, 
register and case construction* 

Operation 

OB wntthour meters operate on the in- 
duct Ion principle. In a perfect meter the 
driving torque would be exactly propor- 
tional to the product of the volUgc, current 
and power factor of the circuit* and tho 
retarding force would he exactly propor- 
tional to the speed — ‘friction being absent — 
In which rase n direct ratio would exist 
between the speed and the energy passing 
through the meter, thus giving It absolute 
accuracy throughout its entire load range. 
The more perfect a meter is, the greater 
will he the percentage of Work expended 
usefully in driving the disc* and the more 
direct will be the ratio between the speed 
and the energy passing through the meter 
at at] loads* 

The OB meter more nearly approached 
the perfect meter because of (I) its high 
ratio of torque to friction, duo to more 
perfect bearings and registering mechan- 
ism; (2) more constant ratio between en- 
ergy am! torque, duo to more efficient de- 
sign of the electromagnet; and (3) more 
direct ratio between effective torque and 
speed, due to the use of magnets made of 
special stool, treated., formed and aged by 
processes which assure permanency under 
tho most severe service conditions* 

Per forma nre Characteristics. Low fric- 
tion nnd the efficient torque characteristics 
of OB meters enable them to accurately 
register the smallest loads, such as 
boll-ringing transformers, motor-operated 
clocks, etc* OB accuracy la not affected 
appreciably by varying voltage or fre- 
quency. A 16 per cent change In voltage 
will not affect the accuracy of the OB meter 


more than 0.3 per cent, and the maximum 
error for a 10 per cent change in frequency 
Is less than 0,5 per cent In the GO-cyclo 
meter. 

OB electromagnets are uniform, a char- 
acteristic which permits the use of a single 
fixed power-factor compensation In a single 
phase meter* This gives correct compen- 
sation within I Mi per cent on power factor* 
between £0 per cent lagging and leading. 
In polyphase meters the power-factor com- 
pensator is adjustable, hut ft is necessary 
only to check the power-factor com pen na- 
tion initially, the adjustment then remain- 
ing fixed until purposely changed* 

OB meters aro remarkably accurate over 
their entire loud range. Overload compen- 
sation has been accomplished without dis- 
turbing tho accuracy below full toad* The 
compensation in the OB meter ii so bal- 
anced that the load curve Is practically a 
straight line from light load to beyond 
double load. Thus, over a range far greater 
than tho residence-meter operates on the 
average* the OB motor has superior 
accuracy* 

Temperature compensation both in the 
electromagnet and In the permanent mag- 
net, la obtained by a method that utilise* 
the physical change of materials with 
change of temperature. 

Cons! ruction 

Base and Terminal*. The base is made 
of drawn steel In n special channel con- 
struction. While the base is smaller and 
lighter than a cast-iron base, the strength 
and rigidity of cast Iron has been retained* 
The meter is mounted by two screws, one 
through tho terminal chamber, the other 
through n top mounting lug loosely rivet od 
to the back of the meter. Both screws 
urn sealed by the term! mil chamber. 

Terminals aro very accessible for con- 
necting* Tho terminal I* designed to use 
a special clamping screw which has an 
unusually large clamping surface. The 5- 
iifTLpere motor terminal will hold a No. 4 
wire securely* 

Elect roxnfignct. One * pirns laminations 
form the complete magnetic circuit. 
They are held together in one solid, 
noise-proof unit by special copper rivet*. 
The voltage and two current coils 
are ail placed above the disc. This ar- 
rangement cause* the series poles to be 
partially energized continuously from tho 
potential coil* which eliminates the flux 
loss usually found in induction watthour 
meters. This important characteristic gives 
the OB muter exceptionally high ratio to 
work at light load. For this reason tho 
light load compensator Is not required in 
the OB meter to assist in overcoming the 
natural hysteresis lag, hut it serve* merely 
to compensate for slight variations in the 
characteristics of electromagnets. For these 
reasons the OB meter has no dip In the 
light load portion of load curve. Compen- 
sation for temperature and power factor 
are provided in the electromagnet* 

Permanent Magnet. In maintaining per- 
manent accuracy in a watthour meter, the 
permanent magnets have an important 
function. 

The permanent magnet* of OB meters 
are made of a high quality magnet sled 
properly heat-treated and adequately aged 
to assure permanency of calibration. The 


magnet consists of two C-shapcd magnets 
fastened together permanently by a strong 
non-ferrous alloy casting. This casting also 
supports the full load adjustment, so that 
calibration for full load i a not destroyed 
when the permanent magnet is removed 
from the meter. Temperature compensa- 
tion in tho permanent magnets i» obtained 
by tho use of a magnetic disc located on 
the lower side of the full load adjuster. 

Frame. The frame, like the base, is made 
of drawn steel* Besides serving as a mag- 
netic shield between the electromagnet and 
the permanent magnet, the frame supports 
the meter elements, Including the top and 
lower bearings. Thu* the entire meter 
element may be removed from the base as 
a unit without disturbing the relation of 
any of its parts* Each assembly ha* a 
definite location and cannot be incorrectly 
assembled. On account of this important 
feature in the design of the OB meter, it 
can bo completely dismantled and renssem 
Mod without losing the calibration* 

Moving Element. The disc Is made of 
aluminum and is Z 5/16 inches in diameter* 
Its surface is stippled to give It added 
strength. The shaft is made of an aluminum 
alloy that is strong and light. The shaft 
is swaged to correct diameter for the disc 
huh and tho upper jewel bearing sleeve. 
Provision is made for testing all OB meters 
by means of the strobosopic method. For 
this, the edge of the disc is notched. 

Bearings. Since n watthour meter must 
maintain its accuracy over a long period of 
time, the initial friction, and especially in- 
crease In friction due to the wear of part*, 
must be kept at a minimum. The principal 
so urn? of wear in a meter is the main shaft 
lower hearing. 

In the OB motor the main shaft tower 
bearing consists of n very highly polished 
and hardened steel ball which revolves be- 
tween two cup-shaped sapphire jewel*. Not 
only, therefore, la ihe wear divided be- 
tween two Jewels, but, because of the 
minute gyrations of the ball, wear is dis- 
tributed over the whole surface of the 
jewel*. In other words, the ball bearing 
U equivalent to an infinite number of 
pivot** This bearing assure* minimum 
friction and sustained accuracy with low 
maintenance cost* It will last almost in- 
definitely and requires no lubrication what- 
ever, either for protection to the parts or 
to reduce normal friction. The lower sec* 
tion of the jewel bearing ha* n special 
flexible mounting which absorb* the natural 
vibration produced in alternating current 
electromagnet*. This increases the life of 
the bearing, and makes it silent in 
operation. 

Tho top, or guide bearing, consist* of a 
polished steel spindle which fits into the 
top of the disc shaft. An olive-bronze ring 
with small contact surface is mounted in 
the top of the disc shaft pinion to receive 
the spindle. The spindle is continuously 
oiled by a lubricant sealed In the disc 
shaft. 

R e g I a t e r* To facilitate reading, the 
figure and dial circles on the OB register 
are made larger than those of former 
meters. The register is mounted by means 
of two bayonets and may be easily re- 
moved and replaced without chance of In- 
correct mesh between the pinion on the 

{ Continued on page 110) 
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RADIO 


BROADCASTING PROGRESS 

By At'STIN r MCSCARBOIJIIA, Ml'm. I II. B.. Mrm. A. I. E. E. 


A LL branches of radio have progressed 
during the past year— marine, air- 
plane and commercial radio, talking 
pictures p photo-electricity and broadcasting. 
In view of the fact that broadcasting con- 
cerns more people than any other branch 
of radio — an audience of about 50,000,000 
radio listeners — a review of 1031 and a 
forecast of 1932; are in order. 

Broadcasting has progressed in two 
directions, namely* the artistic and the 
technical. The former hardly concerns us 
here, except in so far ns the Lev h nival ad- 
vances of the year are used to better the 
artistic or program end of broadcasting. 
And, of course, the demand for improved 
programs has stimulated the technical 
achievements or 1031, In general it might 
be said that the progress in broadcasting 
has been in the nature of refinements and 
studies tending t.s> the elimination nf what 
have been the variable factors of broad- 
casting, static, weather conditions, fading 
and the like. Other years have witnessed 
more startling innovations, particularly in 
receiver design. In 1931 broadcasting has 
been improved more from the transmitter 
end, permitting greater radio enjoyment. 

One of Uic most important advancements 
of the year was station synchroniza- 
tion, by means of which the limited 
broadcast band can be utilised to the 
greatest possible advantage. WTIC, 
of Hartford, and WBAL, of Haiti- 
more, ordinarily share the LOGO kilo- 
cycle band- The stations share time, 
one remaining silent while the other 
broadcasts. Thus, the excellent 
Kquipment of each station was 
wasted many hours dally, due to en- 
forced silence white the other was 
broadcasting. Laat March synchro- 
nization was commenced and has 
been used ever since, While Balti- 
more is using the IhfiO kilocycle band 
Hartford shifts to 660 kilocycle#, tile- 
band of WEAF, of New York, and 
synchronized with WEAF, broadcasts 
the programs transmitted by that 
station. Before the development of 
synchronization Hartford and WEAK 
would have interfered with each 
other were they to broadcast on the 
same band at the same time, since 
they are situated quite close to each 
other, and operate on high power. 

Now Hartford need not be off the 
air while Baltimore is using their 
mutual band, And when Hartford if? 
using 1060 kilocycles Baltimore 
shifts to 76(1 kilocycles, the bund of 
W.TZ, and, synchronized with that 
station* h road rants its programs. 

Thus, both Hartford and Baltimore 
are on the air full time without in- 
terference with either each other or 
the two network key stations with 
which they are synchronized- 

How Reciprocity Works 

The development which has made 
this possible, and which we call syn- 


chronization, amounts to locking the wave* 
lengths of the two stations in question so 
closely together that no interference re- 
sults, The carrier wave of predetermined 
frequency is generated from a central fre- 
quency generator and simultaneously trans- 
mitted to both stations. This assures the 
same frequency to each station, since the 
stations act as amplifiers only rather than 
generators, and interference is eliminated - 
The Federal Radio Commission is now de- 
ciding whether the progress of synchroni- 
zation thus far and the developments now 
under way to adapt the practice to stations 
far removed from each other warrants the 
expansion of this system. 

Another technical advance of the past 
year is the development of improved wire 
lines. Network stations, and this applies 
to all networks, arc linker! together by wire 
lines, somewhat different from the ordi- 
nary telephone lines, chiefly in that the 
radio network lines can carry a wider range 
of frequencies, or tonal range. Until 1961 
the wire lines were the weak link in Hie 
network program. The microphone, the 
amplifier, the transmitter and the usual 
receiver could handle a wider range of 
frequencies than could the wire lines. 


Thus, if the program included notes from 
the very low note represented by 36 
cycles to the very high note represented 
by IthOfil} cycles, people listening to the 
program from a network station other than 
that from which the program was origi- 
nating, could hear only the notes between 
100 and 4, S00 cycles, for that was the limit 
of the frequency range handled by the 
wire lines. All the rest was lost, the low 
bass notes and the high violin notes, 

New- Wires Strong 

The year 1931 witnessed the development 
of wires that could handle from 40 to 7*500 
cycles, not quite the range handled by the 
transmitters but quite an improvement, 
The low limit will soon be stretched to 30 
cycles. The telephone company has 
already installed the new wire lines from 
New York to Washington and west to Chi- 
cago. St, Louis will soon he add mi Then, 
in accordance with its development pro- 
gram the telephone company will install 
the improved lines in other circuits until 
they will replace all the present ones. 
Another improvement of the last year is 
the phase corrector employed in networks 
using long wire lines. It is a scientific fact 
that some frequencies travel faster 
than others through wire, they do 
not all travel at precisely the speed 
of light. Ordinarily the ‘middle fre- 
quencies travel fastest, then Lite lows, 
then highs, and are received in that 
order, causing a hum or blurred 
effect, which many listeners have 
noted in programs originating hun- 
dreds of thousands of mites mvny, 
and carried to the local station over 
wire lines. The phase corrector 
equalizes the speed with which all 
the frequencies travel through the 
wires* or rather, compensates for the 
speed differences, Tt Is this develop- 
ment which makes it so difficult, in- 
deed, well nigh impossible to differ- 
entiate between programs originating 
near at hand from those coming 
through thousands of miles of wire 
line. The present Lucky Strike pro* 
gram, which jumps from one city 
to another, sometimes broadcasting 
from three cities thousands of miles 
apart on one evening without any 
difference in quality, Is made possi- 
ble largely by this development. 

Meet the New ‘•Mike* 

One of the most interesting ad- 
vances of 1931 is the parabolic or 
reflector microphone. The ordinary 
microphone is faced to the source of 
the sound to bo picked up. The para- 
bolic ^mike" is faced away from the 
sound- But in back of the “mike” is 
a large wood reflector, much like an 
enormous wooden chopping bowl, 
which may he focused on the source 
of the sound, which strikes this bowl 
(Continued on page 10H> 
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SCIENCE 


Connect i cut River Electric Power Tor 
Boston In IDS I 

Witt* the rapid progress now bei ng made 
in the completion of the dam and power 
house on the Connecticut River at Fifteen 
Milo Fall*, between East Barnet, Vt., and 
Littleton, N\ II., and the erection of the 12fi- 
mile transmission line from the power 
house on the New Hampshire side to 
Tewksbury, Mass,, It Is expected that elec- 
tric power will be ays Liable for use in 
Boston, and other eastern Massachusetts 
points, in 1931. It Is expected that some of 
the turbines will be in operation late In 
August or early in September , And that 
energizing of the line and testing will be 
completed so as to enable power to he 
transmitted in 1031. 

The four turbines in the power house will 
have a rating of 105,000 kilowatts. Elec- 
tricity will be transmitted at 220,000 volts 
to Tewksbury. This fs the first line of this 
voltage to he constructed in New England- 

At some future time another dam of 
slightly less capacity will be erected at a 
point about seven and one-half miles above 
this new dam, making the total develop- 
ment at Fifteen Mile Falls approximately 
300,000 horsepower. 

Research Notes — Imprisoning the Molecule 

In the evening, after a scorch in c, hot 
day, tome people sprinkle the porch and 
sidewalk, as well as the lawn. Evapora- 
tion is the process of changing a liquid to 
A vapor— inch a change use* up energy, 
and leaves the porch and sidewalk cooler 
than they were before. 

After you’ve played tennis, or hood the 
garden, and are all hot and tired and cov- 
ered with perspiration* standing in a breeze 
will cool you off rapidly sometimes too 
rapidly. The perspiration evaporates 
quickly, taking heat from the body to do 
so, and so you are cooled. 

Now that's exactly the way the refriger- 
ator works. Some liquid Is allowed to 
evaporate, that is, changed into a gas; a> 
it evaporates it uses up— absorbs — a lot of 
heat- 

Then the gas is cooled and squeezed to- 
gether and it changes back again into a 
liquid, ready once more to do some cooling. 
In order to make the refrigerator work, 
day in and day out* year after year, that 
gas and liquid must be kept tightly sealed. 
If it were all liquid, the job wouldn't be 
so bad. It’s the business of playing jailer 
to a flock of gas molecules that turns hair 
gray* 

Engineers solved this problem on paper 
by saying in effect, "All we have to do is 
build a 'prison' so tight that gas molecules 
cant possibly escape. We can do that if 
we weld the joints." 

So they built a lot of evaporators with 
welded joints, tested them carefully to see 
if there were any gas leaks* found none* 
and so everybody was happy. 

Happy, that is, until one day some time 
later, one of the evaporators did leak— not 
much of a leak. I'll grunt, but a leak just 
tb a Kami!* The evaporator had been care- 
fully welded, and still move carefully 
tested, and it seemed to be all right, hut 
later this leak was discovered,^ 

To some people, it might not seem *o 
.dreadful to hove one out of a good many 


evaporators develop a leak— but that one 
just took the joy out of life for those re- 
frigerator engineers. They'd planned so 
carefully to build prisons from which 
nothing could escape — and here was news 
of a prison break! 

So engineers and laboratory scientists put 
their heads together. First, they decided 
to use a different sort of weld — one made 
possible by Dr. Langmuir's discovery of the 
peculiar way in which hydrogen gas be- 
haves. This new welding process, called 
atomic hydrogen welding, is much more 
effective than the older methods in prevent- 
ing tiny holes. So no more trouble should 
result* 

But while these engineers were looking 
for prisons that gas couldn’t escape, they 
did a thorough job* They found that Dr. 
Coolidge* a long time ago, discovered that 
copper, under certain conditions, behave* 
the way you'd like to when you've made a 
social error. There are times when the 
best of people would like to crawl into a 
crack in the floor and hide. That's precisely 
what copper can he made to do, if you know 
how to do ft— and the "how to do it" was 
what Dr* Coolidge discovered some time 
ago. He recorded what he saw in his note- 
book, and then went on about learning 
something else. 

Looking through those well-preserved 
notebooks, the engineers learned how Dr. 
Coolidge came to find this trick copper has. 
The main job on hand at that time was 
learning to make ductile tungsten* and Dr. 
Coolidge, with his assistants, was heating 
powered tungsten in furnaces filled with 
hydrogen gas. 

That hydrogen was important. Tungsten 
is odd stuff. If you heat it in air, the 
atoms of tungsten get nil hot and bothered, 
and grub off a few*— usually three apiece— 
atoms of oxygon* The process of grabbing 
oxygen from the nir is quite similar to the 
rusting of iron and steel. Rusting tung- 
sten can be prevented by keeping air away 
from it; that's why the furnace is filled 
with hydrogen. 

So* these scientists were heating tungsten 
in a furnace filled with hydrogen gas. To 
keep the tungsten where It belonged, they 
tied it in place with pieces of steel wire. 
Once, by accident, someone used a piece 
of copper wire instead of the usual steel 
wire. When the furnace was opened, Dr, 
Coolidge could see that the experiment was 
ruined, because the copper hod melted and 
spilled the tungsten powder* But. being n 
good scientist, Coolidge saw more than the 
ruined experiment* He saw that the copper 
had run all over the place. Not only where 
you'd expect the melted copper would be, 
hut practically everywhere. Curiosity may 
have killed the cat* but it Is also the stuff 
research is made of. Out came Dr. Cool- 
idge's knife* and presently he was digging 
around to see how thick the layer of copper 
was. A knife wouldn't give the answer 
be had to use a microscope. Briefly, he 
found that copper melted in hydrogen css 
"wets" other metals just as water wots a 
tablecloth. Usually copper doesn't do this 
stunt— only when the heating is done in 
hydrogen. This wetting means that the 
liquid copper runs all over the place, into 
cracks and crevices, into holds that are so 
small even a microscope wouldn't see them. 

So* the refrigerator engineers gleefully 
built some huge hydrogen furnaces; they 


nicknamed those furnaces zeppelins, First 
they welded their evaporators with the 
atomic hydrogen torch; then copper h razed 
them in those huge Zeppelin furnaces. 
Shakespeare once said something about 
making assurance doubly sure — that's just 
what was done* 

Leak! Not even so much as one ga« 
atom* Why it would be easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle than for 
a gas atom to go through those evaporators. 

Rural Electrification 

Farm elect n beat ion is being studied at 
present with Increasing interest as u poten- 
tial field for very large sales of electrical 
apparatus and devices and current. 

There are approximately 0.5(10,000 farms 
in the United States, of which less than 
500,000 are receiving electric service from 
either central stations or individual tight 
rind power sets. Of the 0*000*000 now with- 
out electric service* it may be estimated 
that 4,000,000 are sufficiently prosperous to 
be able to meet the cost of electrification. 

The purchasing power of the farms may 
be gauged to some extent by the fact that 
the total crops for 1920 were valued at 
over $10,000,000,000, which was more than 
the combined total value of the output of 
ten of our leading industries* 

Experiments are now under way in dif- 
ferent sections of the country to determine 
the feasibility of farm electrification. The 
principal lines of study are: Methods of 
supplying current to the farmer at a cost 
that wilt be equitable and acceptable to 
both the farmer and the central station; 
the adaptation of farm machinery to elec- 
tric drive; and methods of use whereby the 
farmer can utilize an amount of current 
that will constitute an attractive load from 
the central station standpoint* 

The farm field may bo broadly divided 
into two divisions — the electrification of 
the house and the electrification of the farm 
processes. 

Airport Boundary Light 

The boundary lights are used to mark the 
boundaries of aviation fields so that on* 
coming pilots can see a pattern of the field 
They are spaced from 200 to 300 foot apart. 
Where n quantity is required, it is advis- 
able to use a constant current system, the 
cable being No* 8 B. & S, parkway. How- 
ever. multiple sockets are listed for use 
where series circuits are not advisable* 

Clear and inside-etched globes are used 
for boundary markers. Ruby globes are 
used for obstruction markers, being placed 
on pole lines and the highest points of 
buildings which are considered obstructions 
to taking off or landing. Green globes arc 
placed to indicate the moat favorable ap- 
proaches to the field. The hmso is usually 
hurled in the ground 18 Inches and filled 
in with crushed stone or concrete* For the 
aeries system, current is supplied by a con- 
stant-current transformer, either station 
or pole type. 

The 00 c* p. C00 o-lumen) series Mazda 
lamp is recommended lor use with this 
fitting. 

The pipe support is large enough to ac- 
commodate two parkway cables without re- 
moving lead cover. 
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ON EVERY JOB 


Thank* f© all our buddies irAo nr# deter- 
mined to keep this column from ituffering 
from the **doUful dote-te** blue*." Look* 
like we would hr aide to keep going awhile 
longer. 

Dig Xti. Brothcru! 

Rwe'fc a happy thought. It seemii that n 
day’s work brought a husky reword to n lint- 
man recently , While digging a hole for n 
telephone pole at Ashtabula, Ohio, he uncov* 
erecl u penny dated 1520. It was valued at 
more than $100, 


Because of "over production ," 3 *000 hunches 
of bananas — in perfect condition — were 
hauled out to sea from Baltimore and dumped 
overboard. 

They should have been made into oil for 
use of G. Q. P, orators in the next President 
tial campaign. 

B L* M, 


When the Lineman Haw I he Saw 

M> J (Martin) Boyle, one of the heel 
known and best liked railway officials in the 
middle west, la a story teller extraordinary. 
He was telling us of a case of wire trouble 
he once had. For several days the lineman 
hunted a cross. He would go over the die 
trict, find nothing, and be told (be line was 
clear. In a short time, the trouble would re- 
turn and back the poor lineman would pump. 
At Inst he found it. Carpenters wore work- 
ing on a depot and the wires made a handy 
and most excellent place to lay a saw when 
it was not being used. 

We might add that Mr, Boyle told us what 
the lineman said to the carpenter hut this 
being a family journal and sometimes read 
by the women and children perhaps we better 
omit that part of the story, 

— Train Dispatcher. 


The Crowning Can 

Patrick O'Hara was considered n courage- 
ous lineman by all his fellow workers. One 
morning he showed up at the job with his 
face bruised and an eye discolored. 

One of the boys said. “Why, Pat, what 
happened to you? Hit by m truck?" 

"Mo, me wife hit me on me head wid 
tomatoes/* 

"Go on ; who ever heard of any one get- 
ting hurt with tomatoes?" 

“Just the same/* said Pat. "1 did. They 
were in the con/ 4 

G. L. Motive, 

L. U. No. 


Hurry It Along 

"What's your husband working on now?" 
the chemist's wife was asked. 

"AnfcLfrcexe solution that can he put Into 
bank Assets." replied HU wife. 


For some Ctrns we have been trying to /tnd 
ttfujee for this cheerful ballad: 

The Elarhclor’s Ways 

l sit by the sea and watch for a ship, 

A ship with a great smoke stack, 
i think of the story of "when my ship 
comes in" 

With the promised big pile of Jack. 

1 dream of all the things I'll do, 

And the great big time Til have. 

There on the horizon I see one appear, 
Miigicly heading toward me. 

At first so far off and then so near. 

That ship is all t can see, 
f think that ship, must he laden with 
treasure. 

And I dream of spending it to bring me 
pleasure, 

When all of a sudden I spy her name — 

It must be my own* lt*s exactly the same, 
Ho now ! know she's intended for me, 

1 jump up and yell, "There’s going to be a 
spree" " 

1 11 Lake all the gold in that great big ship 
And go around the world on the longest 
trip, 

111 buy the snappiest roadster in town, 
And ride to my heart's content. 

HI buy an airplane that will never come 
down r 

And I’ll fly till my money h spent, 

HI build me a mansion on the hill over 
there. 

And 111 have it nil furnished and fixed for 
fair, 

Everything shall he as fine as frog hair, 
And then I'll be ns happy as a millionaire. 
Hut then as l dreamed I put out my hand. 

I feel myself startled as by the first sounds 
of a hand 

t hnve been dreaming of happiness, but 
there's something 1 forgot. 

! suddenly realize l could not he happy 
with my lot. 

For in that great mansion something wa® 
vague. 

It haunted my heart just like n plague. 

And as 1 sat dreaming something went snap. 
I heard a whimper say, wake up from your 
nap. 

Don't you know happiness never is found. 
Even though you have u mansion and a 
square mile of ground, 

All laid out with trees and fountains and 
shrub, 

And the cupboards therein stacked full of 
grub* 

There is one essential you have forgot 
To include in the making of your happy lot* 
And that is there must be a maiden fair, 
With lovely big eyes and curly hair. 

To help you spend the rest of your life* 

Ho lake a girl and rhnko her your wife; 
Stick together through thick and thin— 
You'll find it won't matter if your ship 
never comes In. 

For in a friendship where there's love, 
Through hell below and heaven above, 

The bonds of friendship cannot sever— 
No, never; no, never; no, never! 

George Am; Alt, Local No* 58, Detroit, Mich. 



Mathematics 

When wages are reduced to a common 
fraction, sifhf ntofinn of sales inevitably must 
take place; uiuDipfieutum of the depression 
will then be the reaction and additional 
miseries will he staring us in the face! 
Division has dividend for those on the know, 
that fwo plus two equals /our; that the con* 
Humcrs* dough will keep things on the go, 
for buyer plus funds equals business galore! 

Are Gucg, 

L U. Mo, 3, New York, N* Y* 

* * * 

Handy Hickey 

Here's a limerick on the hiekey. 

And my Helper, his name was Micky ; 
When 1 turned my hark 
He painted it black; 

So I would get my hands nil sticky. 

He then disappeared for the rest of the day, 
To watch the scenery at the Y, W. G, A* 

W. H. Hekprick, 

L. U, No. 7, 


tlnl> a Lineman 

If the road h rough and the job is Lough. 
Call a lineman. 

If it*s rain or slush and the job's marked 
rush. 

Call a lineman. 

On the ground or in the air, 

On ft tower, pole or anywhere 
Trent him right and he’ll be thcre- 
T hat's a lineman. 

For pulling guys or alibis. 

Got rt lineman. 

In show or lea* or if the day is nice. 

It's a lineman. 

Give them three square meals a day. 

And a living rate of pay. 

They'll do anything you Ray — 

Any lineman. 

When the power is off. trouble aloft. 

Call a lineman. 

When the blizzard blows, or it rains or snows* 
Gel a lineman. 

Just put a good man in the lead. 

Get the material? he may need. 

Watch that boy then show you speed 
He’s just a lineman. 

No tower's ton high, the limit's the sky. 

If he's n lineman. 

He'll share his lot, as he works It hot. 

Cause he's a lineman. 

He'll always help his fellow man, 

.Sim re his lunch or tobacco can. 

If you're down, do whnt he enn- 
Any lineman. 

If you're a home gunrd. or on a traveling 
card, 

If you're a lineman 

At a journeyman rote ntid your duel are 
straight, 

Then you're a lineman. 

If the pay is right, then all is well, 

If Ihe hours are eight and the feed Is swell, 
Then ha'll follow the Hoss through ball, 
Because he's a lineman, 

Duke, 

L, U. No, 245. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 



L. U. NO, l. ST. LOUIS, MO, 

Editor: 

There is an old saying that "misery likes 
company"; also, it is well known that any 
plan or program mu*t be advertised in order 
to acquaint the people with it. 

After reading anonymous letters that arc 
evidently being distributed throughout the 
Brotherhood, n=? welt as reading the article, 
"Throws Barb into Thoughtless Kickers*" 
which appeared in the January issue of the 
Woam* it is evident that in New York City 
there are two program® — one sponsored by 
wrecker*, the other sponsored by con- 
atruetorjL 

In our own village we have a much Similar 
situation For the past couple of years we 
have had both a construction and a wrecking 
crew working. The construction crew is com- 
posed of fair and humane minded employers 
co-operating with the able and far-flighted 
lornl and International Officers, The wreck- 
ing crew* as usual* is made up of those in 
whom this local once placed ovary trust and 
confidence, and who have been thrown out 
for violation of trust and confidence arid who 
are now* and havo been for some Umo, pro- 
moting a scab organisation in co-operation 
with non-union employers and other larger 
and more powerful interests who nro seeking 
to destroy the improved and humane condi- 
tion* that have been established by this local 
union in co-operation with as fair and as 
sensible minded a group of employers as can 
be found anywhere. 

The splendid system of benefits* wage 
scule and working conditions outlined by 
Brother Bieeiglinl in his article have been 
established in this city* and our officers — 
local and International — have been subjected 
to the same cowardly attacks as have been 
heaped upon those who helped establish sim- 
ilar conditions in New York City and other 
plucrrt. It has been a battle of right against 
wrong and* as usual* right prevails; and 
"misery*" as quoted in the old saying, can 
only properly be used in these two instances 
as the "misery* 1 incidental to greed anil envy 
and the lack of being able to satisfy personal* 
■elfish desires on the part of those who would 
rather destroy than build. 

JAMEH F. t'ABEV. 

L* U, NO* 7* SPRINGFIELD. MASS* 

Editor: 

Well* we have started on a new year* but 
it doesn’t seem to be starting any better 
than the year of 1931, for 1 was noticing a 
picture In the January Journal by Goody, 
showing him showing the door to old 1031 
and letting young 1932 coma in* but I noticed 
ho only showed one hand. Ho should have 
examined the other one, for I nm sure, he 
must have hud an axe in it* I have never 
seen so murh chopping of wages in the dif- 
ferent lines of trade as £ have seen in the 
first 26 days of this year* so it doesn’t speak 
very well of the rest of it* 

Wu were surprised to see one of our 
Springfield papers saying that after the first 
of the year all wages in the building trades 
would be cut from three to two dollars per 
day. All tradesmen receiving $13 a day would 
he cut to $10 and those receiving $10 would 
be rut to $3 a day, and some of our Broth- 


READ 

St. Louts comments on New York, 
parallel situation* by L* U. No* t. 

Answering Editor Shaw* by L. U* 
No, 11. 

Land, bankers and a world league* 
by L. U* No* 22S. 

Lincoln* Ncbr.* comes back, by 
L* U* No* 265. 

View of the system* by L* U* No, 
292. 

Eight cents an Hour in Louisiana* 
by L* U* No* 329* 

War and economic recovery* by 
L, U. No. S6* 

B&cHie is back again, by L. U. No. 
211 . 

Taxes* schools and fair-play, by 
L* U. No, 508 

Good stuff in union* by L. U, No* 
11 * 

Spider wisdom, the depression, 
and mechanized production* by 
L. U. No* 125. 

Unemployment insurance* by L. 
U* No* 409* 

One public works job, by L. U. 
No* S3* 

Informing* constructive, encour- 
aging letters from a widespread 
area* The boys are not weak- 
ening. Yet the/ know how 
bad the panic is. 


era had our business manager dizzy* calling 
him up all hours of the day and night* ask* 
irig him if it was so, hut he politely told 
them he would let ilii-m know if anything 
like that was going to happen* 

Our agreement does not expire until the 
first of May* so we have plenty of Lime to 
think matter'! over and I hope fay that time 
that most of the boys will be working again. 

Now is the time when the tradesmen have 
it on the factory and office help, who have 
no agreement signed with their employers, 
for they arc politely told that starting the 
first week of this month your salary will be 
this much and no come back; either take it 
or leave it, and there Is plenty of that go- 
ing on today, some of the factories paying 
as low as throe dollars a day and working 
three days n week. We will have to christen 
the year 1032 as the your of the axe. 

I ?ee by the papers where one of our nearby 
cities has not paid its employee for four 
weeks* not knowing when they will be paid* 
and the banks holding out for 6 per cent on 
the loan to the cities it will take so much 
longer for the cities to get on their feet 
again. We have been lucky in having Spring- 
field on a good financial, basis* Quite n few 
of our Brothers are working for the city in 
the electrical line* 

And they toll us nil we have to do is to 
accept o 29 per cent cut and business will 
start going on the upgrade! We know that 
working conditions will never he the same 
except in largo cities where there is always a 
large amount of new building and alterations 
every year. 


Our greatest problem today is taking care 
of the Brothers who are not able to pay 
their dues and are in need of help* but our 
executive hoard seems to have the situation 
well in hand and I don't think there is any 
member that can say he has appealed to the 
board and has not been taken care of. 

E* Mullah KEY 


L. U. NO* S* TOLEDO* OHIO 

Editor: 

Hero we are in February* 1032, and con^ 
ditfon* remain practically unchanged In this 
city* Three of the closed banks paid o ft at 
10 to 13 per cent just before Christmas nnd 
one hank reorganized and reopened and paid 
30 per cent* The Toledo Trust Company* 
which Is the largest bank here* weathered 
the storm and is handling the greater por- 
tion of the banking business* They have re- 
cently enlarged their quarters at the two 
downtown offices* 

It la estimated that nearly one-sixth of 
the population here Is "on the city" for food 
ami shelter. The cost of unemployment re- 
lief is higher than It has been in the history 
of tha city* 

U has been said that living costs arc down 
to pre-war levels. We must admit that 
prices of many article* and commodities are 
down* but what about public utilities 1 They 
are still charging those high prices for gas* 
electric light* telephone and street car 
service. 

Our own working condition* arc about 
the same. Only a few Brothers working at 
present and nothing much in sight for the 
near future. But we Itffl have the old fight- 
ing spirit and from reading Inst month's 
Journal I gather that the spirit Is predomi- 
nant throughout the various locals of the 
Brotherhood. If we all stick together with 
thnt "never say die" attitude, wo are bound 
to win In the end* 

And to some Brothers who seem to have 
forgotten* we still meet on the second and 
fourth Mondays of each month at the same 
old place* same time. 

Harry B, Van Fleet* 


L. U. NO. II, ALBANY, TROY AND 
SCHENECTADY* N. Y. 

Editor: 

The January issue of The Review of Rc 
views contains an article by it r* editor, 
Albert Show* entitled. "Can Labor [Tnions 
Hold Their Own?" The article Is a short 
one* not over 306 words, and at first sight 
might seem unimportant and beneath the 
notice of unionists* but when you stop and 
consider the thousands who will read the 
statements set forth* it becomes Important 
Allow me to quote from the article in ques- 
tion, "Trade unionism should recognize the 
fart thnt It will be on trial this year, not 
merely for the approval or disapproval of 
the public opinion that rules the country* 
hut for Its hold upon its members* and its 
acceptance by employers and consumers 
M ost of the trouble in the building busi- 
ness has been due to the arrogance and 
tyranny of the unions* with their inordi- 
nate wage scales, their short hours* and' 
their suppression of those energetic me- 
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ehanfrf who wrfld like to give a good day's 
work in return fur high rate* of pay.” 

Mr, Sh»w continues and after placing 
the railroad brotherhoods in a poor tight 
upon the subject of wngo reduction, ends 
his article with thiur “But sooner or taler 
employers thus treated will find their way 
into the competitive tabor market, and Hire 
men on free contract for what I heir serv- 
ices are worth under prevailing economic 
conditions. Pendulums wilt swing both 
ways/* 

Tirol hers, I disagree with Mr, Shaw when 
he staler that unionism will W an trial 
this year. Unionism has been on trial since 
its inception and will be fur many years 
tn come. Unionism will be on trial until 
the public has been taught that unionism 
U as necessary to the economic plan as 
capital. 

Tyranny and arrogance are degrading np 
pollution* that are often used to describe 
labor unions, but are seldom applied to 
other organ bat Ion* In the business world. 
An event that happened in Albany during 
the past year comes to mind at this point. 
All the bunk? lowered their interest rate 
upon savings accounts, from 4*4 per cent 
to ■! per cent. Note that f state ‘*011,” The 
move was a concerted one; the respective 
banka published a nnoun cements in the 
local press, and the reduced rate took effect 
simultaneously. Was thi? an art of union- 
lam or was it coincidence? Wni it collec- 
tive action, upon the part of the honkers, 
or did it Just happen? There are pome, 
no doubt, who believe the latter but I lean 
very strongly towards the former theory. 
Among the many hanks, there may have 
been some who wanted to retain the higher 
rate, hut realised that if any one or two 
of the group took that stand the remainder 
would lose depositors by the thousands. 
What would have happened to any rebel 
who played the ‘'lone wolf 11 * Well, you 
may rest assured that bankers have their 
own methods of forcing co-operation among 
Iheir membership und any member proving 
teen 1c it rant would he dealt with summarily 
and whipped back in line. The bankers, 
facing n loss upon some of their invest* 
Plants, Him ply passed that loss along to the 
public. Did the public call the banking 
group tyrants or otherwise vilify? No, 
They accepted the loss of one- half per cent 
upon their savings and generally looked 
upon the bonkers* action as a good busi- 
ness move. Nuw may ! be permitted to 
ask a pertinent question? Why is it that 
when labor organises and endeavors to gain 
betterments for its members It is rapped 
down and accused of tyranny and arro- 
gance? Did the Treator of all things cost 
a banker In a different mould from that of 
an artisan? Was It intended that one 
should have the right of organisation and 
the other be denied that right? 1 can not 
force myself to believe that such a gross 
injustice was ever intended, but this I do 
believer that labor has, by reason of ern 
tmmic pressure, been the “under dog” for 
bo many years that the public has been 
deluded Into thinking that that is its proper 
place in the world. Well, is it not about 
time that labor, by word and action, dis- 
H fusion id the public? Mr- Shaw says: 
11 Pendulums will swing both ways,” Very 
true. The pendulum has described a great 
arc, away from labor and the unionist; now 
let ub sco it swing bock. If it follows Us 
natural law and Is not retarded by outside 
forced it will swing ns far In one direction 
ab the other. It is the boundon duty of 
every union man to so carry hi mint f that 
no onii can say, “You arc preventing the 
natural swing of the pendulum," 

Bear with me once again, you members 
of a labor organisation. Dues the public 


denounce the medical man for asking a 
targe fee for a brief consultation? No, the 
physician is a member of an honored pro- 
fession and no one thinks of calling him 
a tyrant. Weil, then, neither is the me- 
chanic or laborer. One is just as human 
as the other and want- a^ much considera- 
tion. All are prompted hy the same primi- 
tive urge, to survive, and during such sur- 
vival to reap as many benefits as possible 
for himself and his loved ones. 

One way In which labor can obtain the 
betterments sought is by organising and 
organising solidly. No half-way measures 
will suffice to bring about the desired 
end, Tf other group, of men, h tales and 
countries con organise and bring Into being 
powerful associations, nations and empires, 
then labor can and should do likewise. 
When labor reaches this point and the pub- 
lic, hy fair means, is made to real i to the 
fact that labor constitutes a vast majority 
and is just as vital to the economic wel- 
fare of the world as capital; then, and not 
until then, will labor gain ftnd enjoy the 
benefits that, arc in justice duo It, 

Mr. Shaw points to the shorter hours as 
one of unionism’s faults. Is it so grievous 
a fault for men and women to work shorter 
hours and thereby afford employment to 
others, in need and unemployed? If that 
fault were more prevalent there would he 
less want and suffering In the ranks of 
labor today. T want to tell Mr. Shaw that 
he will see a still greater reduction in the 
working hours. President Green, of the 
American Federation of Labor, bos esti- 
mated that if a 55-hour workweek was to 
be adopted there would be work for all 
industrial workers. Furthermore a well- 
known economist. Mr f M Wright, has 
stated that the “only visible mud out of 
permanent unemployment I? by the shorter 
workday and week.” Perhaps Mr. Shaw 
would like to see labor return to the time 
when the workday began at 7 and m early 
as fi a, m„ and continued till 7 at night. 
Tf such was to happen the country would 
ho so glutted with people out of employ* 
meat that chaos and perhaps anarchy would 
result, 

There may bo Romu Isolated cases of 
labor receiving inordinate wages, but upon 
the whole it will be found that the pay 
of the average union mechanic is commen- 
surate for services rendered. The old rule, 
“all that the trnfilr will hear/' Is no longer 
considered good form among Irabor unions. 

As for unions suppressing energetic me- 
chanics, Mr. Shaw will find. If he takes the 
trouble to investigate, that all union men 
are cautioned by their business managers 
to give the best they have and to work for 
the interest of their employers. That docs 
not mean that the mechanic is expected to 
make of himself an automaton. It does 
mean, though, a good day’s work for a good 
day's pay. 

f agree with the assertion that employers 
when treated unfairly will seek labor in 
the open competitive market for as low a 
wage as possible, and that action Is one 
which unionism desires to mnkt unncces- 
sary by dealing with the employers openly, 
with mud era Iiu*lnC8| methods, with equity 
and by providing better labor than enn be 
obtained In the open market. 

Labor unions may or may not be on trial 
this year for their hold upon thoir mem- 
bers, as the case may he, but If the mem- 
bership held together during good times 
there are more and bet ter reason & why 
they should stick to the ship during the 
present. 

The reader may gather the impression 
that I am trying to “break lances” with 
Mr. Shaw, but such is nut the disc. What 
I am endeavoring to do Is to point out to 


every union man the necessity of solidarity 
und the need of enlightening the public as 
to what real unionism means to Its 

member*. 

It is with regret and sorrow that I have 
to report the death of Brother E, Gold, 
Death is not a pleasant subject. It casts 
a spell of gloom in its wake, not only upon 
the bereaved family but also upon those 
who knew and worked with the departed 
member. 1 hope that I will not be called 
upon to note the passing of any more of 
our local union for a long time to come. 
At this point I want to admonish the mem- 
her* In respect to their insurance. Our 
b&iinm mri linger has spoken at length 
upon this subject but a word or two more 
will do no harm. It is simply this: Keep 
up your insurance. Do not let it lapse. 

Brother D, Maguire has removed to hU 
home town of Rutland, Vt,, afflicted with 
a serious illness and does not expect to 
return to our midst. We wish Brother 
Maguire a speedy recovery to health and, 
if possible, a return to L. U. No, 11, ilia 
good nature and I he ability to take a prac- 
tical joke endeared him to the membership 
of old Local No. Gfifl. 

Labor conditions are not of the best in 
the jurisdiction of L. TL No. II, as far ns 
employment it concerned, all jobs being 
well taken care of and a lot of men wait- 
ing to tackle u 1 1 v LhuL umy appear in the 
future. 

Om* word more in conclusion to the 
Brotherhood. Remember that during such 
timeit tia the present, when we are striving 
lo make ends meet, and are prone to make 
mountains out of mole hills; that the oppo- 
nents of unionism attempt to put arrons 
their best blows nnd in various ways ecck to 
undermine the cause of unionism. Mold tight 
and soon we will be off the rough road and 
upon the concrete pavement once lignin, 
ready tn step on the gas. 

Yours for the I. B. E. W, 

C, A, Roberts, 


L, U. NO, 22, OMAHA, NEBR, 

Editor: 

I notice there is nothing but praise for the 
I. 0, representatives from the letters of prosi 
secretaries In whose locality they have been. 
We pay their salaries and wish there were 
more of them, but a business manager, ah, 
that's different, lie mny represent the L 0, 
but our treasurer write* out checks for his 
salary, Wc are hi& employers. That's where 
his bread and butter comes from; besides, 
there will be another election. If he did not 
please we will pick another from our ranks. 
Jt doesn't seem to matter whether he ha* hod 
any special training or aptitude for the job. 
He doesn't have to pass any examinations 
ns to his qualifications. Just a majority vote. 
Result t Another student business agent. I 
don't know why a local has to have a vote 
A* to who the business manager for that par- 
ticular local shall be or why he has to be a 
member of that local or even the L B. E, W. 

1 am young yet so perhaps I'll live long 
enough to sec the time when the I, O. will 
choose, hire* fire and pay all electrical work- 
er** business managers. In that case there 
would be no need for the other offices from 
the president on down. No meeting, no hall 
rent to pay, no stock in labor temples to buy 
nnd no local dues. Perhaps an executive 
hoard or nn advisory board could be elected 
ut u meeting once a year, hut with a real 
manager even that would not be necessary , 
The duct* to the I. 0. would bit mure — per- 
hap? ¥50 a month — but offer me tv Job for 50 
day- ut $IB a day pay and see how quickly l 
lake you Up. 

Ah to unemployment relief and drumming 
Up work, it has not been much of a success. 
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Thofce who have boon out soliciting work find 
it a tough job. Some result* wore obtained 
by working with the Omaha committee for 
relief of iinemptoym i I Possibly the best 
results affecting the rb ideal worker were 
due to tha fcitlensiv. advertising and selling 
campaign by the Nebraska Power and Light 
Company on water heaters* ranges and elec* 
trie refrigerators. 

The vocational school is again in full 
swing. Brothers Gus Lawson and Harvey 
Walker are instructors again this year. The 
attendance this year is even better than last* 
both instructors having their full quota of 
student s. On® of the young fellows who has 
been attending class** regularly has bad hia 
wages nil od and has been promised steady 
work and to top it olT his girl said "yes-" 
Now they me married. 

International Representative C, L, Robbins 
has been working out hi this district but l 
understand we nre to lose him soon. I won- 
der if our President Broach did not have him 
in mind when ho said, "Mon are so few," 
You Brother* who have met him will agTce 
that he in tx man of exceptional ability. A 
man of his type is what I had Irt mind when 
I wrote the for© part of this Letter. May his 
tribe Increase. Joe Beran, 


L. U, NO. 28, BALTIMORE* MD. 

Editor: 

All I rt*nd in the newspapers* including the 
union labor paper* is unemployment and 
how to cure it. Business men, bankers* law* 
yens, and labor delegates are appointed on 
commit tee f to see what cart be done, and so 
far ft* I can see or rend is 12-foot sign* on 
signboards* vi*.: “Help the unemployed; 

give until it hurts,” And at the bottom it 
has the signatures of President Hoover's 
committee. Well* I can't say much about the 
poor rich* because since I have only SB in 
savings, I am keeping It in the sugar howl 
instead of a safe deposit box* Although 1 
un a Democrat, ns in customary with us 
southern gentlemen* I can speak only in the 
highest terms of Governor Pinchot, whoso 
picture was In the January JOURNAL- I 
voted for him while a resident of his state of 
Pennsylvania. 

Tom Cramer* of L. U, No, 26, your letter 
was o, k, 1 have seen the sumo things occur 
in my time- Now 1 want to introduce to the 
I. B. E, W., internationally, our hard work* 
mg unemployment committee, who* I am 
sure* will bn glad to give you the benefit of 
their experience of how to keep your men in 
a pleasant mood* and keep the wrinkles out 
of your chest. First, Brother Robert For- 
rest* chairman; Brother Albert Gettman* 
secretary; Brother Stan Prather* treasurer; 
Brother George Repp and Brother Hoffman* 
the chief Investigators. 

Local No. 2R is now trying to make some 
wage adjustments for n new agreement with 
our contractors* 1 only hope they are suc- 
cessful in pleasing both parties concerned* 

Brother Bieretz. the assistant to President 
Broach* paid us a visit home lately. Say* Ed.; 
no disrespect* but 1 believe I saw a hair 
growing out on the top. Anyway it costa 
more for a massage than n haircut* 

“Clark of Harrisburg," 1 agree with you 
so far as publishing the directory monthly* 
because one can find a Journal about the 
house when the directory Is lost, but I am not 
in favor of shorter letters* because it may 
be the muse of more unemployment in our 
International* 

Well, I won't bother you further* only to 
sny that Baltimore is known for its good 
salt water oysters in the winter* and plenty 
crabs and beer in summer, Perhaps wo will 
in some future lime be Ohio to invito aomo 
outside men In to work, so hero goes, 

J. Fauks, 


L, U* NO, 53. KANSAS CITY* MO* 

Editor; 

After a few months of silence* Local No, 
53 feels the urge to write. The winter in 
Kansas City has been real mild, which* at 
everyone wants to remark* was a great bless* 
ing to the poor, ft seeing they are always 
trying to figure out that the elements or the 
gods are looking after the poor with special 
weather. Now while Knnsn* City Is enjoy- 
ing nice weather a lot of other cities have 
bad their usual cold winter and* of course, 
the suffering that goes with such a winter. 
But, ! suppose* you don't hear of these spe- 
cial blessings In those cities; they hove other 
blessings no doubt. 

The new Reconstruction Finance For po ra- 
tion is in effect now and Brother Wes fro 
hopes it will let him hove the money to buy 
that farm down in Whlpn < ‘miniy. Mo. Wes 
has been retiring for the last 20 ye&ra to go 
on the farm* and at last it looks like his 
dream has come true. No doubt the R. F. C. 
will let him have the money fur sucli a noble 
experiment. It was organ lied for the exact 
purpose of helping out workers who wish to 
better themselves— Oh* yenlit 

The municipal job Is about complete nnd 


that will slow down emplo^nent here* as it 
kept quite a few men busy all fall and win 
ter. This million and a half Improvement in 
Kansas City, Kans.* municipal water and 
light plant* was installed out of the earning* 
of the plant — something unheard of in this 
day of high finance. Usually in a case 
where the earnings pile up like that they 
would use it for dividends and new bonds 
would be floated for the improvements; and 
the future generations could pay and pay 
and pay. This improvement was installed 
entirely by union labor* the electrical work 
being installed by Kelso- Wagner, of Dayton* 
Ohio* who employed the members of Local No. 
124 and Local No* 53; the skipper on the job 
was Boh Brown* of Dayton Local No. fl2* and 
the pusher was Everett Smith, of Local No. 
124 and the country at large. 

The new postnlTtee Is going up here and 
will be able to absorb some of the boys who 
are now loafing; a new convention hall nnd 
civic center are In the offing; ho old K. C* it 
carrying on, T. McGurn* 


No man is good enough to govern 
another man without that man's consent. 
Afire /mm Lincoln. 


A NEGLECTED FIELD OF WORK 

By a TRADE INSTRUCTOR 

Most new schools and halls are having radio and public address systems 
installed as wo all know. Public address systems being quite expensive are for 
that reason being confined to new buildings only. 

Most schools, dubs, hotels and private houses have a seven or nine-tube radio 
set with built-in dynamic speaker. It Is the writer's experience that the dynamic 
speaker can be turned off and the set made to operate a number of magnetic 
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speakers (In multiple) at the same time. Each speaker can be turned on or its 
volume adjusted by a rheostat. Personalty the writer had 17 speakers working 
perfectly* all at one time, from a Model 4fl Bosch. Up to about 3D can he operated 
from n Majestic. The speakers used were Bosch table models valued at about 
$3,50 each. 

Also by the addition of a pick up microphone to this set the same becomes a 
very good substitute for public address system. 

The writer has the following places in mind where magnetic speakers can be 
used to advantage by using the above arrangement, 

L In private homes one or more bedrooms should have a magnetic speaker 
connection for the convenience of a shut-in or a airk person. The dynamic speaker 
of the home radio set may be turned off if necessary. 

£. Magnetic speakers placed in various places around hotel lobbies* rest rooms* 
etc,* are preferable to a centrally located dynamic speaker with its loud volume 
catering to one group* 

3, Small hotels, clubs* Y, M. C* A.* etc** should have speakers either plugged 
in or built In; the radio set being behind the clerk's desk. 

4. Schools* if the rooms are not too large* approximately 25 x 30 feet* Radio 
set in this case in the principal's office. 

The low cost for installing these speakers, and the successful use of same, will 
doubtless be a surprise to many hotel owners and others If suggested by our 
members* In buildings already built this work is neglected, the owners thinking 
of course that an expensive public address system U the only thing that can be 
obtained. 
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L. U. NO. 6S, BUTTE, MONT. 

Editor: 

At the Last regular meeting of this local 
union the Montana state taw regulating 
elect rical construction waa taken up a rut 
efforts are being made to have an inspector 
appointed with authority to compel enforce* 
merit of the statute. In order that every 
member of the Inter national Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers in this state may know 
whnt the law Is, Local Union ftfi suggest!* 
that each local union in Montana secure n 
copy from the proper statu authority, and 
familiarize itself with it, 

CLBM BUItKAUD, 
Recording Secretary. 


L. U, NO, 86, ROCHESTER, N. Y, 
Why the Disarmament Conference Muni 
Not Fail 

Editor : 

Ai this is being written (January HI 
preparations are being made for the World 
Disarmament Conference In Geneva, begin- 
ning February 2, 

If this conference fails the present eco- 
nomic collapse will be accelerated enormously 
because our civilisation depends upon inter- 
national confidence and that would finally bo 
destroyed, 

W nr ns a means i>f settling disputes dr in 
gaining new territory is a n dir of barbarous 
time and should be outlawed by all people 
who coll themselves civilized and Chriitiii. 
The people of the civilized world have now 
reached the state of mind where they can 
better realize thnt war U entirely unnecea- 
^nry and thnt “patriotism" li nothing more 
than a narrow-minded hatred of other people. 

the masses do not want war but ore forced 
Into it by unscrupulous governments con- 
trolled by politico! and capitalistic monarch*. 
Moreover, armament* ore entirely unneces- 
sary because tiu conceivable quarrel could 
arise with a not hoi tuition which could not bo 
mottled more effectively and economically by 
peaceful met hud h than by tmtss murder on 
the battlefield. The idea that a nation must 
go to war in defense of its “honor'" la as 
fallacious and dangerous ns the undent eon* 
eept that an individual must tight a duel in 
defense of hi* “honor/* Cunt rovers tea over 
economic and financial Interests cannot bo 
settled by a resort to arms. 

There are today 58 nation* which have 
sworn never to use war as an instrument of 
international policy or to seek a settlement 
of international disputes otherwise than by 
pad fie means. The United Slates is riot one 
r>f these 58 nation h but there nru thousand* 
nf men and women in this country today who 
have pledged themselves not to support any 
future wars m which this country may bo 
involved. 

Prosperity and progress have already been 
disastrously arrested a* the result of war. 
The only foundation upon which they could 
be rebuilt is upon the ha si* of peace and con- 
fidence, The success of the Geneva con- 
ference would relay that bash. Its failure 
would destroy the Inst remnant of security. 

The reduction of armaments upon which 
the world now spends $4,500,000,000 each 
year would reduce taxation, Increase pur- 
chasing power and raise the standard of liv- 
ing by a considerable amount. 

The United States alone is spending about 
700 millions annually on the current expense 
of the army and navy, Thai is to say that 
our insurance policy of so-called protection 
is costing us $7,000,000,000 every decade. Id 
there an intelligent person who would main- 
tain that, if we disarm, our property to the 
value of $7,000,000*000 would bo destroyed 
every 10 year;'? Money expended for arma- 
ments t* not only being poured into n hot' 


lumkuft pit, but every dollar spent in this 
way actually Increase* nur peril, 

Seven billion dollars every decade would 
make available n national revolving fund for 
a system of unemployment and other forms 
of social iiKummee. Thin amount If used as 
a subsidy for a national bousing scheme 
would wipe out all the slums of the land. 
With its equivalent an educational institu- 
tion costing a million dollars could be erected 
In 700 communities every year, or 7,000 
within a decade. 

The next war — -If we must have one — will 
involve horrors unimaginable even by those 
who endured the last. It would be n war 
of gas and poison and germs. The destruc- 
tion will he swift and universal. Moreover, 
the deadliest destruction wrought by modern 
war is not upon the battlefield but dislocation 
of the world's system of product ion and dis- 
tribution. In the event of another great war, 
nmee people will die of starvation, malnutri- 
tion and disease than will bit killed on the 
field of battle. 

The race for armaments Is a foolish policy. 
Wt< are told that if a nation is sufficiently 
well prepared that no other nation will 
dare attack it. The obvious fallacy of this 
argument is thnt only one nation in the 
world would thus he safe. Student* along 
those lines now recognize that the race of 
firmaments in Europe prior to 1914 was a 
primary cause of the World War. Anna- 
menu are a cause us well es n result of war. 

Already the rumblings of war are being 
heard. Suspicion* are being stirred up of 
other government* — Japan and in 

particular at the moment. In the “movies*' 
war fjt being glorified, war stories ore being 
presented over the radio, military lenders are 
going about the country delivering inflamma- 
tory addresses. The press is enlisted and is 
publishing article* designed to arouse pas- 
sions. Also, a fact that seem* significant is 
that tn the past two years very little knowl- 
edge of new* war machinery is being made 
public. 

It Is now clearly up to every one of us to 
fight for security, for Christian principle 
and for common sense# Million * who ans- 
wered the rail in 1014-18 know now what 
manner nf rewards it, brought — far thou- 
* and* the World War is not yet over. The 
call for peace I* just as urgent and demand* 
a* much courage and determination — if not 
more. It is a call sent out to the plain 
man and woman, the masses, let us outlaw* 
war, let us get It out of our mind*, let us 
strive for ponce, let us lead the larger na- 
tions of the world in disarmament, the lesser 
nations only lack a leader, and let u» con- 
Bluntly remind the members of tho Geneva 
conference that wu have voice* arid votes. 

Cahleton E. Mbahe. 


L. U, NO. 90, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 

Editor: 

Most of us have been taught that the 
virtues of faith* hope and charity are nec- 
essary for eternal salvation and that the 
greatest of these Is charity. If charity 
Is so essential to eternal salvation it is 
certainly essential to the salvation of our 
organization. 

In discussing (his divine virtue It is well 
to know what kind of charity we need 
most. I do nut have in mi ml the type 
which prompt* us to distribute money, food 
and clothing to the needy nor to contribute 
to philanthropic agencies, hut rather the 
type which prompt* us to look upon our 
fellow* members with the feeling of broth 
erhood which most of us realize Is the 
backbone of our organization. 

A prominent philosopher once remarked 
that there was more charity in a cheery 
“Good morning*’ given with good will than 


in the donation of a goodly sum *if money 
ns the gesture of an unkind nature hiding 
its unkind nM*. 

It is not alone necessary for us to know 
what is essential to tho success of our 
Brotherhood* hut is also well for us to 
know how to apply our knowledge. For 
example: if in the course of a debate on 
any subject our opinion is radically differ- 
ent from that of a fellow member it is 
far from churiUiblo for m to immediately 
stamp that member as an imbecile, an Ille- 
gitimate child or any one of n hundred 
unpopular classes of human being, simply 
because his views do not coincide with 
ours. 

This sort of procedure often results in 
question* being decided rather by the vol- 
ume of lung power of a speaker than by 
calm, coo] reason lug. The knowledge nlio 
that such a policy h pursued tirm* and 
lime again often prevents some of our 
more timid Brothers from expressing their 
views and thus luxes to us valuable ideas 
and information. 

Another application of this much dis- 
cussed virtue, and one which might well 
be practiced in these hard time* i* the 
lending of every effort on the part of the 
employed Brother* to create job* for those 
out of work, rather than to scheme to 
lengthen their own time on n job. Fair- 
ness alone should prompt, such action, and 
n lot of hardships would be spared our 
unemployed member*. Charity of this sort 
would surely be more acceptable to them 
than any donation we could give. 

As predicted in n previous letter, John 
W. Murphy, labor** candidate for mayor, 
was elected by the greatest majority over 
given any mayor in the history of New 
l In von. Wo all join in wishing bint success 
in hi* well-deserved office and promise him 
our hearty co-operation. 

Brother John Lyke was the recipient of 
a novel Christmas present this year when 
presented with a baby boy on Christmas 
morning. Congratulations, John, and lot 
u* hope he never taken up tho electrical 
business. 

John J* MrCtmuv. 


L. U. NO. 113, COLORADO SPRINGS, 
COLO, 

Editor: 

Local No, 113 bad their annual Christmas 
tree party the night of the 21st. Some 
gay time, both for the kiddie* and the 
grown-ups. Santa was there with wh inkers 
an" everything. The little tot* salt! pieces 
and sang songs for the oF gcnL ami mast 
of the older folk said thanks. Then the 
presents for all were passed out. and pres- 
ently everybody was munching pop-corn 
und candy and showing their gifts from 
Santa. Mrs. Mackey and her toy drum 
raised quite a hulla-bn-loo while M r*. Addi- 
son's monkey un n string and Stan's set 
of building block* topped off the rldic. 

WVre like n hunch of kid* on vacation 
from school. No Tabor college nr Feder- 
ated Trades this week, no school at Sub A 
this week or last, only one local and one 
Electrical Brotherhood meeting during the 
yulctide. Sure will he hard to settle down 
to three or four nights a week again. All 
fall there hove ni»L been eliuiigh nigh la tn 
the week to take care of the engagements. 
Had to double up sometimes. 

In these times when so many of the 
bosses would like in drop scales and forget 
working rule*, the local and committee 
work are doubly important. If this depres- 
sion doe* not teach the all-important les- 
son of tightening up the organization to 
every union in America then experience is 
not a good teacher, after all. 
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SSx month n a go we spoke of our tri-city 
conference and agreement* and the diffi- 
culty of (retting Brothers from the other 
two citte* to report and obtain permits, 
ft has happened again* Only carelessness, 
to be sore- But that after two warnings. 
Perhaps if we required a traveler to do 
so much at hang a fixture anywhere In 
our jurisdiction, there wouldn't be so much 
forget fiilite** nnd carelessness. Careless- 
nets in union obligation* would rather in- 
dicate carelessness on the job. Anyhow 
there la another meeting this month and 
the lime committee is serving. "Hot time 
in the old town tonight/' 

So far only the plumbers and steam* 
fitters and the painters have taken wage 
cuts here. Among the other craft* there 
is a more scrappy attitude* which perhaps 
has hod a little something to do with hold* 
ing Up the present scales* 

Well, we've turned the corner for spring 
at lost. Hope my credit with the coal com- 
pany lasts till it f spring) gets here. 
Rather hoped prosperity would be around 
that comer but can’t even see hit skid 
tracks. 

Oh, oh, here's that radio soprano again, 
time to hit the feathers, no puns. 

0_ F. WlfcLts. 


L. U. NO. 117* ELGIN* ILL. 

Editor; 

The old saying that no news is good 
news might be partly applied to Local No. 
117 for It ha* been some time aiure the 
last letter appeared, however, nothing of 
particular interest has happened since that 
time. Condition* here are perhaps no bet- 
ter or worse than in hundreds of other 
cities of similar nr larger population* and 
the morale of our members is excellent in 
spite of the depression. 

Acting on the advice of President Broach 
we meet only once each month nt half the 
former rent. It ia unusual if adjournment 
Is not reached after an hour’s session and 
1 recall two meetings when nil the neces* 
sary business was transacted in IB minutes. 
Our executive board is very proficient and 
their recommendations and decision: are 

invariably promptly approved. President 
Ren Benson is serving his third term and 
has proved to be one of the best men who 
have presided over the destinies of our 
organization. He is ably assisted by F. J* 
Schumacher* financial secretary: R- W. 

Pinkerton, recording secret ary* and G. W, 
Hilton, treasurer* alt of whom have been 
re-elected several times. The city electri- 
cal commission* which examines, licenses 
and governs alt electrical contractors* ha* 
still representatives from Local No. 117, 
namely* A. R, Copley, city electrician, and 
the writer. 

About two months ago several members 
of Aurora Local No. 461 visited u* and 
asked our co-operation in forming a society 
for the study of now electrical devices and 
equipment. This was readily granted and 
as a result wo now have the Electrical Main- 
tenance Society and thoy meet at Aurora 
once each month. Unfavorable weather 
conditions have prevailed both meeting 
nights but 13 members of our city rode 4P 
miles in a driving rain to the last session 
and felt fully compensated after their in- 
spection of the Aurora Telephone Exchange, 
a dial phone equipment furnished by the 
Western Electric Company* It was a pleas- 
ant two hours 1 visit: the 40 members were 
divided into two squads and each squad 
had an expert {D. M* Grotmwall and E. R, 
Smith) to explain every detail of the plant 
and also answer any questions. The Ex- 
change building and alt equipment* electri- 
cal and otherwise, is the last word for 


cleanliness* good workmanship* and mod 
ern equipment, (An Elgin man was the 
general contractor.) 

Our near future meetings call for a sec- 
ond lecture by an expert of the General 
Electric Company «n this subject, "The 
commercial use of vacuum tubes in modern 
electrical equipment.' 1 Following this will 
he three lectures by a representative of the 
Crocker Wheeler Company on “A. C. Con- 
trol." The monthly dues of the society are 
25 cents, the membership is confined to 
1. B. E. W. card men hut no meeting* are 
held in the union’s hall; a different chair- 
man is selected for each meeting and no 
refreshments are served: a desire for tech- 
nical and practical knowledge is the object 
in view. 

There is no doubt in the minds of our and 
other labor leader* that all trade* nt pres- 
ent are greatly overpopulated and all signs 
seem to indicate the survival of the fittest 
now and when this depression is over. This 
being an accepted fact the aoeiety i» surely 
on the right track, for in no other trade 
in a little knowledge so dangerous or 
worthless ns In the electrical game. 

There are two members of Local No. 117 
who are establishing a record for lota l 
years of membership In one local, also total 
rears of continuous service with one em- 
ployer, The writer has been a member of 
Local No, 117 for 91 years and will have 
completed 26 years as electrician for the 
Elgin National Watch Company on Febru- 
ary 19* 1932. Brother George W. Hilton* 
card No. 195931, has been a member since 
Ifififc and has been with the same company 
since JfilfL During this time all the elec- 
trical maintenance and construction in this 
the largest watch factory in America, has 
been done by members of the F. B, E W, 
In addition to the factory the company has 
its own observatory located three blocks 
east on a hillside end is also serviced by 
these two men. A largo amount of money 
has been Spent to make this observatory 
one of the best in the United State* and 
the services of Prof, Frank D. Uric, who 
is in charge, have been requested and ten- 
dered several times to astronomical socie- 
ties to observe and time the eel ipse of the 
sun* 

The general equipment consists of tran- 
sits, recording chronographs, personal equa- 
tion machine, four famous fttefler clocks 
mounted on cement piers which arc not 
connected in any way with any part of the 
building, relays and sounders and innumer- 
able necessary electrical devices. Two of 
the clock* register standard or mean time 
and the other two sidereal or star time* 
Standard time is brought to the factory 
through underground cables and distrib- 
uted to the many department* by sounder* 
or ticker*. The Gath second of every min- 
ute is dropped for reference point* The 
standard time which is correct to within 
*02 of n second is also sent to Chicago and 
is broadcast by radio station WJJD hourly* 
In connection with and located at the ob- 
servatory there is n short wove expen men- 
tal radio station WDXAM which transmits 
standard time at 9* 0 and 10 a, m.* 13 noon* 
2, 4 and JO p* m. daily on a frequency of 
4795 Ke. (62.50 meter*) and time signals 
from this set hove been received all over 
the United States and at points in South 
America, Europe, Africa* New Zealand and 
Australia. This short wave transmitter whs 
installed about four years ngo; the source 
of power for the plate circuit of the vacuum 
tubes la furnished by a 2*0G0-volt one and 
one-ha If-ampcTe direct current motor-gen- 
erator set, the A* C, end of which oper- 
ates from our own three-phase 220-volt 
generators* 

If any of the Brothers are interested in 


how time is taken from the stars every 
clear night and the important star's time 
transferred electrically onto the chrono- 
graph chart in ink simultaneous with the 
Wat of the four Binder clocks to establish 
any error* the writer will be glad to take 
this up at some future time. 

A. n, A GAM* 


L. U. NO. 1 25* PORTLAND* OREG* 

Editor: 

Recently the "oldest son" burst forth In 
a tuneful hit of opera, and this w*» the 
burden of his song: 

"Teeny, weeny 'pider went up the water 
'pout; 

Rain came down and washed the ’plder 
out; 

Sun came out and dried up nil the rain; 

Teeny* weeny ’pider went up the 'pout 
again/' 

Explaining the action* or movement, of 
the composition, ns the best radio an- 
nouncers do* I would say that this going 
"up the spout" fa not to be understood in 
Its generally accepted figurative interpre- 
tation* but in its literal meaning instead. 
The spider had evidently sot up housekeep- 
ing and gone Into business in that particu- 
lar location, as spiders have a habit of 
dofng. And sad but true* came then the 
washout, A sort of depression* as It were, 
with embellishments* Heavy music* "Aren't 
we all?” However, without dwelling over 
long on the tragic motif (for this, evi- 
dently* Isn't grand opera \ the almost de- 
spaired of sun of prosperity emerges from 
n round the mystical corner, and dries up 
all the rain. Then with a sprightly move- 
ment swinging Into a crashing crescendo, 
the grand finale goes 'Tip the *pout again." 

Seems a bit whimsical* doesn't It* Mr. 
Editor? And yet it struck me quite forci- 
bly, After the depression — what? 1 some- 
times find relief from the monotony of an 
uneventful shift ns an operator in planning 
what I will do when I get home (There 
isn't any rule against that— yet). Some- 
times I have the entire 16 hours off shift 
cross indexed and catalogued when I leave 
the station* (Of course, the fact that my 
first wife generally has other plans, and 
I seldom go through with a program as 
outlined* doesn't alter the fact that I've 
been able to make the time pas* more 

quickly by deciding what I will do in and 

when 1 am my own boss.) And so we may 

well ease the stress of these troublous 

times by looking toward the future a little, 
There still remains the apparent fact of 
applied physics* that a pendulum will swing 
hack when forced to one aide* and the 
farther the displacement the farther the 
reverse a wing. So we know that the de- 
pression must end* sometime. And what 
are we going to do when it does? 

We have had some little discussion of 
the "mechanisation of industry/' and we 
agreed, Mr, Editor, that the employer 
should not, in justice* he allowed to reap 
the entire benefit of the displacement of 
men by machines. We prophesied that the 
shorter workday and week must ho put Into 
effect* But while we hesitated and pon- 
dered on how It was to be done* along came 
Old Mon Depression and did it for us, 
(Maybe ho is an angel in disguise — pretty 
well disguised.) That Is ono thing which 
we must hold on to as we go "up the 'pout 
again/' When the pendulum begins its 
book ward swing, we must* and ! mean must, 
standardise and firmly establish the shorter 
working week, and the six-hour day, too* if 
possible. History of the labor movement 
shows thnt. shortened hours have always 
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been accomplished at the sacrifice of earn- 
ing- power at first, the wage structure being 
brought up gradually* a n it was possible 
to advance it. And that should be the cor- 
nerstone upon which reconstruction is 
founded following this present crisis* The 
entire torce of organized labor should be 
directed toward the increasing of wages 
with the shorter working time *»* a basis, 
nnd in opposition to any plan which may 
fund will) he advanced toward returning 
to the longer hours of work at u low* 
e red wage* If tabor can hold to the shorter 
week, and raise the wace structure to 
where we ran make a living In accordance 
with American standards, thi* period of 
suffering wilt not have been in vain. 

That if* the lessors which my ^on*s little 
song drove home to me, and 1 hope that 
this expression of It may serve to carry 
the thought along. It Is time to quit talk- 
ing depression, as a present and burden- 
some reality, and to begin to lay plans for 
going - "up the f pou I again," By so doing 
we wilt accomplish a double result. We 
will make the time pass more quickly and 
we w|U be in position to reap every possi- 
ble benefit from the conditions which have 
been forced upon us. The ultimate result 
will bo progress. And the sun will come 
out. People have been looking for pros- 
perity "around the corner" not realizing 
that the world is round and has no comers. 
But when we adjust our thought to the 
proper angle the corner will appear, and 
my suggestion will bring out that angle. 
We can't avert the depression now that we 
have acknowledged It, but we can, by tak- 
ing thought of what we shall do, speed lift 
going. For, after all, there i- some truth 
in the statement that the trouble is psy 
ehoIngk'nL I heard a few days ago of n 
family In which there are several wage 
earners, none of whom has Buffered a cut 
in pay or a shortening of working time, 
yet they were loudly bemoaning the hard 
times and "cussing" the depression. Think 
of that, Mr* Editor. Surely conditions will 
soon trike a turn for the better, because 
they can not get much worse. The pendu- 
lum him almost reached the limit of its 
swing, 

Speaking of the mm, Mr. Editor, did you 
ever sue the sun Hue from behind; Mt. 
Hood ? I saw it there yesterday morning— 
a great, glowing "neon" sphere, behind the 
cold whiteness of the peak. And I was 
surprised at the rapidity with which it 
climbed, and awed by the swift trnnH forma- 
tion of the purple black hills into rosy 
light, And, incongruous though it may 
seem, there flashed Again into my mind the 
words: 

“Teeny, weeny "plder went up the f pout 
again," 

After the depression — what? 

D. B; Sigler, 


L. U. NO, 145, ROCK ISLAND AND 
MOLINE, ILL*, AND DAVENPORT, 
IOWA 

Editor: 

You know our labor organization hud a lot 
of battling to get out wages up to a living 
standard a* we have hud them, now It is up 
to us to do a lot of thinking and screaming 
to maintain a living wage when the big cry 
is to gel back to "normal," And if we don T t 
make some consideration which cun be put 
over, sueCGHsful tn the public. I fear we are 
going to be due far an awful bump. 

X think that every increase we have ever re- 
ceived was based on cost of living, now don't 
be cheating yourself that living cost has not 
come down: if It him not bow Is It that we 


are getting along on the lesser amount of 
money nowadays? I think we uru g citing 
good training now, and not it* be pessimistic, 
l think the building crafts will have to make 
some special concession In wage reduction to 
stimulate the building industry and the buy- 
ing public. 

What is going to happen if we don't agree 
to that? Can we maintain our standard in 
organization work? In my opinion the price 
is going to he very costly In membership and 
money received by our organization in gen- 
eral. It took a long time to perfect the or- 
ganization and the working agreement that 
we have of today. 

Now is the time to use common sense in 
building our future sittgp**. First, I am 
proud that I belong to this organization 
which has such high ideals I only hope for 
its future prosperity, and for the advantages 
It is offering us at present. If we are able 
to live to be 05 yearn of nee, we receive a 
pension from our organization, for only 20 
years or more of faithful service to It. I 
hope that some time soon they will b© able to 
reduce that age limit, or when we have been 
in good standing 25 years out dues will 
bo paid in full to our I* 0. and wo will be 
eligible to the future benefits which It has 
to offer. 

Now perhaps to do those things may mean 
n change In our dues each month, but after 
we arrive at the ago of GO, and sometimes 
before, we find ourselves slipping, unable to 
find much employment nud ii is not bo easy 
to toko care of our X. 0. dues and living 
obligation*, and If you have no money the 
future will look very dark; poverty has 
caught up with you, and your independence is 
gone. Think this over, every one of you* 

I expect plenty of criticism on this hsue 
hut I only Hope to flee everything for the 
best. Did yon ever think of a better dream 
to come to the rank and file, in our organ iza- 
Uiin if you could only adopt a slogan, "Down 
deep in your heart If you can't speak well of 
n Brother organized worker, don't speak ill 
of him?" Only at our last meeting, 1 heard 
one of our Brothers make the remark that 
when the visiting Brother* are loafing around 
In the shop where he was employed not to be 
slandering some Brother for his fault*, for 
perhaps ho how not been taught and educated 
any bettor. Brother*, did you ever check up 
on your own faults? HI* fault wo should 
write upon the sand, hi* good on the tablets 
of love and memory, but you just can't do 
that to nil. If you could just relieve that 
feeling of jealousy, just think how much 
easier it would be for our business managers, 
and good to yourself. 

Well, I must get back tn earth again, I 
see one of our Brother* got ti fed seeing L* TJ. 
No* I45's space vacant, and gives us an edi- 
torial on our sailor, but he is just "our 
Deacon." so that's all right. Whatever he 
say* Is a. k. Never mind that. Sailor* 

Well, after a very good attendance at 
meeting list evening, the unemployment sit- 
uation waa discussed and all that warn done 


NOTICE 

There Ha* been a rumor about the 
country that Austin, Tex*i, has plenty 
of work. That is alt a mistake, for there 
it not enough work for our own mem- 
ber*. A few are lucky in getting two 
days a week. 

We therefore advise all traveling 
members to keep away from Austin, as 
we are having a difficult time to main- 
tain our cjuiting agreement, under the 
conditions. 

HENRY P. CAIN, F* S*, 

Local Union No, 520. 


wan that ways and means were made to take 
care of due* fur Brothers- nut working:. The 
bank which the treasurer had the local de- 
posit in has been closed nearly three month*, 
which worked a hardship in finance, bo a lit- 
tle kick-in was necessary, which was taken 
care of very nicely. 

Work in the Tri-Cities is all caught up in 
all lines, so the boys have plenty of time to 
discus* new idea* and opinion*. Believe me. 
they bring some dandies. 

The only thing wrong is we don't get the 
money when the getting is good, but think 
of the good remedy after ft U too late; but 
we are not the only one* who Have that 
trouble; the T\ S* Treasury i* in the sumo 
condition 

G, O. Wilson. 


L. U. NO. 211, ATLANTIC CITY, N, J, 

Editor: 

Many a load of contraband has been 
landed on these shores since this outfit 
Has been heard of. But Gmwgle Sinn, the 
erstwhile pres* secretary, ha* been so busy 
making wirejerker* out of bis vocational 
school boys that bo hasn't bad time to per- 
forin his other Huttos, Who knows? those 
kid* wilt be doing line work next. 

The official personnel was not changed at 
the last election, with the exception of 
two nn the Electrical Brotherhood. "Swtek" 
Is ait'll 1 the gavel, Cameron the business 
manager; Hopple, financial secretary, and 
Koch tor, treasurer. Oh, yeah, "Sleepy" 
Stephenson was re-elected vice president 
nnd your humble ( ?) servant was appointed 
tn relate these bedtime stories and that's 
that, 

Speaking of work, which I am loath to 
do, reminds me that it just ain't so every- 
th lug is progressing in the same old rut, 
rum and pinochle game* inclusive. 

The light company \n putting their stuff 
underground nnd n few of I, oral No. 211 
buy* made enough in December to buy 
powder and shot with which to annihilate 
the wolf and have him for Christmas 
dinner. Praise be to Allah. At present a 
few more arc changing over the services 
in the completed area but the number em- 
ployed Is nothing to write Home about. 

The poles on our main-drag have been 
removed for three blocks and you wouldn't 
know this old home town o' mine* It's 
getting more tosmopo II tan-1 tk« every day. 

So far thin winter we have had the brand 
of weather that may put a serious crimp 
in the Florida and other resorts, AH of 
which is a God's blessing to the unfortu- 
nates without fuel. 

But it has nKn proven to he a Lough 
break for the fur merchants, of which there 
are many, f hesitate to speak of furs or 
fashions for fear of arousing Mrs* York'* 
little boy "Slim," who may emerge from 
hi* hide-out and lake me to task once 
again* How about it. Slim, where arc yuh ? 
But, old timer, you can't get on my mil 
any more, and thereby bang* another kind 
of a tale. 

Recently white working one of the big 
thaw* Sol Downey and I received a two- 
buck tip and we both felt that this repres- 
sion was over but two day* later I awoko 
to learn that 1 was shy one ruptured ap- 
pendix, plus a large* juicy case of perito- 
nitis, necessitating a five weeks' hitch In 
the local hospital. For a while it looked 
to util era that my number was up but 
"Dizzy' 1 Evan who was a co-patient., ex- 
plained it thin way: The Supreme Archi- 
tect was not ready for uie yet and bis 
Satanic Majesty didn’t care to have his 
organization disrupted with my arrival. 

However, be that as it may, my conten- 
tion is this: tiie appendix should always 
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be encased with cellophane, then when it 
bursts the serious after effects would be 
eliminated. 

Thoughts while convalescing: 

Sure am glad that the oxygen supply 
held out, "Dizzy" was good company and 
I hated to see him go home. If I ever 
have to play n return engagement 1 am 
going to take mv own hot-water bottle and 
get "Pizz" to wait on me. The straw taste 
to the first cigarette in 24 days* but the 
second one was solid comfort. Wonder 
what'* become of "Whitey" Smoot* “Rubber* 
Covered'* Johnson, the personals from The 
Copyist* Frank Whitehead, Jack Bennett 
and the debonair Jim Trueman, who is now 
a deputy sheriff in Paterson T My best re- 
gards to all the boy a. Jim* and also the 
Lyceum. All of which reminds me* that 
both medicos have prescribed "no alcoholic 
contents" for ai least one year. Huh* Her! 
Chambers and I can do that standing on 
one ear. 

Parson Janes* who also is internationally 
known as “Cold- Wire*" hat gone bay-wire. 
Yessir* he actually threw In a IJMMLvolt 
live switch the other day. Shades of St. 
Nick and Tom Edison. 

Cameron freely admits to being Scotch 
but when asked if ho has any* sez, It's none 
of nobody's business. 

A few guys I'd like to choke and no 
kiddin 1 : The fella who visits a sick friend, 
who already has two strikes called* nnd 
proceeds to recite his own troubles* until 
the patient runs a higher temperature. 
Now is that the human thing to do? 

The guy who greets you with a friendly 
( t) sock in the bread -pan and sez: "Hello* 
old pall Are yuh work in'?" 

The radio crooners who can't croon worth 
a dam and sound more like a souse who 
is inhaling or drooling his soup. Some of 
those birds should have a basket tump- 
shade to help carry the tune. 

Until lately ! never realized the pi easy re 
to be found in the radio and to date am 
sold on the following popular numbers: 
"Good Night* Sweetheart*’* "An Ev'nlng in 
Caroline*" “Save the Last Dance for Me" 
and "All of Me." 

Last but not least the one to be choked 
the hardest is the party who insists that, 
spinach must be included in my diet. Now 
don't get me wrong; that party is not. my 
beloved sparring partner* even though she 
sees to it that said diet is carried out to 
the last drop. 

According to the medicos it should be 
three months before 1 can do the brute* 
And ain't that sutnpin'? Then I shall look 
for a position as desk clerk in a refriger- 
ation plant where all these frozen assets 
are stored. 

And thanks to the boys who came to see 
me with the fiowers, cigarettes, fruit and 
etcetera* including their own sorrows. 

Also thanks to you* Mister Editor for 
this allotted space. Optimistic huh? Well, 
why not? 

So with special permission of the copy- 
right owners we will now* render the clos- 
ing ode: "The Old Gray Mare Ain't What 
She Used to Be." 

Ha&ta luego* 

Bach ie> 


L, U. NO. 214, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Editor: 

Here in the city of Chicago* where civic 
strides are being made for n world's fair 
called "Century of Progress," to be held 
next year, and where we are supposed to be 
inculcated with the spirit of "I will", which 
hasn't been able to cope with its 050,0011 
unemployed in the form of relief* where 
the tax muddle is so involved that the 


school teachers have received but two pay- 
days since last May, there is being held 
a conference which t feel marks a new era 
in contractive relations between employers 
and employees, 

I refer to the conference of railroad man- 
agement and employees on all class I rail- 
roads in the United States. Here In the 
Palmer House sits the committee of both 
sides attempting to agree on many prob- 
lems facing the 1*500.000 of railroad work- 
ers. It may be that before this goes to 
print that the various propositions promul- 
gated by the organizations Have been 
agreed to, or an agreement of some effect 
has been agreed to. Perhaps* the major 
problem confronting the workers today 
and which Is being talked nf in the confer- 
ence, Is the question of security of employ- 
ment, Other problems under discuss inn 
are: six- hour day* employees* consideration 
in any scheme of consolidation* some form 
of federal legislation for pensioning super- 
annuated employees that is workable* regu- 
lation of bus transportation* the right of 
employees to belong to a union, etc. 

The railroad heads, on the other hand 
are contending primarily for a 10 per cent 
reduction In wages. Our representative on 
this conference is Brother McGlognn, vice 
president in charge of railroads. So much 
for the conference. 

Another item of Interest that should con- 
cern all railroad electricians is the meet- 
ing held recently by the various local 
unions emanating in the city at the sug- 
gestion of Brother McGlogan. This meet- 
ing was called fur the purpose of hearing 
from our conference committee what hnd 
been dnne up to date. Brother McGlognn 
in charge of the meeting railed on all the 
members of the conference to give their 
version of the meeting. Brothers Wright, 
MeCul lough, Hartshelnn* Mr Ewan* Hay ford, 
Duffy, Slattery, responded and gave some 
interesting talks on various phases of the 
organization In general, McGlogan summed 
up their talks by going quite into a 
lengthy detail as to the vaIuc of member- 
ship in our union* as well as outlining the 
position of the organization in the confer- 
ence, and the efforts Ihnfc are being made 
in securing the best possible agreement. A 
meeting well worth the time nnd effort that 
was made to attend. More of these meet- 
in gs should be ■ held in the future. They 
should' bo helpful Sn promoting a spirit 
of co-operation between the various local 
unions. 

Let us for a minute contrast the above 
mentioned conference with some other form 
of employee representation. Take for ex- 
ample the many employee stock ownership 
plans promulgated during the East depres- 
sion. I will cite one only to give you an 
idea* n! though all of them suffered more 
or less the same fate. The 'Tederatlon 
New*" of January 9* 1032, carries a story 
to the effect that in three yean over 130.- 
000,000 were lost by employees owning 
stock in U. S. Steel. How was it done? 
The stock crash, of course. The golden- 
tongued heads of this corporation to pre 
vent the employees from organising offered 
the employees stock and perhaps told them 
That they would soon become millionaires. 
Yes, and how. This stock, was bought for 
$165 in 1929. $109 in 1930, and $140 in 
193 L At present the value fs around $40, 
In all, according to the "News"* it 
amounts to some $30,000,000, So likewise 
some of you railroad workers working on 
railroads having some form of company 
union will be "gyped" unless you join same 
legitimate union. You will have noticed 
that these railroads have already cut the 
wages of their employees* and where was 


your company union at the time? So for 
your own good make up your mind today 
and call on the representative* sign up* go 
along with us. don't be slackers. And those 
of you who now are members and may be 
in arrears in your dues* pay up and help 
us In this battle* for if we don't stand to- 
gether wo will sure fall divided. 

On the Northwestern* where we hold the 
fort* work has not picked up; rather* it ha* 
slowed down some more. 

COHAZXA 


L. y. NO. 226* TOPEKA, KANS. 

Editor; 

"The form of government in America is 
determined by the abundance of land* Its 
cheapness and the wide distribution of its 
ownership." — ilanid W*bwt+T t 

Although the above sounds like Henry 
George's arguments for single tax, it answers 
as well for nu explanation for the power of 
special privilege and the impotency of un- 
organized workers in politics. 

One shouldn't pass over this fact too light- 
ly as in it is the real cause of our present 
economic breakdown ns well as our sup- 
posedly necessary periodic depressions and 
our discriminating laws regarding the farm- 
er* labor and capital. 

This in a different age from that before 
the war. 

In the previous age of agriculture, infant 
industries and slow intercommunication, a 
state* or even a whole nation, might become 
disorganized nr even destroyed without 
greatly disrupting affairs in neighboring 
states or nations* as most nations were self- 
sufficient nnd produced most necessities with- 
in their own boundaries. 

But in the present highly organized ma- 
chine age, states and nations are bound to- 
gether with steel rails* concrete highway*, 
steamship lanes, telephone wires, Atlantic 
cables, radio and airplanes, ns Well as in 
financial ways through International banks 
and corporations, loans and debts until the 
woe of one is the misfortune of all. 

Isolation for any important nation is im- 
possible— a wierd joke. Die-hnrd politician * 
who hope to fool the people were better dead. 

Small wages in England* France and India 
are a menace to the living standards of 
American workmen. Shall we allow short- 
sighted American business men and bankers to 
lower our living standards to those of Chinn 
or India* with whom we are in direct com- 
petition or ."hall we attempt to bring their 
standards up to ours? 

The age of kings and monarchies with their 
narrow imaginations nnd stereotyped idea* 
is past and we must think in terms of a 
universe. Instead of balking at a League of 
Nations, we must he prepared to think of a 
United States of the World. 

Once ii farmer was a small king In his own 
domain and could depend on his own lands 
to produce food, clothing and most of thi 
farm implements he required. This made him 
fairly independent of outside aid or the need 
of money or banks, telephones or good roads 
Depressions and want didn't necessarily af- 
fect him. 

Now- the modern farmer is a specialist and 
any Interruption of service from the city 
power plant will stop production as well as 
bis electric clock and his radio. And what 
is true of the farmer Is much more true of 
the city dweller who depends on industry 
every moment of the day and the night. All 
of which makes resumption of business after 
a depression a different problem than It whs 
10 nr 20 years ago. 

Cutting wages and laying off men is like 
bitting n sick man over the bead with the 
club that made him sick. 

Unit 1 *** Congress shows some InUdtigence 
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it nd does something else aside from talk and 
playing politics* we arc doomed to another 
winter of unemployment and distress. 

Neither the Republican nor the Democratic 
party leaders seem to have sensed the need 
of sacrificing personal and party interests 
for the interests of the country. 

The necessity for largo campaign contribu- 
tions seems to have sealed their mouths and 
paralyzed their arms when the question of 
taxing the able- to- pay Is under consideration, 
God give us men— or even one big man 
would help! 

J, R. Wood bull. 


L. U* NO, 230, VICTORIA, B. C. 

Editor: 

Linemen in both utility companies of 
British Columbia are working short time. 
Following this is an announcement by the 
■phone company of their highly prosperous 
condition which can portly be accounted for 
in the saving in wages of linemen and the 
dispensing of the services of a great number 
of operators through the us© of the dial sys- 
tem which makes possible new short cuts to 
wealth for the wealthy shareholders. 

My dignity has been so much ruffled of 
late by the Jibes and sneer* of the mighty 
aim rods among my Brothers, who assert 
that I am a "no account*' hunter, that I have 
worked out the following hunting plan with 
which to reduce them to abject humility: 
l shall provide myself with a large saucer 
full of the chalk and water which i» manu- 
factured by the milk chemists of our fair 
province, and I shall proceed to Hit edge of 
the nearest forest, and there place the said 
saucer in a prominent position. Then, put* 
ting into my voice that pleading inflection 
which our business agent. Brother Reid, uses 
so successfully, when endeavoring to extract 
without pain back dues from a delinquent 
Brother, I shall call calmly but firmly, 
"Fooslel Fooosie! Po-o-o-afe!" Then from 
out of the deep, dark woods will come one of 
those great, green-eyed, glorified* crosa-eyed 
tomcats which nature has created expressly 
for the prevention of overproduction of live 
stock among the farmers and thus limiting 
their wealth so that they may not become 
obnoxious to poor city dwellers. Approach- 
ing me, Thomas will observe the saucer and 
partake of Its contents, after which I will 
take a piece of string, loop one end around 
his neck and the other around my wrist and 
say, “fellow me, Thoma*!" The great 
creature, overcome by my dominant manner, 
will follow meekly in my footsteps. As we 
proceed, increasing numbers of people will 
bo attracted by the amazing spectacle, and 
hy the time we reach the main artery of the 
City the street will be blocked by a dense 
mass of wildly cheering humanity, leaving 
only a narrow lane for me to walk through. 
Batteries of movie cameras will be madly 
cranked by their astonished operators. From 
nearby balconies beautiful ladles will throw 
flowers down upon me, but like the old 
Roman emperor returning from a successful 
war with his captives hound to hiH chariot 
wheels, I will move proudly on, while voices 
from the crowd shout, ''Sufferin' eats! See 
what Shnppie's got!* 1 With my manly bosom 
thrust out tike a pouter pigeon, 1 will direct 
my steps to the police station and request 
one of the blue coats to humanely chloroform 
the trusting Thomas with a sawed off shot 
gun. This being done, 1 will drupe the re- 
mains around my person und like a Greek 
gladiator dad in a lion skin, I will stroll 
nonchalantly to the government offices, and 
them demand full bounty from a bountiful 
government for the remains. Soon the even- 
ing sky will be lit up hy blazing signs at all 
the leading theatres, announcing, “GOME 
AND SEE THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY 


ANIMAL PICTURE OF THE CENTURY. 
SHOWING THE CONTROL OF MINI) 
OVER MATTER, BY THE CELEBRATED 
LION TAMER, PROFESSOR WOTTA- 
WOW. H 

With the proceeds of the bounty* added to 
the royalties from the moving pictures, I 
shall be as far removed from penury ns a 
millionaire is from charity. 

SHArptR, 


L U. NO. 245, TOLEDO, OHIO 

Editor: 

Hello, electrical workers. How are yet 
Toledo hasn't anything to boast of this 
month. We are working hut throe and four 
days per week and ore down to the limit 
In man power. But I hope that this U not 
a general condition, and from the letters 
I receive from different ones throughout 
the country I believe that things are im> 
proving in certain places. 

I hope that you nil received your Christ- 
mas present from Local No, 3 in New York 
entitled, "The Lunatic," 

It seems that no matter how much one 
trie* to build up an organization someone 
acting like a chorus girl tries to put the 
skids under them hy destructive criticism. 
For like a great big chorus* everyone hopes 
same day to become the prima donna and 
jealousy often ruins the efforts of an earn- 
est director anil sometimes spoils the show. 
But, men, let's get hack of our director to 
assure the success of our show. It Is too 
had that each one of us after paying dues 
for a couple of months couldn't get a job 
ns president or vice president, then all 
would be harmony. But where would we 
get? 

If wo were alt prima donnas we would 
all still be the chorus, so what would it get 
us? I don't believe that the letter received 
on I. B. E. W. stationery from Local No. 3, 
of New York, spoke for the membership as 
a whole, but rather the few that ©very 
local has that are always willing to corrupt 
the organisation whether there U any other 
benefit than persona] vengeance. We have 
them in our small local and the large local 
in New York seems to be no exception to 
the rule. Rut I believe that this present 
depression has done this much good. A 
small handful cannot fool the multitude as 
they did a few years back. 

If we have a president who is right then 
let's get back of him. If we think he is 
wrong let un first find out hi* faults for 
ourselves and not take the words of letters 
poisoned for the purpose of a personal gain. 

Let us have our president answer for our 
own information the letter sent the mem- 
bership in his own way and let us read It 
and from that form our own opinion. But 
in the meantime let us continue to take 
him for what he is and has been and hack 
him to a man, for in that lies our future 
success. 

For it's sometimes harder to sell an or- 
ganization to its own member* than it is to 
the public Itself. Just like some large com- 
pany servicing the public with more respect 
from the public than from the employees 
themselves, because some fraction of some 
working condition has put a hi (ter feeling 
in the hearts of the employees, yet through 
them and their service in the past has 
grown the confidence of the customers in 
the company that aervea them. And in 
order to retain the confidence of the people 
it is first necessary to retain the confidence 
of the employee. Pleasant working condi- 
tions and a living wage is the best method 
of assuring that feeling of contentment 
among employees and* after all, Isn't that 
the purpose of organized labor- -to see that 
we get the best working conditions possi- 


ble? That has been done in the pa*t by 
co-operation between the officer* und rank 
and file and not by fighting each other. So 
let us acknowledge one thing and profit by 
it and make it a resolution that a* long as 
the Officers continue to render the same 
reliable service us In the past that we hack 
them up as one. For in order to put any- 
thing or article across in a big way fir*! 
sell it to your salesmen in a big way. 

Emv. E. Duke* hi re. 


L. U. NO, 255, LINCOLN, NE8R, 

Editor: 

Quite a few years have elapsed since a 
letter from Local No. 26£ has appeared in 
the columns of the JOURNAL. We hope from 
now on to be heard from somewhat of toner, 
at least for the sake of old acquaintances 
and one time members of this local who may 
be in want of news concerning what is hap- 
pening in Lincoln, Nebr, You old-timers, 
though, will have to bear with the writer of 
this letter, for we fear that he will be 
dragged over the coals for making public to 
Journal readers the sad state of affairs in 
the electrical industry in this city. It is not 
our intention, however, to publish our woes 
to the worJd; rather* this letter is meant, 
more so, for home consumption. 

Are you knocked off your feet to hear 
that the members of this local have been 
fairly well employed during the "depression" 
years, save for a slack spell of a few weeks 
now and then 7 One of those spells hat been 
upon us now for several months. And a look 
into the future indicates that wt are, for the 
first time, really to feel the depression. We 
know though that many of our citizens have 
put off remodelling* repairing, and home- 
building; merely waiting for these lean 
months to pass, W© believe sincerely that 
when the signs of business recovery once be- 
come evident, these citizens will carry out 
their long delayed plan*. Should they dn so 
we wi remen will again be busy. Wc are 
earnestly praying that this early spring will 
usher in the "turn." 

It may be of interest to one-time members 
of this local, now residing elsewhere, to hear 
that for the most part the same old faces 
are to he ma n in the union hall on meeting 
night. Those two old members, Brothers 
Tibbete and Schon, are still with us. How- 
ever, we don't see much of Brother Schon 
any more. Brother Carver just returned 
from California to be with us for an indefi- 
nite time. Brother Jack Colin is still here* 
but we hardly know it, since he is quite de- 
linquent in his attendance at meetings. Of 
course, we know that during the summer 
months he had an abundance of shrubbery to 
water and prune on meeting nights. Now 
that the winter’s frost has withered the 
landscape and made his horticultural hobby 
look like so much "Hayed bush/' we ex peel, 
henceforth to see more of him. Brother 
Prosser, till lately, has found it difficult to 
make these meetings regularly* So far w* 
have not been able to find out just what his 
"racket" i» on this particular night* The 
rest of the members attend our meetings 
quite regularly. Brother Roberta, our finan- 
cial secretary, has never, to our knowledge, 
missed a meeting* It would! not be far from 
the truth to say that if he did once miss a 
meeting, the majority of this local would lie 
in arrears the next morning. 

We wish the members of this local were ns 
enthusiastic in furthering union activities as 
they are loyal In attendance. They whole- 
heartedly agree lo do something to better 
their interests, hut never seem to accom- 
plish much after that. They leave the im- 
pression that they don't care to fight, or to 
be the aggressive agency they ought to he, 
This indifference is largely due to the fact 
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that they have b»n busy, and, thereto re, well 
satisfied with conditions, tor tibia ms they are. 
Meanwhile, the power and strengih of this 
local has been, slowly but surely, tobogganing 
down hill, because of this passive attitude. 
Six month* of hard tin^ wilt iikdy make 
this local again » spirit- 4 and aggressive 
body eagerly working for the advancement 
and the growl! 1 . «q our organisation, Just 
recently, though, wu started out on a con- 
structive program to build up this local and 
to better the conditions of our trade gen- 
erally. Fur one thing, we have started n 
night school. And we have also launched a 
project or two that ought to repay our ef- 
fort* a hundred fold. 

We may say here that our focal is beset 
by a number of conditions un usual to most 
cities. First, this is not an industrial city, 
hut n school town of 1(1(1,00(1 population, 
overrun every year by four or live thousand 
students, bright and dumb, who seek to work 
their way through school, Some of them 
"leak" into our trade. Next, w# have an 
electrical ordinance, If you may call it such, 
of which the only redeeming feature discern- 
ible is that provision concerning safety in 
the use of electrical apparatus in the bath- 
room. We hare an able inspection bureau, 
but it is deficient in the number of tnepcc- 
tom, nor do we control it, We have a 
chamber of commerce militant to anything 
that smacks of unionism. This business group 
delight in the excess of 20 and SO cent an 
hour labor. Furthermore, we have u more 
than desirable Russian population out of 
which is recruited the engineers, fireman, 
janitors, and electrical maintenance men fur 
our buildings. Ideal they are for these jobs 
since they are cheap, plentiful and richly 
blessed with certain bovine characteristics. 
Nobody seems to appreciate just how much 
harm they do us. 

To got nearer home, our employers— union 
contractors— cannot get together, it seems, 
to develop a worthwhile contractors' organ- 
ization to fight for their into reals. They 
harbor much envy, spite and ill-will among 
themselves. This is so apparent that even 
the customer notices and takes advantage of 
It. Several times have wt* gotten them to- 
gether in conferences, hut because of this 
prejudice nr the memory of some petty un- 
fair practice perpetrated by one upon the 
other years ago, wo never get them enthu- 
siastically behind a program to help them* 
solves. Nevertheless, it is true, that until 
our contractor* do organize and are able to 
present a program us etna noting from an or- 
ganised business group, we will got nowhere 
with any program to advance the electrical 
industry in this city. 

And, on top of this, we have the over- pres- 
ent “cur her." Ho has grown fat and multi- 
plied during the time of our lassitude. You 
know* wt! have a "sackful of 'em.'' To toll 
the truth, we can supply you with one of any 
race, color, creed and, perhaps, sex. Ob- 
viously, all the conditions enumerated above 
have made him what he Is today in our city* 
He is strong; stronger than we are by far. 
The way he operates proves that ho is an 
antagonist to better condition*. We have 
tried means to eradicate him, but like “rat*" 
they are exceedingly prolific, and whore one 
Is sent to the dumps three rise in his place. 

This organisation has dUeu&Hed many 
schemes to bettor conditions here. We have 
tried a new ordinance, but the journeyman's 
license didn't help much. Wo have discussed 
changing the examining board. Wo have at- 
tempted a contractors' organization, but 
failed. What haven't we discussed? But till 
now nothing much has been accomplished. 
The truth is that conditions are now deplor- 
able, end becoming worse, because we are not 
on our toes and doing things to combat 
further demoralisation of the industry. 


Brother member- of other locals drop in to 
tell us how surprised they are that condi- 
tion* are so had. When they tel] us of con- 
ditions In other town* they have been in, we 
feel ancient, or believe wc are asleep on duty 
Our International Representatives stand 
aghast when they hear our story. We have 
heard so much about conditions m other 
places we grow alcfe to think of our own. 

We feel very much like the rooster thal 
was quite unsatisfied with the egg produc- 
tion in his own farm -lot. One day he decided 
to stroll around the neighborhood to look 
about. All at once he ran upon a huge 
ostrich egg. Awed at first, he finally de- 
termined to roll ft home. Pushing with one 
foot and then the other, he at last, with 
much effort, rolled the ostrich egg into his 
own backyard, Majestically, he called his 
flock about him, and limply told thorn in n 
matter of fact tone of voice, "Ladies, I'm not 
complaining, but l just want to show you 
whni they are doing in other places," 

A SgLp-AppoiNTgn Scribe, 


L. U. NO. 2S4 t PITTSFIELD, MASS 

Editor? 

L» If. No. 2&4, of Pittsfield* Mass., seem* 
to have become stagnant in so far a? the 
pres* secretary is concerned, *o until such 
time as t can determine which of our mem- 
bers will he able to think of some subject 
to write on if he is appointed to the 
scribe's office, I will endeavor to pinch hit 
for the local. 

On Thursday, January 1-1. we had a spe- 
cial meeting for the purpose of installing 
the research system that is recommended 
by the International Office and every mem- 
ber who was present was given complete 
instructions as to what was expected of 
him and how he should All out and mall 
in his weekly report cards. Many member* 
failed to attend this special meeting and 
so will be tn ignorance of how, when and 
where to All out and mail in the cards. I 
wish to call to the attention of member* 
who were absent, as well as to all others 
of 2R4 that failure to send in the card* 
will result in an assessment of $5 ami l 
don't mean maybe. Any Brother who 
wishes information on this subject can ob- 
tain same from Brother Clement Menard, 
who is in charge of this work Hi, an assist- 
ant to Business Manager Harrington. 

I am sorry to stale that on the date of 
our regular executive hoard meeting only 
three members put in an appearance, thu* 
making it necessary for the business man- 
ager to cull a special executive hoard meet- 
ing for Monday, January 25, in order to 
take care of the question af our finance* 
a? affects the protection of the unemployed 
Brother, 

I have repeatedly pleaded with the mem- 
bers of the executive board on the subject 
of attendance hut evidently the pleading 
fell on deaf ears. 1 cannot take each officer 
by the hand and lead him to the meeting 
every month, so in the future I will publish 
the name* of those who are absent from 
the meetings of the executive beard in 
order that the membership of the local 
union may see how the officers they elect 
are fulfilling their obligation*. 

1 also wish to call to the attention of 
all member* of Local No. 2B1 that unless 
your due* arc paid in advance for three 
month* previous to making application you 
will receive no sick benefit. This is plainly 
stated in the sick benefit law* go don't try 
to get benefit utiles* you comply with the 
law. 

Work in Pittsfield has been fair up to 
now but there doe* not Beam to be much in 
prospect for the immediate future and wo 
have a large number of our membership 


on the idle roll at the present time with 
the possibility of adding several more 
shortly. 

It Is a pleasure, Mr, Editor, to state that 
once again 1 am receiving my copy of the 
much -os t reined Worker and if any Brother 
who doe* not receive his copy will lot me 
know of It I will he glad to see If Brother 
Bugniazet and I can't And n spare copy 
for him. 

John D. Nelson, 

Prtildent 


L. U. NO. 292, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Editor: 

It is now over two years since the epi- 
demic of "Hoover prosperity" broke out, 
with the stock market crash. It still ap- 
pears tn he in a very healthy condition, 
sufficiently so, at least, to resist all efforts, 
that are likely be put forth, aiming at 
its destruction, for some time to come. 

Now. if we get four years more of this 
same brand of "good old Republican times" 
our troublous problems will all he solved 
for most of us and the only ones that will 
have to worry will he the undertakers, as 
to how they arc going to collect their bills. 

That "good old Republican time*" quo- 
tation Is a slogan that lingers In my mem- 
ory from some 36 or 37 years ago at a 
time when the country was enjoying a 
very similar wave of "Grover Cleveland 
Democrat prosperity" back in lfififl to 189A 
or I SAB, when there were over 5,000,000 
nu?n out of work in thi* country and during 
which time General Coxey marched hi* 
famous army into Washington to demand 
relief from the government. Mnny were 
the remedies that were suggested at that 
time, just as there are at the present time. 
Henry' George's single tax idea gained quite 
a following. The Populist Party came to 
the front with a platform pledged to the 
public ownership, i, e., government owner- 
ship. of all public utilities. "Coin" Harvey 
and several others wrote books on the coin- 
age question and that became the big issue 
in the elections of iSflfl and Idol) with W. J. 
Bryan a* standard bearer of the Silveritcs. 

In contrasting these two very similar eco- 
nomic depressions, one seems to sense the 
idea that they are neither of Democratic 
nor Republican origin but that they both 
appear ns- the natural and legitimate off- 
spring of the capitalist system. Not but 
what politics ha* had n certain amount to 
do with it* but it is not party politic*, but 
the manipulation of polities by and in the 
interests of the large vested interests of 
the country. 

There b a well-known Jaw of physics that 
no more con be gotten out of any machine 
than Is put in (in fact, not quite ns much; 
there is always a loss), L e., you can't got 
something for nothing (that is why perpet- 
ual motion ts impossible) and thin applies 
equally well in the realm of economics. 
Yet the present capitalist system Is based 
on the violation of this law. The owner* 
of every industry and every business in the 
country, by mean* of the profit system, are 
continually taking out more than they put 
tn. Thi* 1* done at the expense of the 
workers (they, the workers, take out less 
than they put in), therefore, at the expense 
of the market, for the worker* of the world 
form the great bulk of the markets of the 
world. This unbalanced condition of the 
industrial machine eventually produce* a 
glutted market; call it overproduet Ion or 
underconsumption, or whatever you like, 
the wheels of industry cease to revolve be- 
cause the machine i« clogged and event- 
ually it will break down altogether. 

Buck in the time of the panic of 1tiD3 to 
1S98, the system had n fair start towards 
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the breakdown point, but there were nev 
oral circumstance® which intervened at that 
time to save the situation, in 1898, came 
the Span ish -American War. which vim- 
some relief to the unemployment; then 
shortly hefore that the Hell Telephone pat- 
ents had expired and the country was 
swept with a wave of telephone construc- 
tion, both independent and Bell that lasted 
for several years. Also the invention of 
the automobile resulted in the development 
of an industry that pve employment to 
thousand*. All these, together with the 
fact that the discovery of gold in Alaska 
had relieved the financial situation, not 
only relieved the depression, but brought 
about a state of what might be called nor- 
mally prosperous times that lasted (with 
the exception of the money panic of 1008} 
until 1014, when the country was again on 
the verge of economic enta strophe that 
was only averted by the breaking out of 
the World War. 

Looking over the present situation, one 
fails to discern one bright spot on the eco- 
nomic horizon. To begin with, the present 
depression is world wide, which leaves ut 
little hope of tin outlet through foreign 
markets. Today, we are the great creditor 
nation. If we were a debtor nation we 
might use our surplus to pay our debts. 
No Hope there. Well, there fa the govern- 
mentis public works program, whnt of 
that ? Yes, whnt of it ? Look nt the Mis- 
sissippi River project and Boulder Dum and 
several others. Lot to rapacious contrac- 
tors who pay starvation wages and then, 
in mnny instances, take oven them back 
through the "pluck tne ft company store sys- 
tem, No relief there through created 
markets, 

Government relief through n federal flay 
labor system? Don't laugh. rt's not funny; 
it's tragic. tin employment insurance? 
They call that a dole. It is not a dole any 
more than life insurance is blood money. 
But, dole or no dole, should civilized man 
hesitate to pul anything into operation 
that will relieve the suffering Hnd misery 
that exist at the present time? Rut n 
dole given to the workers would pauperize 
them; make them beggars and grafters* 
Oh, yes I The workers who have toiled for 
a pittance in the mines, mills, factories and 
the marls of trade and now, having lost the 
opportunity even to toil for that pittance, 
would be turned into grafters if they were 
paid a "dole” by the government- But the 
profit gouging owners of the industries of 
all kinds from barge lines to banks that 
have waxed fat off the toil of the workers 
can be granted subsidies and there in no 
danger of making grafters out of them. In 
fact, there is no danger whatever of making 
grafters out of them. Most of them arc 
already past- musters in that line. 

If the workers wish any relief during 
this time of stress they must provide 11 for 
themselves, and if they desire any nttequnte 
solution of the situation they will have to 
do the solving, W. Waplbh. 

L, a NO. 329, SHREVEPORT, LA. 

Editor; 

Along in the summer of 1031 there was 
a Httlc work around here for some of the 
traveling Brothers and tome of us home 
guards. A sub station and several towers 
wore built for the Southwestern Gas and 
Electric and nobody but the L. E, Myers 
Construction doing the sold work. Rut, 
however, Myers paid the scale and wuiked 
Local No. 320 man, Our business manager 
and the Brother* working on the job hud 
to keep on them from 8 o'clock in the morn- 
ing until 5 p. m. and up until the wee hours 
at night. 


It seems like they wanted to bring their 
fib-cent- -par-hour men In here to do the 
work. Some of the higher ups thought we 
did not have any men capable of doing 
the work. Another reason, they thought 
some of the men too old to do tin? work. 
Damn! What is n man going to do when 
he gcU a few grey hairs in his Head? Espe- 
cially us young punks — go of? somewhere, 
find a hole and crawl into it and pull the 
hole in after him and die, I suppose. 

What they wanted was for some of the 
boys to pull a strike and they would lire 
the rest and bring the fi&-cent-per-hour men 
in here and finish the ‘job. But they got 
slipped up. Our Local No. 329 men finished 
the job alt G. K. And as far ns l know 
it wax satisfactory to both parties involved. 

Now about some of the local conditions 
existing in and around Shreveport. Tilings 
do not look sn hut here nt present nr in 
the near future. The light company cut to 
Half time the Amt of January, 1932. Some 
of the worthy Brothers do not like this 
idea. They seem to think that they are 
being mistreated. And for all the grum- 
bling and growling you ever heard this 
place cops the fur-lined bathtub. That la 
the best thing that ever happened during 


this punic, depression, ur hard times, nr 
anything you may call it. Better than lay- 
ing off another crew and that l® just what 
would have happened if this agreement had 
not been reached, 1 guess some of the 
Brothers will have to cut their booze allow- 
ance in half since they are working half 
time. 

Now a word about the writer* What 
would they do if they were in my shoes, 
worked two and ona-half months In the 
last 14 months? I have not starved to death 
but have gone hungry on several occa*ion». 

Things haw been pretty hot around here 
for the past 30 days. The Brothers have 
been trying to elect a governor and have 
succeeded in doing so. No one but the 
chairman of the Louisiana Highway Com- 
mission — O. K. Allen, Along with our pres- 
ent governor, Huey Long, and some of the 
hoys made it possible. They have dune a 
fair job of it* He went into office by a 
majority of 55,000 votes over four other 
candidates* Some of us poll tax payers 
got n chance to get part of our tax money 
back in this way* The O. K. Allen ticket 
paid us the sum of $10 for the car and $5 
without to get out and do a tittle politleing. 
Now who said I was no politician? Ha, ha! 


“DEDICATED TO OUR LATE FRIEND’* — 
JOE HANAGIN 

By Ban Reeder, Locul No* 9 
Chicago, 111, 

The march of time beats on and un, 

And another from our ranks has gone. 

E'en as the Autumn leaf doth fall 
He has obeyed his Master's call, 

To join the ranks of those of yore 
To meet them on the other shore* 

He that so well enjoyed a lark, 

Has stepped into the Phantom Bark 
And left us standing on Life's shore, 

His labor done, his ( roubles o'er, 

A tribute to his memory then, 

In these frail lines we fain would pen. 

And as he journeyed on his way. 

Some pleasure brought he every day. 

His hearty laugh, his cheery smile. 

For others made life worth the while. 

As from his life he banished woe 
He bravely faced man's dreadest foe. 

E'en in the boat or in the cold 
He faced each as a warrior bold. 

He hail time for work, he had time for play* 

And found new' pleasures in each day. 

In him a manly man we see. 

To all our hearts he had a key. 

We who are left must struggle on. 

How oft we'll say* "Well, Jue is gone," 

All through his life he did his best* 

Then calmly laid him down to rest. 

Of him we say, a life well spent, 

In all his deeds no harm was meant. 


This verse from Gray's Elegy, written in a Country Churchyard, 
describes best Joe Hanagin's passing: 

"Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send. 

He gave to mis’ry (nil he had) a ‘tear 1 . 

He gained from Heav'n { twas all he wished) 

*A Friend'.” 
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Now that Huey Long Has elected ft gov- 
ernor to Ink* his place* he will bo flying 
to. Washington to take hi* seat in the 
Senate ns a junior Senator of Louisiana. 
I sure think wo need n ft w more live ones 
like Long up in Washington and maybe 
port of tfii» depression would stop. 1 know 
n lot of the rag chewing would cease and 
they would get down to real business* So 
much for Long. 

Some of the brothers have gone into 
business for themselves. Brother Copeland 
has gone to traveling for Rawleigh's prod- 
ucts. Here's to Brother Copeland and we 
sure hope he makes a howling success at 
his new business. Brother Miner left to 
go hack to Del Rio to work on a sheep 
ranch. They sure Tost n good sheep herder 
in Texas when Brother Miner come to 
Louisiana to do iine work* Sore hope he 
stays there nod maybe some of we stump 
jumpers for Arkansas will go to work, 
Now f want to get down to real honest 
facts and say a few words that wilt do all 
members of organized labor some good* It 
is about the garments you wonr. When 
you go into your merchant to purchase 
wearing apparel see that the goods you buy 
bear the label and If it does not tell him 
you want it to bear the label. If he has 
not got it turn about face and walk out. 
The next time you go into his store he 
will remember what you told him* He will 
stand up and take notice. It does not cost 
you any more In the long run. You are 
helping the underpaid union textile work- 
er* out and when you do that you are help- 
ing the cause of organized labor. The union 
mill workers are underpaid as it is. A 
person doc 4 not know what they have to 
contend with, I would like to see ail the 
open shop mills put out of business and 
there is only one way and that is to stop 
buying the non-union goods. 

Another reason is this: the open shop 
mills of the south and almost everywhere 
work children from the age of 10 to 15 
years nod pay them the sum of eight 
to 12 H cents per hour and work them 
ail the way from nine to 14 hours per 
day. Stop and think* IIow would you like 
for your younger sister or brother to have 
to work under these conditions? It makes 
your Mood boil* doesn't it? I say yes. 
These are facts; you do not have to take 
my word for it; you can walk into almost 
any non-union mill and And such condi- 
tions as I mentioned above. So bear this in 
mind and purchase goods bearing the label* 
You will be helping more of the union gar- 
ment workers out. Keep this up and all of 
them would go back to work in a matter 
of a few month** 

The weather conditions around here have 
been like a joke J heard once. Two men, 
standing in front of a drygoods store; a 
woman came up with two babies. She 
asked them to hold her babies. One's name 
was A I Smith, the other was Herbert 
Hoover. When she came out one of the 
men asked her the names and she told 
them. He said; "I must have Al Smith." 
So that is the weather conditions here. 

The wire jerkera at the airport can hardly 
make it over there. The manholes arc full 
of water. The outside men or linemen got 
everything the hen laid but the egg over 
there. Tho International Office gave all 
the laying of the duct* pulling in cable and 
all the tender ground work to the wiremen. 
That did not set very well with most of the 
Brothers here, anyway. The boys could 
not say anything after the decision was 
handed down by the International Office, 
but* anyway, we can think, bat tbink to 
ourselves. So much for that. 

Any Brother knowing Brother George 


Billasch, one of our past secretaries, re- 
member that he would like to hear from 
anyone. He has been in u government hos- 
pital for something like four years, up 
until a while back. You can reach him at 
this address, 653 East Monroe Street, 
Springfield, Mo.* so some of the Brothers 
let him hear front you. He sure would 
appreciate it very much and it would cheer 
him up considerable. Here's luck to George 
and hope he's getting along 0. K* 

At our last regular meeting we voted on 
a smoker and It went over big. The hoys 
are trying their heat to hold up under these 
hard times, so we Arc having a smoker and 
inviting a [at of the boys who do not be- 
long. trying to get them Into the local, I 
sure hope wo do some good for we need ft 
around here at present. A lot of the 
Brothers arc dropping their cards; say 
they cannot afford to pay a small price of 
$3,60 n month, but I see some of them can 
pay from to $8 per gallon for boose. 
Surely they couid pay |3,K0 for dues. Time 
will tell who is who and why. I always 
did say a man you had to buy into any 
labor organisation was not worth a damn. 
It is a dead cinch he will not do any good 
on the outside, so try to get him on the 
inside and teach him the principles of or- 
ganized labor and maybe he will make a 
good member. In conclusion I wish to say 
let us work for the betterment of the or- 
ganization to which we belong. 

Cun? Hu wok. 


L. U. NO. 409, WINNIPEG. MAN. 

Editor: 

We are away for a good start for 1032. 
Tho well-attended meeting of the local first 
got down to the business of electing officers 
for the ensuing year for various committees. 
Practically no changes were made, the mem- 
bership being satisfied with the representa- 
tion handling these Jobs and by past per- 
formance. The entertainment committee 
starts the year with four new members and 
tots of hope. 

A new Brother was admitted to member- 
ship under this item of business. 

During the evening's business Brother 
Hosfield received a vote of confidence on bis 
report of attendance at the system's federa- 
tion meeting, and oil were gratified at this 
Brother's acceptance of this important office 
for another term. 

Brother Tommy Buxton also received en- 
dorsement for his outstanding efforts at the 
Transcona shops in connection with business 
of this local for the past year. Discussion 
on general topics occupied the balance of the 
evening. 

In parsing. 1 should like to endorse the 
stand of Brother A. L. Taylor, of L. U* No* 
Sfil, Montreal, Quo,, in regard to "the dole." 
Undoubtedly, unemployed insurance properly 
administered would be a means of relieving a 
great amount, If not all, anxiety to workers 
and their families. 

In order to air one's views on the matter 
a great deal of statistics must be quoted, and 
statistics are not my dish, they must always 
be quoted ns "according to so and so” and 
each and every authority seems to have a 
different source of supply. 

Having no authentic figures on the subject 
at hand, 1 cannot tnke any responsibility 
for any I may quote. 

Many men nnd women who lire unemployed 
will demur nt the idea of charity. It is for 
this reason tho name “thu dole’' was given 
to this form of insurance by unscrupulous 
opponents to hoodwink tho general public 
into believing that it is n charitable relief. 
This is, as many know, untrue; it is an un- 
employment insurance actually— just tis any 
other form of insurance — paid for by a cer- 


tain amount deducted from the wages of the 
worker, and the employer, plus so much set 
aside by the government for this purpose. 

There are certain strings to this when It 
comes to drawing this insurance through un- 
employment that are unnecessary to go into 
here* In my humble opinion, utile** the 
workers of the United States and Canada use 
their franchise intelligently and put repre- 
sentatives in power who will really represent 
them, very little can be gained along this 
line, for without a doubt If ever we get this 
legislation through the usual channels which 
we as a whole are wont to follow, we work- 
ers wilt pay the piper and the wealthy para- 
site will sit and gloat and heave a sigh of 
relief once more to see his illgotten gains 
untouched. 

Wake up, you Brothers across the line. 
You have an election this year. Let us see 
you lend the way in this important matter. 

R. J. Gant* 


L. U. NO, 474, MEMPHIS, TENN, 

Editor; 

I sincerely believe every local In the 
country can stand better conditions than 
have existed in ours for the past year. 
Two-thirds of our members Have not 
worked during the past year, although we 
had a very good agreement. Work was not 
available and there is nothing in sight for 
the year of 1082. We have recently signed 
a new agreement with the contractors with 
a wage cut of 20 per cent, or from |I0 to 
$8 a day, five days a week. There have 
always been a few shops open, not over 
four or five and will he open regardless of 
conditions. 

Regardless of the fact that it has been 
circulated over the country that a new 
water plant is now under construction, very 
few electricians will he used. All Brothers 
who are floaters, or those who class them- 
selves as floaters, should make up their 
minds not to buy a house and lot and do* 
pend on "Memphis on tho Mississippi" do- 
ing more than any other town in Dixie, as 
there are no requirements for buildings 
of any kind. This same condition exist* in 
many other cities. Also there is very little 
repair work going on, 

I often stop and wonder if other locals 
have as much trouble with the l. A. T, S, E. 
and theaters ns Local No. 474. 

The membership of our local has de- 
creased some, due to the fact some have 
found other employment here or elsewhere, 
hut the remaining members, more notice- 
ably the oldtimers, are looking forward for 
the election of new officers in June* I 
sincerely believe that new and younger 
members should be in the offices, ones that 
will take just as much interest in the local 
as our oldtimers do, whom we all know 
have their hearts and souls wrapped up 
in the local's affairs, 

I believe our past press secretary has 
been lax in his duties and as new preps 
secretary of Local No. 474, I do not say 
I will be JOG per cent but I will try to do 
better. I am not a good hand at writing 
nor an expert of the sort, but like many of 
tho boys, I myself enjoy reading the 
Worker, There is good and had reading 
Jn any journal, but it enlighten* many 
Brothers on subjects that they would not 
otherwise know of and understand. 

Wo would be interested in hearing from 
some of the locnls regarding their appren- 
tice systems. 

Here's hoping for hotter conditions soon. 

R. B. Rakxh. 


AlJaw all the governed an equal voice in 
government. That and that only Is self- 
pove rnment . — A b ra h&m Lin eo In. 
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L. U. NO. 497, WENATCHEE, WASH. 

Editor: 

We arc tun fronted with the same comli- 
t ton here that numerous locals throughout 
the Brotherhood are confronted with — trying 
to hold together a local in the face of over- 
whelming obstacles- We have met with one 
disappointment after another, yet we still 
carry on. 

It is tint a pleasant sight or sensation to 
sen those whom a person believed true and 
staunch members of the Brotherhood revert 
back to the ranks of enemies — those rodents 
which are always a disgrace to the principles 
oT organized labor; the “rat/* who is for- 
ever cutting, knocking and tearing down the 
conditions we have worked and denied our- 
selves of easier courses in order to build up. 

However, such is the progress of organized 
labor- There is always something looming 
up on the horizon of tomorrow which will 
not let out thoughts dwell long on those 
problems of today. Wo have f might, as our 
Brothers before 1 us have fought; we, as well 
ns they, have tasted victory and defeat. How- 
ever, those who did not let defeat weaken 
their determination to carry on we owe the 
thanks for our existing Brotherhood, which 
is a worthy tribute towards the goal we 
aspire to reach. 

The conditions which we are confronted 
with are exacting of one’s vitality to such 
an extent that it is like a flame which has 
gained headway in dry moss, fanned by a 
high wind, flames consuming everything they 
reach, uncontrollable if offered no 
resistance. 

1-et us as one strike out the “de" and “i 11 
out of “depression 1 ’ — press on. 

H. J. Welch. 


L. U. NO. 508, SAVANNAH, GA, 

Editor; 

Recent events seem to indicate that a 
concerted effort is being made to cripple 
the public school system throughout tho 
country. The financial mess in Chicago, 
where the school teachers have not drawn 
their pay for many months, is one glaring 
example with which most everyone is fa- 
mi liar, A short time ngo & bill was intro- 
duced in the South Carolina legislature to 
discontinue state aid to public schools, for 
a period of one year, beginning July 1, 
11*32, and continuing to July L 1933. It is 
admitted that this action will close most 
of tho public schools in that state for this 
period of time. Other incidents along these 
same lines could be recounted, but tho one 
T wish to discuss at this time, because I 
am more familiar with It, is our own local 
school situation, A short time ago a mem- 
ber of the Chatham County school com mis- 
sion era* who by the way is also a banker, 
introduced a resolution before the board of 
education, calling for n reduction In 
certain teachers’ salary with an accom- 
panying reduction in the school tax. 
Needless to say organized labor imme- 
diately took up the fight in behalf of 
the teachers. The Savannah Trades and 
Labor Assembly, ably assisted by George 
L, Googe, southern representative of 
President Green, of The American Feck 
oration of Labor, fought and won a major 
victory. Here is how it was done. Inas- 
much as this move was made under the 
guiso of relieving tho taxpayer, organized 
labor used this same weapon to fight back 
with. A committee went to the county 
courthouse and analyzed the tax digest,, 
showing the public what a small percentage 
of taxes were derived from intangible 
assets. Now when you begin to talk about 
stocks and bonds, jewelry and money— that 
are not returned for taxation — you begin 






TURKU) TOOLS IHSPLAYLli 


AT WORK 


A short broadcast from an old timer, and some pictures of tine tool® I have 
invented- I started on my first wire fixing job in 1397 and have been fixing wires 

ever since- The location of these 
wires varied a lot, being anywhere 
between the basement and roof, 
and from underground to 90 feet 
in air, with the thermometer at 
from 30 below to 120 above, I 
would have been going strong yet 
but my heart refused so I dead- 
ended at that, checked up the bal- 
ance sheet for those 35 years and 
all it showed was a varied lot 
of experience, some pleasant 
memories and some otherwise, i 
have saved the lives of several of 
my fellow workers, and prevented 
the death of others* From now 
on I am going to try to help the 
boys do the job by giving them better tools to work with. 

The come-along with the hoisting cable I designed for use on all kinds of 
line and feeder wires and cables, 
bare or insulated. I went to my 
friend, C. C* Coon, of Safety 
Live Line Tool Company, at GOO 
Fallon Street, Oakland, Calif. 

He* too, ia a wire fixer of a 
goodly number uf years’ expert- 
ence. He arranged some breaking 
up tests on this clamp, after 
seeing it pull wires and cables 
into including No, 4-0 weather 
proof cable* and seeing the hoist- 
ing cable stand up to a test of 
over 13,900 hours. Chet Coon said 
it surely gripped and was en- 
titled to be classed as a come- 
along* He is making them up in 
three sizes* The small one weighs 
three pounds and will pull from a No, 4 bare wire to a No. 1-rt bare- Size two 
weighs four and one-quarter pounds ami is for use on wires between three-eighths 

inch and seven-eighths inch in 
diameter. Third *ixe for wires 
between five-eighth inch and one 
and one-eighth inch in diameter. 
This one weighs seven pounds. 
This wire come-along entirely 
surrounds the wire and cannot be 
shaken off. Place it on the wire, 
use a stick to above it out as far 
as de&ired; the same stick may be 
used to hook the block into it. 

The other come-along l designed 
for steel and Iron wire, guy 
strand* etc., including steel trol- 
ley. This clamp entirely surrounds 
the wire and cannot fall ofF. This 
clamp in one size will pull from 
one-fourth inch to seven-eighths 
inch. The cams are mounted on a. movable core; this furnishes the adjustment 
lo various wire sizes* I have not the money to market this one. 

The other tool i call 4 guyneek 
hickey and Its job Is to bring the 
neck of the guy together for serv 
ing up or placing guy clamp; it 
does the job nicely. Then you may 
also make up Nos. fl, 4 and 2 cop- 
per sleeves with this tool I am 
making up a wire skinning knife 
and am working on a snap with a 
locked tongue; this will make the 
safety belt safer* 

In closing, I wish to say to the 
new man who has just started on 
his 35 years of wire fixing* I wish 
him a lot of luck as he probably 
would be unable to see where my 
advice and experience would fit 

into his young life, and to the old timer, happy days and pleasant dreams. 


DOING ITS WORK 


THREE NEW TOOLS 


Ry S. C. SWISHER, I. 0. 
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to step on the toes of a class of people 
who think it quite oil right to rob the 
various government*, local, state and na- 
tional, Just »■ they think it quite all right 
to rob the worker of his just return for 
labor, A committee appeared before the 
board of education and mode a strong case 
In opposition to the salary cut. but the real 
work wan done before hand with newspaper 
and radio publicity dealing with the tax 
situation and convincing the public that 
more than sufficient funds could be raised 
if an equitable tax assessment would be 
made. 

Although we were successful in this first 
skirmish we believe another effort will be 
made soon and preparations are being 
formulated to fight it no matter what form 
it is made in. Free public schools may 
well be referred to ns the child of orgun^ 
ixed labor, Education is one of, if not 
the most important thing in life and must 
be guarded and fought for ns something 
precious, and nny effort to handicap the 
facilities of the public school system must 
he resisted vigorously, and organized laboT 
will in this, ns in most other things of 
vital importance to the masses, furnish 
the greater part of the resistance, ns well 
as furnish the leaders to wage the fight. 

A, W* TmoT, 


L. U. NO. 561 , MONTREAL, QUE, 

Editor: 

Once again 1 take time off to write you a 
few lines to let you know that Local No. 551 
is still on the map, and say, are we having 
glorious weather here? Very mild and plenty 
of sun. Just Imagine, January 21 and no 
snow. We will soon he able to compete with 
Florida for winter vacations. 

The C, P. K, members who are working are 
stilt doing only Ml days a month and we are 
sorry to say that the C, N. It, boys are on 
15 days a month, starting with January. We 
expect to have a few of our unemployed C. P, 
FL men back with m soon, and that wilt make 
things a little brighter and we will be 
tickled to death to yen them back. Brother 
J. De Rent I gray 1» back at work niter being 
out sick, the result of an argument with a 
2,000 volt lino, a bud thing to get tangled 
up with. 

We are all waiting to hear the report of 
the royal commission on the transportation 
problem in Canada and hope that some good 
will come out of their deliberations. We are 
glad to see that Montreal 1 ! unemployment 
loan of S15.POO.OOO was oversubscribed as It 
will be a great boon to our city and it! peo- 
ple, Work Is figured to start this week on 
the city's relief works. This seems to be 
all the news this month, so cheerio. 

A. L, Taylor. 


L* U. NO, 568, MONTREAL, QUE. 

Editor: 

We have started off to a new year with 
the firm, hope that we have left behind a 
year that will prove to he the worst year 
of the depression. Economists give us a 
little encouragement with their predictions 
for the future. Yet they openly state that 
great changes will have to he made to the 
present system, or alt kinds of things are 
likely to happen. Sir George Paish says: 
"It Is a very, very dangerous situation, I 
ain not exaggerating," 

Fear of the unknown and untried seems 
to hinder the big wigs from progressing. 
We need nationalisation of nil public utili- 
ties and finance. Imagine 1,753 banks, with 
$1,462,000,000 deposits, closing their doors 
In 10 months In the U, S, A. In October 
alone 512 banks closed down, with deposit* 
totaling $500,000,000. This is colossal. De- 


cember 21 the Standard Trust Bank* Cleve- 
land Ohio, fthked the state department to 
take over their institution, total deposits 
involved f 14.000,000. What a nico Christ 
mas present, eh! These happenings make 
the workingman ask some very awkward 
questions: Who took the money? Where 
did it go? Who got the bank into this 
mess? Will anyone go to jail? Of this I 
am absolutely certain, our own labor lead- 
ers would not get into such a pickle as 
this, so let us be prepared for the time 
when we will have to take over control of 
the nation, which must come eventually. 

We have accepted a 1 5-eent-per-hour cut 
In our wages, hut in return we have man* 
aged to get dosed shops signed by five of 
the leading contractors of the city, so our 
loss is turned into a gain. Thin Is some- 
thing we have not had before. We must 
take our upn and downs: life Is not so 
smooth that we have all ups. These things 
should teach us a lesson that we must all 
get together and stick together, "We fall 
io rise, nre baffled to fight better," Bally 
around, help to make our loral stronger, let 
every knock be a boost. 

Latest depression story: 1 asked n mem- 
ber how he was managing to keep the wolf 
from the door, "Keep the wolf from the 
door?" he asked, "WeVo dragged him in 
and eaten him." , 

From the "New Zealand Worker": 

This world, so sadly incomplete, 

Shows contrast strange* l vow 
With rich folks wondering what to eat 
And poor folks wondering how. 

Here's looking at you, 

Gconut: Hill. 


L. U. NO. 640, PHOENIX, AR1Z. 

Editor: 

The New Year was ushered in with the 
usual hokum. Big business leaders pre- 
dicting the gradual upturn for 1032. This 
is the same optimism that was curried ovc- 
from 1031 aad the number of unemployed 
Is increasing, 

Our federal, state and local relief agen- 
cies were created, their purpose brim* t.r 
c rente jobs and extend relief. That they 
have failed in it is no secret. Now they 
are try lag to block what relief that our 
federal and state legislatures are attempt- 
ing to provide for us. We can take Walter 
S. Gifford's word for it, to the Senate com- 
mittee, that their local agencies ar#* able to 
cope with the situation. In the call for a 
special session of the Arizona legislature 
on December 28, the governor Included a 
request for $5,000,000 for public construc- 
tion to alleviate unemployment renditions 
within the state. From all indications the 
legislature will adjourn without consider- 
ing any relief plan. Powerful influence of 
our unemployment relief committor* are 
opposing it. We shall have our opportun- 
ity to remember It this year, with the influ- 
ence of our votes at the elections. 

Our executive board, with Brother C* C, 
Klllen assisting and counseling, are laying 
plans for our own program of relief. Bas- 
ing our opinion on the success that the 
work plan has met with in the eastern 
locals, we have every reason to believe that 
we can put it over successfully here. 

Our unemployed list is boosted another 
!0 per cent with the completion of I he new 
$1,000,000 Professional Building* Brother 
E. C* Gracey was tho foreman on the job 
and kept the boys busy. It is the most 
modern and up-to-date electrical Job In 
the southwest, 

P. J. Tierney. 


L. U. NO. 734, NORFOLK. VA. 

Editor: 

Brother J. L. Harrell rrfl icites the writ- 
ings of the press secretary of this local 
Brother Harrell suggests thnt items con- 
cerning member* of the local would he 
more appropriate. 

Perhaps this is true and this month we 
will follow his suggestion by writing a 
brief biography of Brother Harrell. 

This Brother was bom at a very tender 
age and was musically inclined from birth 
For the flr*fc several month* of his life 
HU musical offerings were entirely vocal, 
later he became addicted to the drum and 
traps. At an early age Brother Harrell 
became interested in gasoline propelled 
vehicles, sometimes driving a car for sev- 
eral day* without an accident. Brother 
Harrell, ft few day* ago, expressed the de- 
sire to own an eight-cylinder car but was 
ad vised by a friend to first learn to drive 
mu* having onlv four cylinders 

Lust month Brother Lester fifing! Brady 
took a motor trip hack to his home in 
Texas after art absence of several years. 

Brother A, G, Spaulding, the official car 
toonist of Local 734, commemorated the 
event with a poster showing Brady cross- 
ing the Texa* border on two wheels, wav- 
ing a ten-gallon hat with the population of 
Texas riding out to greet him, or 
something. 

Heard some Japanese propaganda on the 
radio yesterday. An interlocutor asked 
lending questions which were answered by 
a Japanese to the everlasting credit of the 
Japanese government* These questions and 
answers were designed to convince the 
listeners that the Japs are ft misunderstood 
and inoffensive nation. 

However, whenever this nation places an 
order for early delivery of 500 bombing 
planes, the Japs will commit fewer arU 
loading to misunderstanding and will be 
In fact an inoffensive race. 

Sattvan. 


L. U* NO, 1037, WINNIPEG, MAN. 

Editor: 

A slightly optimistic feeling seems to 
have spread through the issue of the Janu- 
ary Journal* The "Duke" has emerged 
from his den* following Ghri strains, os well 
a* n few more writers who have been miss- 
ing the last few month*, We are still 
hanging on up here. A* far as we arc 
concerned in the city we are not doing too 
had. The building trades are terrible. 
There is no building work of any descrip- 
tion except the new auditorium the city is 
building. This, however* is only in the 
embryo stage; all we have seen is a hole 
In the ground and pouring concrete mixed 
by an electric mixer a mile away and hauled 
by huge trucks. This building Is being 
erected with public money to create work 
for the unemployed* and the most of the 
work is being done by machinery. Nobody 
seems to know what Is to be done with it 
after it 1* built* Brother McBride says 
ft is to house the next convention of the 
I. B, E, W. in 1034, but if something don't 
start before then there won't be anybody 
alive to hold It, so what's the use? Our 
elevators arc bursting with wheat. Thou- 
sands of box cars are standing on side 
tracks rotting. Locomotives nil ready for 
the road are pushed on to long disused 
tracks. Ogilvies flour mill, one of the larg- 
est mills in the world and full of modern 
machinery Mile farmers can’t get rid of 
(heir milk, butter, eggs, etc* In fact, the 
country is plugged with food and fuel and 
the warehouses packed with clothing of 
f Con tinned on page Ififi) 
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| | | IN MEMORIAM | 


William Record, L, U, No* 357 

Whereas it ImH pledged the Almighty Pfov( 
ilenee In Ills* wisdom to pee rlc to remove from 
our midst our Sititb^r, William ttmifil and 

Whereas the ahftHirv of Brother tNAhl «11l 
e rente an Irremediable Ins* In u* and to our 
■trend Isa t ion : and 

IV here* * we wish to extern! our condolence* 
lo the faintly ami friends «f Brother Record. 
In 1 It 

llrpot red* That we spread u copy of these 
remdni Intm oti our rnlmitea* fhiit we *#*nd n 
copy to (hi' lit to null Inmil Office for pnbUm 
I ton In the official Journal, and Rend n copy 
to the bereaved family ; lie it further 

Resolved. That we drupe our local charter 
for n period of 50 day*. 1 

E C FI BITER 
A, E UEHEHT. 

K B. SHIRK, 
n g, mam »t 

Committee 


Julius Ungift, L. LL No* 6 

Whereas Almighty Otat, lu Hi** Infinite win 
duiii, him deemed It heat to remove from Hits 
earth our esteemed ami beloved Brother, 
Julio* Lnngiri. and 

Whereas the member!* of lineal Union No, it. 
nf the fnicrnrti hiunl Brotherhood of Kloeirleal 
Workers, deeply mourn hlR klf<8 ; therefore 
lie It 

lb solved. That In Mils hour of iriiit runt 
Morrow \w extend }o his family nnd relnMvo-i 
our sincere sympathy nnd enud&b'nce ; nnd 
he It further 

Uesolvetl, Thai the charter of Local Union 
No. ft he draped for a period of *30 days out 
of Fuapwt for the memory of our late departed 
Hrotlmr, Julius Langbd; ami he It further 

ttesul ved. That n copy of those reaohitUum 
|m> sent to the fondly of our late Brother, u 
ropy he spread upon the minutes of Local 
Union No. ft and rhm n ctipv he sent to the 
o litre of | he 1 lifer mi t term I Brotherhood with 
tin* request that It hi' pidiMriicd In the offtrinl 
.1 on riiu I , 

ALBERT E COHN* 

W tilMMET, 

Fit Ell 8. DESMOND, 

Commit hm* 

U11AK It WEST, 

r resident L, V. No. ft. L », E \V 
CHARLES J FOEHN. 

U eeo riling See ret tin 
Local Union No. ft, I It. H W 

Adopted ut the meeting of Lorn I Cut on No 
*1. hit erne Mount Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. wedru'sduy, January 2o, IK12 


Earl W. Smith, L. U* No. 743 

W hereas Almighty God, In Ilfs In Unite win 
dnttl huit removed from oop nikilst mtr he 
I uved Brother, Earl W Smith. 

Whereas by his death the local union tin* 
tost a true friend and a loyal union Brother; 
1 herefore he Jl 

Resolved, That the mem hers of Lorul Union 
No, 743 In meeting nisotuldm] extend to the 
bereaved Tain By our heart felt sympathy ; and 
lie It further 

Resolved, That a eopy of these resolutions 
lie sent to his iui rents and a ropy sent to our 
o the! nl Journal, and I lint our charter tie 
lira pei| for a period of ltd days* 

MARK LH RELTXKR 

Press Secretary 


Archie Randall, L. U* No. IS 

Whereas It ta with deep regret and sorrow 
I hut Local No. IS, 1, H. E. W. ( r*iu*rds (he 
pass! lie Info the Great Beyond of our worthy 
Brother, ArcWc Riinditll, on December 31 
1P31 ; therefor** ho It 

Hi-solved. That ei copy of this resolution ho 
•chi to the Journal iW publication and n 
copy spread upon uur ml mi us. nnd to* it 
tort her 

UeNul vi'd. That mjr charter he draped for 
a period or :p) days, unit that we. Hie tuotn 
hers of Local Nn IH, being lawfully imwi-m 
Ided. stand In silence for nut* ml nun- In 
further tribute to his memory. 

<\ M. PE It It V* 

EVAN HUGHES, 

A. A IIELVin 
Resotu (hm Commit tee 


Charles W, Madtexi, L. U. No. 584 

Whereas It has pleased Almighty God In 
tits Infinite wisdom to call from our midst 
on fuvemlH'r I our respected and loyal 
Brother. Charles W Madsen : and 

Whereas Loral I'nton No oRl 1 U K W . 
mourns the 1 on«< of a Brother who Im* lieMR 
mi untiring worker of long stamUng, a true 
friend and a faithful member: tliervfonr tie it 
Resolved. That we, the member* of Local 
l'ulmt No. 584, In the spirit of brotherly love, 
pay tribute fn Ills memory hv exitresstiig our 
sorrow at his hiss nnd extend to the faintly 
uur deepest heart felt sytmuiiliy in their hour 
nf be reave men t ; and lie It further 

HcftnU-cd, That a ropy of these resolutions 

be spread on the minutes of Tnion 

No and n copy t*e sent l to nfflrlul 

Journal for pubth'id Ion, a rnpv to* sent to the 
family of nur lute Brother and that our char- 
ter bo draped Tor a period of rut dnv^ 

HEOftGE II WAITE. 

II. U GILLESPli:. 
a c (jAiioma 

Committee 


J. T. Rundcl, L. U. No. 18 

Whereas b Is with deep rcgcoi amt sorrow 
l hat Local No jv 1 II F, W records the 
passing Into Mu Gr<*ttl Beyond *if out- worthy 
Brother J T UiiriiloL on Hecemher tit. ItKVI : 
therefore lie 1 1 

Resolved, That OUT sincere syiurmlhV he 
evteiifJcd in Ids liefenv^d family: and I** 1 H 

Mi n her 

Kesritved. Ttuif a t'noy oT LtMs riiHolutloii 
l*e sent to the family of the deceit sod. a copy 
in the Journal for publication and n copy 
spread upon our mbmies: nnd tie lr further 

Resolved That opr elm Me r he*drtmed for 
h period of Ad dnv», and that we th« npunbora 
of I. neat No, 18, bring lawfully ri^Heiubled, 
stand in slleiici* fur ope minute In further 
tribute to his menmrv 

L V MORGAN 

(1MH O RCJTHANK 

II Alt It V M WTLMAM8 

Resnlii t Ion ComMilttcc. 


James E* Lynch, L, U, No. 222 

Whereas li hit* hio-n Mm will of Up? 
Almighty God io take from our fpldst Brother 
James E Lyiieh, a true and Uivnl nicmbnr: 
Resolved. Thill ive. the mem lews of Local 
T'nloji No extend our deepest and heart 

felt sympathy to the family and ndaMvcs <if 
utrr late departed Brother; and be it further 
Resolved That a copy of them 1 resolutions 
be spread in full upon the minutes nf Local 
Union No. 222. 1 . 11 K W a rnpv be sepl 
to (hi* Inti-rnal buiiil flfllce for publlratlrm In 
the offtcial Journal a rot that n copy he scut 
to the family of our late Brother; and In 1 * it 
further 

Resolved. That (lie charter nf I, oca I ridnn 
No. 222* I ft IC. W . tie draped in mourning 
for a period of 3d days. In respect of the 
memory of our late Brother James K Lynch. 

IV M SALISBURY.' 

W G, FLAfla. 

II, E YrifJNCL 

rointnirtw 


J. Keegan, L U. No. 125 

Though we look forward In the realL.ition 
(hat sootier or later we nnur each lar down 
the burden of this human span, yet die *h*»ck 
of parting Ntrlio* us anew as, upc hv one. 
nor friends a rut ib-ar ones move onward int o 
1 he infmtn 

To Local Tfiton No, 125 again has cotpe the 
boor of loss nr we record the parsing of 
Brother J. Keegan An eslcwmed friend and 
valued member, his absence will lie rtccplv 
felt. 

To those who held him most dear, Local 
f n Ion \u 125 extppda I he Nyiupiithy of true 
friendship and Tin- condolence nf understand 
l no Heart h. We sorrow with you, 

By action of Me kmul this tribute shall be 
spread upon the minutes of our m*cMng. 
copies sent to our Journal for pnblitraHim. 
and to Mo* bcrtuived nmm of nur dcc«aset1 
Brother, ami onr charter shall l*e drain'd for 
30 days In his memory. 

ii J, GLUTTON. 

HALE II, KILLER, 

W. 8. LANK, 

Pommittce. 


George W. Droit. L. U, No, 6 

WhvtvuM It t* with the flci'pest *orrow (hat 
we horn 1 Lit r otir BrotluT, George W ftrolt 

hns I enltoil from our midst l»y the 

Almighty God: nnd 

Whereas (he members of Loenl Union No 
d, Iriieruntfoual Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, feel the Iofa of our true pint worthy 
It ml her * Mierofnrn he it 
Repaired h v (hi* mom Iters of Local Unlmt 
No, It. I B. 11 W.. In regular session nasem 
bled Thai w*- cgtotti) to the famltv of nur 
late departed Brother, George W Droit, uur 
heart frit sympathy and mortolcncc : and be 
It further 

Resolved. That when v, *> adjiiiint. we do »o 
out of reapi*ct of fhc memory of onr late 
Brut her, George W rim 1 1 : and be It further 
Rear dr ed. That the charter <*f Licit Union 
No, (1. 1. H. K IV , te> it raped for u period *»f 
3d days; and Ih* It further 

Rcttfilroth That a copy nf tbeHCi rcsolutlnns 
bo «eid to the family of mir bite H rot her* n 
copy tie spread In full upon tin* minutes of 
Local Union No (l. a copy be sent to the office 
of the International Brotherhood of Elect ricat 
Workers with the r&pired 1 lint they lie pith 
lisherl In the ottlrinl Journal. 

ALBERT 0* PrtHN, 

W GDI If E I*. 

Fit EH 8, DESMOND. 

Comm It I m* 

CRAB B WEBT. 

President I. I No ft t B E W. 

cif AiiLEK .u rmniN. 

Record t n e Rev rot ■ r y . 

Local Union No. p. L B E W 
The above reHobitlons wore adopted at tic- 
regular meeting !«f Local Utllon No, ft, f. B 
Ft, \V,. tpii Wednesday evening. January 2d. 
1832 


J. W. McGrath, L. U. No, 6 

WhorniM A Lmlghty God, In Mis Infinite 
wlSduui hit h ih'*'Utcd It bi-st to remove from 
our midst, our dearly beloved Brother, J. W. 
McGrath: and 

W hr roan Brother J. W. McGrath had always 
proven himself to be n true and loyal mem- 
ber of I ho loyal union ami took an active 
part in alt matters pertaining to it; nod 
Whereas we. Mu* members of Li*cnt Union 
No. ti, deeply mourn his lops; therefore be It 
Resolved, by ihv members of Local Union 
No, tt in ntgnlar aesslett a«senitibd. that we 
extend to the family *if our late departed 
B rotlii' r, J . W M cG ra th : o u r n\ n c< ■ re ay to pa 
thy and condolence ; ami tie It further 

Resolved, That l he charter of Local Union 
No. <1 be draped for a period of Till day* out 
of re* pee | for the memory of our late de 
parted Brother, J. W. McGrath; and be it 
fu rMier 

Resolved, That a copy of these resoliitbms 
tie sent to the family of our lute Brother. 
J. W, McGrath, a copy lie spread upon the 
min nt«'M of t,»<cnl Union No. ft mul that a copy 
t»e sent t.» tie- Interna Mona I other with the 
request that thev be pubttaUcd In the offlriat 
Journal, 

ALBERT K. COHN, 

W. GIMMEL. 

FIS Eli 8* I* ESMOND. 

Couunfttaa. 

rilAH n WERT, 

B resident L U. No, ft, I B E. W. 

CHARLES .1 FOEHN. 

Be cording Sm * r*' t it ry , 

L. U. No ft. 1 it E W 
Adopled at the regular novring of Local 
Union No. ft, i. It, E. w„ on Wedu**sdav» Jan- 
uary 20, 1032. 


Patrick William Carvilt, L. U, No* S3 

Wfttoreav It lias pleased Almighty God, in 
Ilia JnttnBf* wisdom, to remove from our midst 
mir esteemed friend and Brother, Patrick 
witliam i f anrlt]: 

WherejiH iri the death of BroMo-r Cfcrvil] 
we enlTer (hr loss of a true iirui faithful 
worker, who*** noble nitntltic* kindly *pJrli 
and loyalty will always be remembered with 
de+*p a(f**etion by those who knew bbn bi-m ; 
therefore Ik* It 

HcNolvcd That Local Unhm Ni*. 53. I. Ii 
E, W,, of Kimimu*- City, Mo., extend its heart 
felt sympathy to the bereaved family of our 
departed Brother; be It fun her 

Resolved, That a copy of thoar resolution n 
he Herd (In* family of Brother Cwrvllj. a copy 
sent Hu* ofllelal Jmirnal fat publication end 
ii copy spreod on the minute* of Lucid Ij'nUm 
No, 53 and our charter he draped In mourn 
Juu for a period of An day** In honor *u m* 
memory, 

JOSEPH PLOUGH LET, 

J. I-:, FARRAR, 
s A. MOONEY* 


i Committee. 
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John K imant, L, Up No, 794 

Where h h thin tor ttl hag ncnln sustained the 
loea of an roteeniecl and faithful member, 
through the moat untimely and recretUble 
passing of our worthy Brother, John Klm&nt ; 
therefore be U 

Resolved, That VO, the offieers and mem* 
hern of Local Union No. 791, do hereby extend 
our sympatby to the bereaved wife of our 
denar led Bother ; and be It further 

B evolved. That a copy of this resolution be 
fie iit to Mrs. Klmant, and a copy h.* spread 
upon the mi nu tea of Local No. TO I and that 
a copy be sent to the Electrical Workers 
Journal for pnbltcatfon ; and be It further 
Itoflolved. That our charter bo draped for a 
period of 30 daya. 

LOUIS CILLER, 

FRANK WOLF, 

DEMPSEY K EMONS. 

Commit tee. 


Walter Borgendiitg, L, U* No, 212 

Whereas we, an member* of Loeal Union 
No 212, I. B, E. W . deeply rearer thn pun- 
in e from our midst of Brother Walter Bnr* 
grading on January ft, 11*32: and 
Whereas In bln fnllmrahlp we have recog- 
nized him an a true and loyal member: tin* 
aHflsh and aiwav* ready to share the respnn- 
slhLIttlm of the Brotherhood : therefore be It 
Rj-scdred, Tliat we extend our moat sincere 
sympathy to hla Immediate family, relatives 
and friends, in their hour of bereavement: 
and he It further 

Keaolveil, That we drape our charter for n 
period of 30 daya In due respect to his mem- 
ory, ami a copy of these resolution!* he sen; 
to bla famllv. a copy he retained by Local 
Union No. 212 and a copy be forwarded to 
the international Office for publication In our 

oncUI COMMITTEE. 

L. 0. No 212 


William P. M*yer, L. U. No. 494 

When'll* it hn* plr**e,l Almighty Ood. In 
Hta divine wl adorn to lake from our midst 
our worthy Brother, William IV Mayer : and 
Where** we. an member* of Local Union 
No 4 IM I II K 'V . deeply mourn our loai 
and extend our heartfelt sympathy to bis be- 
reaved family Li their hour of sorrow: therc- 

^Itesolved. That n copy of these resolutions 
he sent to the family of one ik*cen«cil Brother, 
a copy to lie spread on the minutes of our 
Local Union No. 41M, and a copy b* sent to 
the official Journal of oar Brotherhood for 
publication. 

DBAS, PETERSON, 

E L PLHHB. 

ARTHUR C. SCmtOIjnER, 

Sick Committee. 


A. C. Kinder, L* U. No. 18 

Whereas it is with deep regret and sorrow 
that Local No, m L n E. W records the 
passing Into the Great Beyond of oirr worthy 
Brother. A. C Kinder, on January 3, 3933* 
therefore be it it _ _ 

ftcaolved, Thai our sincere sympathy be ex- 
tended to hla bereaved family: and be it 

That a copy of this resolution be 
aent to the family of the deceased, a copy to 
the Journal for publication and a copy spread 
anon oar minutes : and he It further 

Resolved. Thai our charter be draped for a 
period of 8« days, and that we the members 
of Local No. 18, being lawfully assembled, 
stand In slk*.ce for one minute in further 
tribute to hla memory. 

C. M. PERKY 

EVAN HUGHES. 

A, A, ITELVEIT, 
Bcsolntlon Committee. 


Anthony Bruch, L. U. No, 52 

It la with deepest sorrow and regret that 
we, the members of Local Union No. 32, 
mourn the death of our worthy Brother, 
Anthony Bruck ; , .. . 

Whereas we wish to extend to hi a family 
and relatives out sincere and deepest sympa- 
thy in this very sad hour to them and pray 
that God, in Ufa Inllnltt? goodness may help 
them tu hear the burden placed upon them: 
therefore be It 

Resolved, That n copy of these resolutions 
be spread op the minutes of our lo«al union, 
n copy ho sent to the bereaved family, and a 
copy be nenl to l he official Journal for 
publication. , « LLIO an. 

Recording Secretary, 


DEATH CLAIMS PAID FROM JAN- 
UARY 1 TO AND INCLUDING 


JANUARY 31, 1932 


L. L, 
No. 
I. O. 

Name 

H. Caldwell 

Amount 

$1,000.00 

134 

A. Kennedy 

1 ,000,00 

52 

A Rmrlr 

1,000,00 

3 

D. D. Scanlon , 

1,000.00 

205 

Thomas Foley 

300,00 

I. O. 

W. 11. Nicke 

1,000.00 

209 

Ray Murphy 

1,000.00 

103 

D, Coffey - . T . 

1,000.00 

134 

EL Vedel 

1,000.00 

l.O. 

504 

R, A, Hambley 

1,000.00 

H, E, Fluugh 

1,000.00 

126 

J, F. Keegan 

1,000.00 

38 

Frank Victor _ 

1,000.00 

S3 

P. W, Cnrvill 

476.00 

go 

C, F. Bunker 

__ 300.00 

16 

Frank Smith 

1*000,00 

LG. 

.1 .1 TUiiloy r 

1,000.00 

134 

I’, Wdxieczkowakl 

t, 000.00 

9 

F. C. Marth 

1,000.00 

494 

William P. Mayer 

, 1,000,00 

9 

Xd. Lutchinger 

1,000.00 

17 

E. L, Enxor 

__ 1,000,00 

5 

Andrew Shank 

_ 3,000.00 

134 

J. H. Hilliger 

1,000.00 

429 

C. De Gl op per 

_ 3,000.00 

212 

W. F. Bogerding 

3,000.00 

6 

Julius J* Langtcl . 

825.00 

134 

C, J. MftTulf* 

„ 3.000.00 

794 

John K imant - 

! ,000.00 

L0. 

James E, Lynch _ 

650.00 

6 

G. W. Droit 

1,000,00 

18 

A. Randall 

300,00 

103 

A. F, Handly 

1,000.00 



Death claims 1/1/32 to 1/31/32, 
Death claims previously paid — 

$29,850.00 

2,537,236.10 

Total claims nald 

52,507,086.10 





RADIO 



(Continued from page 85 1 

and is reflected Into the microphone. The 
parabolic microphone greatly enhances the 
broadcasting of outdoor events and large 
orchestras. One was installed In the Yan- 
kee Stadium this past autumn ami used at 
football games. The cheering of the teams, 
which previously sounded weak, thin and 
far-away at best, now comes in with full 
volume and timbre, since the microphone, 
installed at the balcony level, mny be 
focused on any spot. And when focused 
on the ball at the kick-off, the parabolic 
“mike” which is four times as sensitive a* 
the ordinary type, permits the hearing of 
the thud as the kicker’s shoe meets the 
ball. 

A parabolic microphone was installed in 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York and another in the Philadelphia 
Academy of Music, for symphonic broad- 
casts. The music is blended before enter- 
ing the microphone and the mlcrophonic 
differences of various instruments, which 
previously distorted the total effect* is 
eliminated. Studio programs can be 
acoustically controlled by means of the 
parabolic microphone. 

International programs have been henrd 
more clearly, with less distortion, fading 
or breakdown than ever before. The public 
has been pleasantly aware of this. The 
reason has not been so clear. One of the 
great networks has made nn intensive study 
of international broadcasting, for the past 
three years, with the eo-operation of 
foreign stations, weather bureaus and 
observatories. Dally two way tests, In 
light and darkness, with careful analyses 


of time of day, weather and light condi- 
tions, sun spots and magnetic storm, has 
led to the formulation of generalities on 
which predictions of radio conditions can 
be made from two to three weeks in 
advance with approximately 90 per cent 
accuracy. Except for such events as 
Christmas services, the performance of 
which con be given only at a particular 
time, it is now possible to predict radio 
conditions for transoceanic broadcasts and 
arrange the performances at the most 
propitious hoars of the most likely day 
within a span of several weeks, Interna- 
tional programs can be booked with great 
certainty of reception. Much program 
material that would refuse to broad cast 
except under favorable conditions of radio 
reception are thereby made available, as 
evidenced by the recent transoceanic 
programs. 

Radio City Climb* 

Radio City, that seemingly fantastic 
dream which is actually under construction, 
although conceived previous to 1931, wa* 
actually undertaken in a material way 
during the year. The property on which 
this center of entertainment ami culture 
Is to stand, three square blocks in the 
heart of New York City, was bought, the 
existing building demolished, the founda- 
tions dug in 1931. This monument to 
entertainment in all its forms and to the 
integration of the electrical and electronic 
sciences in the service of communication 
and the dissemination of culture will be 
a milestone in more than one field. 

The engineering advances reviewed: 
synchronization, wide frequency range wire 
lines, phase correctors, parabolic micro- 
phone and traus-oceanic studies, mark the 
high lights of the year’s engineering accom- 
plishments In broadcasting. They have 
been accompanied by the installation of 
improved equipment in stations through- 
out I he country and by stricter regulations 
by the Federal Radio Commission, requir- 
ing stations to keep on tbeir assigned fre- 
quencies, Radio receivers have been Im- 
proved with such new tubes ns the pentode 
and variable mu. The new low prices of 
receivers has made it possible for almost 
every family to own one, more than one. 

BROTHERHOOD BACKS PUBLIC 
WORKS BELL 

(Continued from pace flfl) 

Judge Wilkerson is to be elevated to only 
a lower court. He is not He is being 
elevated to the very corridor te the U* S. 
Supreme Court. Those who hold dear 
the justice of the land, and who tinder- 
stand that internal decay is first appar- 
ent in miscarriages of the courts, will 
scan zealously the record of such a jur- 
ist as Judge Wilke rs on,” 


CHICAGO HAS UNION AMERICAN 
LEGION POST 

(Continued from page 771 
ready to assist anyone, anywhere, in 
forming new posts of this character, 
'’Organized Labor and the American 
Legion'* over WCFL, Tuesday, De- 
cember 15, by Paul G, Armstrong, Com- 
mander, Cook County Council. 


To secure to each laborer the whole 
product of his labor* or as nearly as possi- 
ble, is a worthy object of any good 
gov e m men t — A h raha m Lincoln. 
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A MEMBER WRITES 



Here is an excerpt from a letter written by a member and enclosed with three 
applications: 

. I should have done this long ago as I think every 
Brother should patronize his own organization ” 

Spoken like a man and appreciated by the Brotherhood. But WHY should 
you patronize "your own organization?” 

1st: Because the Brotherhood has your 
interest at heart and has built a 
policy accordingly. 

2nd: Because the Family Group is espe- 
cially designed to fill your particular 
needs for insurance covering your 
family and relatives. 

3rd : Because it is sound insurance at the 
lowest possible cost. 

4th: Because the applications are so easy 
to complete, requiring no medical 
examination. 

5th: Because it is limited to families and 
relatives of electrical workers. 

6th: BECAUSE THE NECESSITY FOR* 

INSURANCE IS AS INEVITABLE 
AS FATE ITSELF. 

Insure every member of your family in 

THE FAMILY GROUP POLICY 


Write us for applications and further information. 
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APPLICATION FOR INSURANCE 

ELECTRICAL WORKERS’ FAMILY POLICY 


February, 1932 


UNION COOPERATIVE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington. D. C. 


I certify that I am the 


of 


iGltp relationship! 

tjf the Inti- 1 national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. Local Union No. 


a member 


units or $ 
for tfame. 


life insurance, and will pay $ 


and 1 hereby apply for 
each 


{Year, half -y par, i|usrtt*r t>r iiuinth) 
I certify that 1 have no impairment in my health or physical condition, and have no deformity, except 


I Slate any cireptUini) 


Date of Birth 

Birthplace 

Beneficiary 


iMnuth Hay Year! 


......Occupation ^..Race 


Sex 


. ..... ......... Relationship - 

(Unite ftiJl iiaiiftf’ iirnl ri’lfltimifjhJp at pi<raon tu whem lnmiriiriuw in to he pair! sr your death) 


Address of Beneficiary .......... 

My name is 


i Print your name lu full— not IiiULiIh If iui*rrl**il iom* own name, *nr!i u* "Helen Smith'' aihI mu husliamPH lauirus u* 

"Mr* Jamut* Smith" i 


My address is 
Date— 


1 Street umt number I'lty noil Kfrttc) 


{Signature In hi)!} 


QUESTIONS BELOW TO BE ANSWERED IF APPLICANT IS A MINOR 


l. Father of Child. 


2. Mother of Child. 


3, Premiums will be paid by : 


Full Name 
Birth Date 


Birthplace 

Occupation 


Full Name 
Birth Date 


Birthplace 

Occupation 


Name 

Address 


{Signature of Pan* til ««r Uimrdlaui 


#Tlo- Fa ion tWprrailre limit ruure AMnrlatlmi reaertn* ihw right tt. rrj(i‘i nuy apidlrarit f*ir till* Lsumrann* f«>r uny miunr whatever 
uinl hi iJ»H. of rejection will return i<- tie- aiipljeaiit taw full amount of ibe payment forwarded with ilils application. Thv Insurance 

will IwH'oinw effective mt dale Imiui’il by the liiion Cooperative Inaurmnf AnumclaHtiti at il* lloniw UlDer in W u on. I>. C.) 

NOTE: Age limit*, t to SO year*. Issued in unit* of $250.00. Limit of insurance for any one person: Ages I-S, 
inclusive — $250.00. Age* 6*50, inclusive — $500.00. 

Cost per unit: If paid annually, $3.60; Semi-annually, $1.80; Quarterly, 90 cents; Monthly, 30 cents or “Penny a Day/* 

Receipts issued for premium payments will show date next payment is due. No additional 

premium notices will be sent. 

Make Checks Payable to 

INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD of ELECTRICAL WORKERS 

G. M. Bugniazet 

and Send with Application to International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Washington, D. £. 

(VsiuJIt Urouu Policy — Application Ctopyrixbi, W2S, J n. tniur*)i 



Cut Bere 
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ONLY FISCAL POLITICS CAN HALT 
PUBLIC WORKS 

(CtmHiiuctl from pujfl* HI | 

The strong arm of the state must be 
used to get results. 

One million homn in New York 
City alone are without proper bathing 
facilities 

Only one-half of American homes 
measure up tu the iriiniiiiuiu standard 
of health and decency. 

Most tenements are unprovided 
with gas, heat and hot water. 

Privacy for young children in mil* 
lions of homes is unknown. 

Electric tights are unknown in mil* 
lions of homes* 

Many houses in typical American 
cities — -perhaps 33 per cent — are 
without sewers or city water. 

Millions are housed in degrading, 
miserable country houses. 

Contagious diseases are spread by 
housing "sores," 

So great ia the nerd of bringing 
American housing up to decent stan- 
dards that "Fortune,” the ultra modern 
magazine of big business, devotes a long 
article to this subject in February. It 
admits that reclamation is a social prob- 
lem. It computes the following table to 
show the need of modern homes in rural 
areas : 


Percentage of farms equipped with 
(1930 census) — 


* 

Running 

Bath- 

Elec- 


Water 

rooms 

tricity 

Connecticut , 

63 

34 

53 

Kentucky 

3 

2 

4 

Massac hu setts. 

75 

43 

63 

North Dakota 

7 

3 

8 

Oregon . — 

44 

28 

33 

South Carolina 3 

2 

4 


Vast Housing Nftd Revealed 

When opponents of a public works 
program assemble arguments against 
the plan, on the ground that unneces- 
sary improvements will be made, He is 
shamefully blind to the shame of Amer- 
ican cities. They are closing their eyes 
to the degradation of millions of citi- 
zens. They are, in the realist sense. 
Unpatriotic. 

If one-half the population ii 
homed in houiei below the mini mum 
standard of decency, it would take 
approximately 65 billion dollars to 
reconstruct the alum* nn a decent 
bmsia. The assessed valuation of 
United States property is about 135 
billion dollars. How trifling the five 
and one-lirtl f billion dollars provided 
by the La Follette Bill looks in the 
face of this f Act* 

The sum set aside, then, in any Hal 
of needed public works, and allocated to 
slum reclamation, is purely optional* It 
would take $6, 000 ,000,000 to house the 
citizens of New York City alone 
adequately. 

Rural electrification prenentn another 
opportunity for vital federal aid. Pri- 
vate power com ponies require farmers 


to pay in part for electric installation. 
Millions are unable to do this. It is 
estimated $500,000,000 is needed for 
such needed extensions. 

Tn short, apart from public roads and 
bridges, America ha* need fur an unlim- 
ited building program. 

III. Fiscal Politics 

Immediately after the passage of the 
bill creating the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, giving a dole of $2,000,000,- 
000 to bankers, Lhe United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce f turned a report oppos- 
ing further use nf public money for pub- 
lic works. This was in keeping with nn 
earlier report issued by a sub-com- 
mittee of the President's committee on 
unemployment. 

This prevalent argument against pub- 
lic works is one never offered In case of 
the bankers’ dole, namely, the United 
States has not got the money. 

As has been pointed out by authori- 
ties, however, an appropriation of $5,* 
500.000,000 now for public works would 
not bring the national indebtedness up 
to the maximum it was in 1919 follow- 
ing the war. 

The major opposition to a public 
works program comes from banking 
interests. They have "sold America 
short” on more than one occasion by ex- 
ercising force. The force used is to de- 
mand balanced budgets from cities and 
states before loans are forthcoming. The 
federal government is not too large and 
too powerful to escape the lash. Detroit 
and New York have been handled. New 
York was forced to Hri* more than $100,- 
000,000 from the public works program 
by Wall Street. 

An incensed public opinion has not 
yet crystallized. The counterswing of 
the pendulum has not yet occurred* Re- 
cently Senator Copeland, of New York, 
in a public address* summarized the ris- 
ing public chorus of dismay and 
indignation, 

"The pertiiciouK influence wf the hid* 
den forces hark nf the Federal Reserve 
Board reach down into the humblest of 
hanks. The legitimate use« of money 
by the small merchants, mode ft t build- 
ers, business men and formers, i* mnde 
impossible. 

♦‘It seems to me no other term than 
hysteria li the one lo apply to the state 
of mind controlling the hanking world, 
"But there is one place In the bank- 
ing system where there i» no hysteria. 
The men at the top were never more 
calm, deliberate and resourceful. They 
"have seized upon their long-* waited op- 
portunity. Thin is their day. Already 
they are exercising despotic rule. 
Unless the people are aroused there is 
no length to which the mi per banker* 
may not go. We are in danger of a 
financial dictatorship* * * * 

“We stand at the parting nf the ways. 
Wfl may abdicate, \vr may run Up the 
white flag and Mirrender because we 
are whipped, nr we may appeal to the 
great multitude of mir citizens, state 
the case and leave it to the voters t" 
decide who shall he master In America," 
He accused the "super-bunkers, the 
*bankstera7' of responsibility in the 
failure of thousands of small hanks and 
of attempting to manage cities when 


their "mismanagement" of the railroads 
hml brought the latter to the present 
tin satisfactory financial state. "We 
should give warning to them that the 
popular uprisings of our early history 
will bo repeated if they continue their 
present course." 

"All these evils could be made to dis- 
appear overnight,” he went an. "To 
broaden, within safe limits, the dis 
counting baste of the Federal Reserve 
System would end the schemes and 
much i nations of Ibis small group of 
wilful men. A law authorizing the 
Federal Reserve to make eligible for 
discount and other uses federal, state 
and City bonds, as well as other secur- 
ities of equal soundness this law of 
few want would restore to the people 
the right to determine the people** 
policies and the right of the cRIaen to 
go forward in any legitimate enterprise 
in which he chooses to engage. The 
time has come when the Federal Reserve 
System must become more elastic in 
its administration," 

The public works plan is more than a 
form of relief for the jobless. It is u 
rallying point for social-minded citizens 
everywhere* 


CROUP SICK INSURANCE SEEN AS 
HIGH COST CURE 

lUanUitinMi from page Gil 
situation is for physicians of all kinds 
to hand together and co-operate with 
the hospitals in handling patients, since 
almost all high-cost illness requires 
hospital care. Let the hospital and 
its stall physicians each appoint a 
committee to establish jointly a satisfac* 
tory schedule of rates for specifh serv- 
ices to patients of moderate means. 
Then let the patient be given whatever 
cure he needs and a single bill for the 
service submitted by the hospital admin- 
istrators. These administrators should 
first investigate the financial status of 
the patient and lower the charge to a 
sum within the patient's means when 
necessary. In this way it would he pos- 
sible to give the patient an estimate In 
advance as to the approximate cost of 
treatment or probable maximum, thus 
relieving him from much of the pres- 
ent anxiety incurred. Moreover, much 
wasted lime and needless ex pemli Lures 
to cover the overhead charges of more 
than one doctor would be .eliminated. 
The doctors also gain under such a sys- 
tem; for while their foes would be mod 
orate, they would be decidedly more cer- 
tain of coming in. A patient will make 
a much greater effort to pay his sick- 
ness bills, if he has only one to pay and 
knows beforehand that it will not be 
beyond his means. 

EaIi ii uf d in ft ry S1U, the Prubhn. 

II is a recognized fact that the larger 
the income of a family is, the mure the 
family spends in a year upon care of 
health* Families with only moderate 
means arc usually able to meet the cost 
of a normal amount of illness. It, in 
when high emit Kick ness, requiring a ku r 
giral operation, expensive treatment and 
hospital care occurs that they must 
either face a difficult if not impossible 
burden or accept the sting of charity. 
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The poor* on the other hand* are hard 
put to care even for the usual run of 
colds and minor ailments. And when 
grandpa needs new teeth, mother has an- 
other baby or little Johnny’s tonsils 
must come out there plainly is no sur- 
plus with which to foot the bill; but if 
daddy slips and breaks a leg* it is a 
major catastrophe, because his wages 
are the mainstay of the family. 

If a family must accept medical char- 
ity, some one must pay. The usual ways 
to pay are by private philanthropy and 
public taxation, Mr, Davis, however, 
haa a better suggestion to offer, accord- 
ing to which the burden of sickness bills 
may be lightened or entirely lifted, even 
for those of moderate moans or less. 
The idea is far from being new; it is 
simply to regard illness as fire, theft, 
death or other adverse contingency and 
apply the principle of insurance to it. 
In this manner the risk of incurring 
sickness bills may be spread over a large 
group of normally healthy people, and 
the payments distributed evenly over a 
long period of time rather than be 
allowed to come all at once in an unex- 
pected lump. A small premium of from 
$8 to $15 a year, many times less than 
what the average family, however poor, 
pays to doctors and druggists, should be, 
in Mr, Davis’ opinion, sufficient for a 
policy which would cover the cost of all 
necessary medical sendee including hos- 
pital and physician's fees. 

Small Premiums Suggested 

Individual sickness insurance policies 
have long been in existence. These, how- 
ever, tend to be taken out by the sickly, 
and accordingly the rates are high. If, 
however, policies were to be taken out, 
not by individuals, but by normally 
healthy groups — labor unions, church 
organisations, social clubs of one sort 
or another — there would be no necessity 
for these excessive rates. Small sums 
pooled together regularly by many over 
a period of time would go a long way 
toward alleviating the financial trials 
which at present arise from ill health. 
Moreover, the family would know at the 
beginning of the year just how much 
would be needed for illness during that 
year. Sickness would become a budget- 
able expense. 

Mr* Davis strongly advocates local 
experimental group policies of this type. 
In England, France and Germany, they 
not only exist but are compulsory for 
those below a certain income level. Such 
insurance protects the patient and the 
physician alike. In Europe abuse of the 
insurance by unnecessary calling of doc- 
tors is avoided by a system of paying* 
not the full cost of medical attention, 
but 85 per cent of it, the patient pay- 
ing the remaining 15 per cent himself. 

Other countries have tried the system 
and found that it works successfully. 
Certainly their experience with it and 
existing conditions here make it a mat- 
ter deserving more than just our pass- 
ing consideration. If we were to follow 
the suggestiona Mr, Davis makes, we 
would quickly realize the benefits result- 
ing from a unified bill* insurance against 
the risk of incurring a bill, the possibil- 


ity of budgeting sickness costs, and the 
stabilization of fees with assured re- 
muneration to both doctors and hospi tals. 


BASE-PLAN OF WORK PLAN 
WIDELY ACCEPTED 

(Continued from pax* 72) 

Work Plan has been instrumental in 
signing up one of the largest non-union 
shops in the city. C. H. Huttanus* busi- 
ness manager, writes: ,4 Our committee 
which has been meeting with the con- 
tractors and of which I am a member, 
has. in co-operation with them, outlined 
a plan of advertising in the daily papers 
whereby we Hope, by presentation of 
facts and cuts of accidents which have 
caused loss of life and property due to 
poor wiring, to drive home the idea that 
cheap wiring is expensive In the long 
run — -thereby causing them to have 
their electricnl work placed in a safe 
condition/' 

Away up in Adirondack Moun- 
tains, at Saranac Lake, a vigorous com- 
mittee has been set up to make the 
Co-operative Work Plan a reality. Here 
again the organization of contractors 
was made as a result of this campaign 
of the local. Affiliation with the Elec- 
trical Guild of North America was 
effected. 

The New Orleans Daily Journal of 
Commerce Has given considerable pub- 
licity to the Co-operative Work Plan. 
The number for January 12, 1982, 
quotes in full the recent article from 
the EU5CTRICAL Workers Journal de- 
scribing the program of modernization 
work under the inspiration of the union 
and the Guild, The American Builder, 
a Chicago publication* also Has given 
wide publicity to our plan, “Electrical 
Contracting/' the official organ of the 
Electragista 1 Internationa!, has carried 
on an intelligent campaign for modern- 
ization. A. Penn Denton, an official of 
the National Electric Manufacturers 
Association, says in a recent number: 

“I shall discuss with you only the 
possibilities of developing the resi- 
dential wiring market, as I am con- 
vinced that in this direction must our 
Industry turn for immediate relief from 
the present depression. Now consider- 
ing these 20,000,000 wired homes 1 have 
referred to, let us assume that there is 
needed In each home additional outlets, 
circuits, feeder and service capacity 
which will cost approximately $50.00 per 
home. This makes a total possible busi- 
ness of $1,000,000,000 for wiring alone. 
Add to this as a conservative Ogure an 
additional $100 per Home for electric 
heating and cooking devices, comfort 
and pleasure-making appliances and 
radio and you increase your potential 
market hv $2,000,000,000, a total of three 
billion dollars. Let us set as our goal 
n five-year program In which this large 
volume of business will be sold, and it 
gives us on annual business of 
$600,000,000* 

,r You say this is impossible, imprac- 
tical, and I will agree to cut the quota 
right in two. We still have the enor- 
mous business velum*" of $000,000,000 
per year made available to all groups of 
our industry through the simple pro- 
cess of the contractors unlocking this 
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great market which is almost begging 
ua to release/' 

Analyzing the Market 

“Electrical Contracting" has also 
analyzed the appliance market, as 
follows; 

The Wiring 


Commodity Market 

Elect He ranges - $8,550*000 

Electric refrigeration 11,000,000 

Farm electrification 22,500,000 

Time switches , 2,000,000 

Sun lamps ... 0,355,009* 

Outdoor lighting 12*310,000 

Ventilating fans — ..... 1 ,875,000 1 

Public address - -- 2,500,000 

Electric eye ... can not he 

estimated 

Reinspection 10,000,000 

Air conditioning 3,000,000 

Air cooling 100,000 

Residential relighting can not be 

estimated 

Radio wiring .. 3,250.000 

Modernization, commercial 7,500,000 

Modernisation* industrial can not he 

eat t mated 

Rewiring, residential over 1*000,000 

Replacing factory electricians 1,500,0001 

Specialties .... can not. be 

estimated 

Rote engineering can not be 

estimated 

Electric clocks , Tl 5.000,000 


•0JK5.0OO f Includes cost nf unit). 

♦ T.R75 non (exclusive funs), 
t 1 -5nn UOO fur parti 1.000 factory elec l riel* us 

rcplncpfl 


CORRESPONDENCE 

(Contfctned from page inm 
every description. Hides of all kinds are 
a drug on the market. Nobody wants to 
buy them and thousands of people arc 
Blurring, They have no work and there- 
fore no money. We Have the wealthiest 
country in the world. We have food, fuel 
and clothing of the best and yet whole 
families are hungry* cold, and in rags. T 
saw some boys last Saturday, January 23, 
playing in the deep snow with the ther- 
mometer around zero with old boots with 
out any soles. Whit a shame! Our 
boasted modern civilization! Now the 
Manitoba pulp mill at Pine Falls is to be 
shut down. This is one of the biggest user* 
of power and that will revert hack* shut 
ling down a power plant. Settlers who 
have been clearing land and selling pulp- 
wood will he deprived of a living and the 
worms and insects will get the pulpwood 
to destroy. That is the method of our 
modern capitalistic system. Destroy it, 
hum it, let vermin live in plenty. Feed the 
rats with good food and let the moths eat 
up the elnthing*hut don't sell it for a cent 
less and on no account give It away* 

Let (Hem starve. The poorer they are, 
and the colder they are* the less money 
they will be willing to work fop. Have 
we progressed? Sometimes f Have my 
doubts. It seems to me that the same con- 
ditions existed away back In the times of 
Dickens when “Oliver Twist” had the nerve 
to ask for more soup in the poorhouse. We 
have progressed in some things, admitted, 
but the rich can have all and the poor 
must starve. That is the same today as 
200 years ago and that law seems to be 
as immutable as the old laws of the Modes 
and Persians, I'd better quit before l say 
too much and the editorial pencil gets busy, 
so in the words of Lowell Thomas, “So long 
until tomorrow/' (Next month. 1 ) 

Irving, 
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DAIRY PLANT FINDS UNION 

MAINTENANCE PAYS 

(Continued from page 75) 

is a great deal more reliable than the 
oil dashpot commonly 'used for this pur- 
pose. A very convenient arrangement 
for indicating on the switchboard in the 
engine room the level of the water in 
the overhead tank was built by using 
a Sundh multiple contact float switch, 
with each point being wired to one of a 
series of indicating bullseye lamps, one 
at each three foot level. Seven points 
are required, the bullseye lamps being 
arranged in a vertical row with the dif- 
ferent levels marked on a nameplate 
alongside. 

Muiftture Guarded 

Throughout the plant, every precau- 
tion was taken to prevent any condensa- 
tion collecting inside of motors, con- 
duits or fittings. This condensation 
causes more trouble in the electrical 
equipment than drip or splash, and we 
have plenty of that, too. Every con- 
duit is pitched slightly, to drain, the 
lowest point being a fitting with holes 
drilled in them. We also find it neces- 
sary to have holes drilled in the bottom 
of all fully enclosed motor frames. 
These holes serve as breather openings 
which is fully as important as drain 
holes. 

The lighting equipment is more or 
less the conventional type, using R. L, 
M’s,, enclosing globes or gloat eels as 
necessary, except for the main room, 
office and visitors room. This main 
room is G5' x 140' with a 24 J ceiling and 
is lighted to nine-foot candles intensity 
at the working level by means of 42 
high bay units of the prismatic type in 
300 watt size suspended in the loft 
above and shining down through win- 
dows or lenses set flush with the ceiling 
and 20" in diameter. These are cleared 
and re-lamped from the floored loft 
above so that this item of maintenance 
is very simple indeed. The office and 
visitors room are lighted by means of 
200 watt indirect wall urns, which illu- 
mination is, of course, almost shadow- 
less, The south side or front of the 
plant is flood lighted with eleven 600 
watt Crouse Hinds flood lights, con- 
trolled by a G, E, five-amp. time switch 
operating the pilot circuit of a 60-amp. 
contactor. 

Clas* A Union Craftsmen 

This company does all of its own 
engineering in all branches except 
architectural. In the electrical branch 
we do the construction work also, as 
well as the maintenance. We employ 
a crew of Class A union electricians the 
year round, who take care of every 
detail of this work in both country and 
city plants. Wo have found this to be 
good practice, as it goes without saying 
that men working on the same class of 
work all the time understand the condi- 
tions and requirements a good deal bet- 
ter than those who go from one class of 
work to another continually. In addi- 
tion, many very valuable devices especi- 


ally required for our line of work have 
been developed. AH of our plants get 
a thorough electrical inspection by one 
of our maintenance electricians every 
three months and defects are corrected, 
or repairs ure made at once. This in- 
spection, and the very close check we 
keep upon motor overload protection 
has reduced our motor failures about 
80 per cent in the past seven or eight 
years and our plant interruptions to 
practically nothing. 

This River Forest plant is open for 
inspection, and visitors are welcome 
every day. Arrangements will gladly 
be made for special attention to groups, 
particularly those interested in dairy, 
electrical, or refrigeration engineering, 

INDUSTRY SCANNED BY CRITIC 
FROM WITHIN 

(Continued from page 69) 

only explain these matters in non- 
technical terms to all concerned and ask 
them for their co-operation in all specific 
cases," 

Utilities Short-Sighted 

The critic thinks the utilities are 
short-sighted in not co-operating with 
the contractor. The utilities are inter- 
ested in appliances, but forget that 
wiring also builds load, “More ade- 
quate wiring brings in more revenue 
because more current is consumed. The 
more residential current sold per hour, 
the higher the rote of net profit, especi- 
ally where there is an excess of gener- 
ating capacity.” 

Thales drives home his point. 

“To give a further idea of the relative 
importance of K. W. H, bales, let mo 
quote Mr. Arthur Huntington, a well 
known utility executive, a prominent en- 
gineer and an authority on utility eco- 
nomics. He says: 

'* ‘It is a strange thing to me that 
salesmen who make their living by selling, 
have lot the engineers, notoriously poor 
salesmen, so outsell them as to their re- 
spective values in the public utility field. 
The sales force has done more to reduce 
the coat of service in the utility field than 
has all of the engineering contributions 
combined. Of course, this statement 
recognizes that the engineer has given to 
the sale sin an good service to sell to the 
public, 

“The engineer has appropriated to him- 
self nearly all of the credit for the vast 
reduction in the cost of producing utility 
commodities, and the salesman has let 
him have it with the results that the 
engineer has been, and is being given mil- 
lions to buy new equipment with which 
to create further economies, whereas the 
salesmen are accepting small budgets and 
obscure recognition and arc seemingly 
glad to get them, 

“Such a condition is not justified, AI 
low mo to repeat that the developer of 
new business has produced many limes 
more in the way of cost reductions than 
has the engineer. 1 * 

And again, ho burns up the wires with 
his logic. 

“The largest item in rendering service 
to rural consumers is carrying charges on 
the transmission line due to the few con- 
sumers per mile. The whole industry has 
turned its engineers loose with instruc- 
tion to come to the rescue by designing a 


cheap line. Lines have been designed to 
put into service varying in type from the 
poorest carrying iron wire, to lines of 
the beat type. Lines costing from $20C 
per mile and those costing $2,000 have 
been built, 

“By and large the engineer has reduced 
the cost of n good line about $200 per 
mile at a saving in carrying charge about 
$36 per year per mile of line. 

“The sale of one small refrigerator to 
any customer on this mile of line will 
bring an income sufficient to equal this 
saving, and each added range will add 
enough of income to care for two miks 
of saving." 

Five Year Plan 

The critic closes with a plea for a 
planned industry. He speaks of a Five 
Year Plan, He wants the utilities to 
act. 

"Is the electrical industry going to 
clean its own house, or is it going to wait 
until the so-called economist will pass 
laws to make it prosperous by legislation? 

"We know that there is a big profitable 
job staring us in the face: we know the 
tremendous size of the job; we know it 
would be folly to tackle such a tremend- 
ous job with a teaspoon and that we 
need a steam shovel, so why not get one 
big enough so that we can do the job 
justice 7 

"Tooling up for this job means adequate 
financing, man power and management. 
The only group in the industry capable 
and able to finance the task are utilities; 
there is no secret about that. That it 
will pay them well to do ao, is an estab- 
lished fact. How to finance the under- 
taking is simply a utility question of 
policy. The best way that the othcT 
groups can contribute to this program, as 
has also boon demonstrated In the past, 
is by intelligent and efficient co-operation 
in carrying out and executing the plans 
laid out by the general staff,” 

He believes that $10,000,000 a year 
should be set aside to educate the public 
in modernizing their homes. This $10,- 
000,000 so spent will bring in an enor- 
mous return to the utility* the contrac- 
tor, and the manufacturer, and put 
20,000 electrical workers to work. 

Th e F i ve Y ear Plan is to be con- 
trolled by a national i n d u stry-na ark et- 
development committee of 11 members 
— six appointed by the utilities, five 
from each of the other branches includ- 
ing labor. 

That is not all, Thales pleads for the 
establishment of “Industry, Market and 
Technological Research Bureau” to be 
named after the great patron saint of 
the industry, Edison, 

Thales has done a good job. He can 
be proud of his outspoken, socially- 
minded brochure. “A Message from 
Thales” belongs to the better type of 
trade association literature. It is 
thoughtful, co-operative, unafraid. It 
belongs to the new day in the electrical 
industry, and let us hope it will hasten 
the new day’s coming. Like a movie 
scenario writer, may Thales now write 
*' ’Then Came the Dawn.” 

("A Message from Thales” can he 
had from P, O. Box 187, Pennsylvania 
Avenue Station, Washington, 1>. C., for 
50 cents.) 
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EAGLE, FORGOTTEN; ALTGELD; 

LABOR CHAMPION 

(OutlnuiKl from pajio 7U> 
to endeavor with all Hint was in him to 
remedy the conditions that repeated for 
others the things he himself had suffered. 

Fought Hit Own Way 

He went to school against his father’s 
opposition, at 17 enlisted in the Union 
Army, taught school and studied law, 
married after lt> years courtship, built 
up a fairly lucrative law practice and 
made some money in real estate in Chi- 
cago. In lKftd he was* elected to a 
judgeship, tvhich office he held for five 
years. 

The year after his resignation he was 
nominated for governor of Illinois on 
the Democratic ticket, and in that rock- 
ribbed Republican state wus elected by 
23,000 majority In the Democratic land- 
slide of ISO 2. 

Thus he stands at 4 a, a man of little 
outward grace or charm, shy, made seri- 
ous by hardship, but not embittered, 
filled indeed with a strange and beauti- 
ful sympathy with his fellows and a de- 
sire to make their lot easier than his 
own; a demonstration as genuine as 
Lincoln's of what America through in- 
spiration and opportunity could produce. 

Everyone realized when Altgeld took 
office that he had a stormy four years 
before him. No one guessed from what 
quarter that storm would burst. In 
1 S8fi the Haymarket riot had taken place 
in Chicago, In which a bomb had been 
exploded and seven policemen killed. 
Eight men were arrested, tried and 
found guilty. One committed suicide, 
four were hanged, and three remained 
in prison when Governor Altgeld took 
office. 

The Billy** Harvest 

There was already a strong feeling in 
the community in favor of pardoning the 
three prisoners. The red hysteria had 
died down. It was generally recognized 
among sensible people that there hud 
been no anarchist plot. It was simply a 
meeting to protest the lockout at the 
McCormick Harvester plant. It was re- 
membered that the mayor after address- 
ing the meeting hud gone out of his 
way to advise the police that the meet- 
ing was entirely orderly, “It became a 
pastime for squads of mounted police, 
or detachments in close formation, to 
disperse with the*billy any gathering of 
workingmen. The billy was an impar- 
tial instrument; men, women and chil- 
dren alike, composed its harvest,'* The 
police charged on the dispersing crowd 
and the bomh was thrown. The men 
arrested had no proved connection with 
the bomb thro w or, who remained un- 
detected. 

There is little doubt that if Governor 
Altgeld had paroled or even pardoned 
the so-called “an arc hilts” as an act of 
clemency his action would have met with 
little criticism. The governor* however, 
held that if they were guilty he had no 
right to pardon them, and with German 
thoroughness he made a complete re- 
examination of the case. He dug up the 


huge packing cases containing the rec- 
ords of the case, forgotten, like so many 
other records of injustice. 

During the first months of his admin- 
istration he studied and brooded over 
this notable instance of injustice and he 
had come to his decision. He knew the 
cost to him; he had just come to the 
governorship of his state, and to the 
leadership of his party, after 30 years 
of defeat* ami he realized what power- 
ful interests would be frightened and 
offended if he were to turn three forgot- 
ten men out of prison. 

Mob Frenzy as Judge 

It mattered not that most of the 
thoughtful men in Illinois would tell you 
that the “anarchists'* had been improp- 
erly convicted, that they were innocent 
of the murder of which they were ac- 
cused, but that they were not even anar- 
chists; it was simply that the mob had 
convicted them in one of the strangest 
frenzies of fear that ever distracted a 
whole community* a case which all the 
psychologists of all the universities in 
the world might have tried* without get- 
ting at the truth of it — much less a jury 
in a criminal court. 

Altgeld published his findings in a 
statesmen t which charged the people of 
Illinois with murder through their 
courts, and marked the trial judge, 
Joseph E. Gary, as their guilty tool. Un- 
doubtedly Altgeld knew he would lose 
his popularity by this action, but he 
could hardly have realized how complete- 
ly be was sacrificing reputation, influ- 
ence and power for service. He did not 
consider that of all things the most in- 
conceivable is that n sovereign people 
should confess itself wrong or bring 
forth any evidence of repentance. Nor 
did he realize that with logic that is 
familiar to us today, the American peo- 
ple* including professing Christiana* 
patriots and reformers* would assume 
that because he asked for justice, he was 
himself an anarchist, potentially guilty 
of all the unproved crimes laid against 
the men whose cause he pleaded. In any 
case he would have defied American 
psychology and told the truth. 

The pardon of the “anarchists" de- 
termined the ground on which Governor 
Altgeld fought the remaining political 
battles of his career, The first of these 
was with President Cleveland over the 
use of the power of the federal govern- 
ment to suppress the railroad strike of 
1894, This was a sympathetic strike of 
the railway union to prevent the haul- 
ing of Pullman cars so long ns the Pull- 
man Company refused a settlement with 
its employees. 

How Myth* Are Made 

Governor Altgeld sent militia prompt- 
ly wherever disorder occurred, and held 
that the state authorities were able to 
control the situation. President Cleve- 
land ordered United States troops to 
Chicago where violence immediately 
broke out, Altgeld’s protests to Cleve- 
land were dismissed contemptuously, and 
the myth took form* of Cleveland, the 


lion-hearted defender of law and order, 
and Altgeld, the treacherous anarchist. 

More serious than the sending of 
United States troops, however, was the 
appointment of Edwin Walker, attorney 
for the St, Paul Railroad, as special at- 
torney for the United States, The plan 
was conceived of attaching sleepers to 
the mail twins* and so having the gov- 
ernment on their side against the strik- 
ers, It might be a negligible offense to 
prevent a passenger train from being 
moved, but who would dare to interfere 
with the United States mail? Treason, 
you know! And by looking into the 
pages of history you will find business 
and gold always investing themselves 
thus with the cloak of sovereignty, A 
wide sweeping injunction was granted in 
the federal courts against the officers of 
the American Hailway Union — the par- 
ent of a whole brood of judicial inter- 
ventions against striking workmen which 
culminated in Judge Wilkcrson's injunc- 
tion against the shopmen in 1922, 

Brand Whitlock, ambassador to Bel- 
gium in the World War, wrote in his 
famous book, “Forty Years of It,” the 
story of his connection with politics and 
city governments and paid tribute to 
Altgeld as one of the greatest men he 
had met in public life. Referring to 
those times he says, "Politics in 
those days- — and not alone in those days 
either — were mean. Politics were almost 
personal, there was then no conception 
of them as related to public life. Gen- 
erally, the moral atmosphere of politics 
was foul ant! heavy with the foulness of 
all the debauchery that is inseparable 
from privilege. The personnel of poli- 
tics was generally low; ami in the city 
councils and state legislatures there was 
a cynical contempt of all the finer senti- 
ments; there was a positive scorn of the 
virtues. The alliance between the lobby- 
ists and the lawyers of the great corpora- 
tion interests on the one hand, and the 
managers (if both the great political 
parties on the other, was n fact, the 
worst feature of which was that no one 
seemed to care." 

Altgeld whs one of the forerunners of 
all time; and, in accordance with the 
universal law of human nature, it was 
his fate to be misunderstood and ridi- 
culed and hated* even by his own party. 

He was far in the van in most ways 
so far that it was impossible for his own 
party to follow him. 

Hi*, a Shadow of a Nrw Day 

It did not follow him in his opposition 
to a bill which passed the general as- 
sembly to permit the consolidation of 
gas companies in Chicago. The machines 
of the two parties were working well to- 
gether in the legislatures. When the 
governor vetoed their evil measure* this 
bipartisan machine sought to pass it 
over his veto. Nor did they follow him 
in his great battles with monopolies 
which sought to secure from the legisla- 
tures long term franchises for the Chi- 
cago street railways. 

Despite opposition* Altgeld, during his 
administration left a record unsurpassed 
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in championing Industrial legislation and 
civil service reforms- At the Chicago 
convention In 1896 he was the leading 
figure and chief spokesman of hia party. 
And had he not been ineligible to the 
presidency by reason of foreign birth, 
he would have become the choice of the 
convention instead of Bryan. 

All through his life Altgeld faced 
popular hysteria* that hysteria which is 
more dangerous to our democracy than 
all the plottings of desperate radicals* 
and he did what he thought was right In 
spite of it lie went out of office a man 
broken in reputation, in fortune, in 
health. He died in 1962. On the day of 
his death he argued all day long in the 
federal courts of Chicago for the cab- 
men who were excluded from the place 
at one of the railway stations where they 
sought passengers. Then he went by 
train to Joliet to make a speech* For 
what, do you suppose? For the Boers, 
of South Africa, struggling for inde- 
pendence. He was ill ; he was weary ; he 
was impoverished; but his soul was un- 
beaten. These were the last words of 
that speech: “Wrong may seem to 
triumph. Right may seem to lie de- 
feated, But the gravitation of eternal 
justice is toward the throne of God, Any 
political institution which is to endure 
must plumb with that line of justice .* * 
So saying, he staggered to the wings of 
the stage and died. 

He hnd lived a thousand years in the 
little more than a brief Half century 
that had been allotted to him; “neither 
principalities nor powers nor high m>r 
low, nor poverty nor illness, nor defeat 
nor dishonor had stayed his tireless and 
devoted steps along the hard road that 
he hod traveled." 


BOULDER DAM "WHITEWASH" 
IGNORES CRITICISM 

(Continued from impe 70} 
in the ground something like a block 
from the river, where the Colorado 
seeps through. Here is whpre those who 
don't (and most of them can't! buy Las 
Vegas water dip their supply from. The 
water is almost the color and texture of 
rich cocoa. ‘Rag City* boasts no sani- 
tary facilities, other than two uld-fuah- 
kmed out-houses which are patronized 
by everybody," 

C. M. Feider, official investigator for 
l. B. E, W., Electrical Workers' 
Journal, May, 1931. 

11 My latest interview with the chief of 
police of Las Vegas revealed that the police 
department is shipping out of town to the 
state line, m distance of some mi miles, by 
motor trucks and otherwise, from 100 to 
200 unemployed each week; that the pool 
holU and gambling places are permitting 
the unemployed to lounge around In their 
places at night to keep out of the weather. 
The highways going into Las Vegan are 
fairly well covered with idle men going 
and returning * * * in the hope of 

picking up something to do/' 

Wooster Taylor, Washington Herald, 
Juno 10, 1931. 

“Twenty- five speakeasies in Las Vegas 
alone were raided. 

"The townspeople smile and point to 


fresh -Worn paths; around to the back doors 
of places ‘closed tight* by the raiders. One 
considerate proprietor has boldly built n 
boardwalk to the roar of his establishment. 

"The famous raid h regard od here as n 
political gesture. * * * Thu 'noble ex- 

periment' of prohibition sits none too 
lightly on the shin -sleeved populace. They 
like their likker raw nnd their women com- 
panionable, and they don't care who 
knows it," 

Rev. Dr. Worth M, Tippy, Information 
Service, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, 
October 17* 193L 

"As yet no arrangements have been made 
at Boulder City for schools. A census re- 
venled 102 children of school age at 
Boulder City the first of September." 

The New Leader, August, 193L 

"Lunches are put up in paper sacks or tin 
boxes and carried out to the workers. 
Because of the heat and the poor quality of 
the food, these lunches quickly decompose 
and become putrid. There have been hun- 
dreds of eases of dysentery and other 
diseases.” 

Victor Castle, mentioned above. 

"While ! was there fat the mess house 
nf Construction Camp It] two men were 
brought in who had passed out completely. 
One, a commissary clerk, collapsed in his 
tent after he hnd finished work and had 
convulsions. There was no doctor. Buckets 
of lee water were thrown on him. This was 
the only medical service he got. and we. the 
workers, gave It to him. He was taken into 
town later in a machine owned by a 
worker; we don’t know whether he lived or 
not. From hit condition I doubt ih The 
other man went under on the job. We 
threw more ice water on him. It was the 
only thing we knew to do, and the only 
thing we could do without medical advice 
or nlcL * * * 

"I am told that down nt the dam site 
there is no medical or surgirul help avail- 
able, no hospital facilities, no first aid 
equipment, no stretchers, no ambulances, 
nothing to protect thi! lives of the workers* 

"So I quit. 1 would rather mooch on the 
main stem than work in a temperature 
around 140 for $2 a day, and mv meals, and 
then have to pay $1.50 a month for insur- 
ance — particularly when the insurance 
companies specifically exempt the greatest 
element of danger, heat prostration." 
[Note: 13 of the first 2f> deaths at the dam 
were the result of prostration.] 

C. M. Feider, Investigator for 1. B, E, 
W., official report for International 
Vice President H. P. Brigaertt, 
August 19, 1931, later forwarded 
to Wm. Green, president of the 
A. F. of L. 

"1 want to relate the experience of a 
member of the I. B. E. W* who is con- 
sidered to be one of the most efficient elec- 
trical workers on the Hoover Dam project 
and who has personally complained to mo: 
That the trucks of the Six Companies 
would pick him up at 6:15 a, m. in the 
hunk house; go to the warehouse, loud ma- 
terial and arrive on the job lit 7:30 a. m. 
at which time the day's work would start. 
After having worked eight hours, the de- 
livery of the men to their respective bunk- 
houses would take enough time to make 
It hours from hunk house to bttnkhouse, for 
which he received the munificent sum of 
ffi for the actual eight hours on the job, 
with $1/50 taken out for subsistence and 
hospital fee. This same man as s result 


of overwork and heat, became uneonarlou* 
on July 30, nt which time Mr. Midnu, fore- 
man in charge, revived him by pouring 
water an him, and then discharged him on 
the following Saturday despite the fact that 
ho was the oldest man in point of service 
on the job," 

The New Leader, August, 1931* 

"They are charged $2 a day for such 
miserable board and lodging as they get, 
10 cents per day for hospital* and a poll 
tax of 15 if they work 10 days. Pay is 
mostly in scrip so that the men must pur- 
chase their needs at a company store which 
charges exorbitant prices. No opposition 
stores are permitted at the dam site." 

C. F, Grow, official investigator for the 
International Association of Ma- 
chinists, quoted above. 

"The Six Companies have just notified 
the men that hereafter they will pay them 
only once a month; they had been paid 
twice a month up to now; this will entail 
a great hardship on these workers, as most 
of them are broke when coming to work, 
and others go broke on the job*" 

Judton King, The New Republic, June 

24, 1931. 

'Tn all departments skilled labor is pnid 
on nn average of $2 per day lower than the 
scale for similar work now paid in the 
South West. Linemen work for 76 cents per 
hour and a * many helpers ns possible are 
forced In lo do journeyman work," 

C. M. Feider, investigator for 1. B. E. 
W., official report to International 
Secretary G. M. Bugniaxct, April 
4, 1931. 

"Mr. Crowe [general superintendent of 
construction for the Six Companies, Inc.], 
who Is generally referred to as 'Hurry Up 
Crowe*' apparently feels the importance of 
his position and gave me just one minute 
in which to state my case. * * * He 

specifically declined to arrange for nn in- 
terview between a committee representing 
organized labor and himself on the 
grounds that the company had nothing to 
discuss and that so far as giving any em- 
ployment to our people there was no possi- 
ble hope. * * * Mr, Lawler [general 

manager for Six Companies] also stated 
that he rouM not see where we could ac- 
complish anything by further conferences, 
reiterating Mr. Crowe's statement that they 
had to take care of their own former 
employees and in addition that they had to 
satisfy Senators, Congressmen and others 
who were making dexnunda on them to place 

their friend* and conatlliicnts on the job. 

* • • 

"While Interviewing Mr. Crowe, in re- 
sponse to it question by me whether ho 
intended to continue the low wages now 
paid, he replied by saying: Hell, we have 
no wage scale/ * * ■ 

"Every activity on the ground In the 
vicinity of the Boulder Dam project indi- 
cates that advantage ia being taken of the 
depression on the surplus number of men 
begging for work." 

Central Trudci Council of Las Vegas, 
Nov,* telegraphic protest to A* F. 
of L* on August 11, 1931* for- 
warded to Secretary of Labor 
Dealt. 

"A condition of unrest and resentment 
lias been created thereby [low wages] 
among the workers. Although the Six Com- 
panies raised the pay of laborers recently 
from $3.50 to $4 a day, that wqa only be- 
cause of a Nevada state minimum wsg# 
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Jaw which say a they cannot pay less. The 
istandnrda of the workers are being rapidly 
and unreasonably lowered on a project over 
which our government has supervision, 

* • * 

"We feel that It is a crime against 
humanity to ask men to work in that hell 
hole of heat at Boulder Dam for a mere 
pittance, just enough to keep their bellies 
full nhd clothes on their hacks. If labor 
eondltfurm at Moulder Dam arc permitted 
to go on as I hey are, wo believe it is going 
to affect labor like a cancer.*’ 

William S. Wattis, president of the Sin 
Companies, Inc., in a newspaper 
interview, The Union Labor News, 
August IS, 1931. 

"We wit! not discuss the matter with 
them [the workers]. They will work 
under our condition* or they will not work 
at a!L lf 

Frank T- Crowe, superintendent of the 
Six Companies, lnc. t Washington 
Post, August 10, 1931, 

"We arc six months ahead of schedule 
on the work now, and we can afford to 
refuse concessions.** 

[The workers had juat presented a de- 
mand for better wages, safety measures, 
and more sanitary and healthy living condi- 
tions. They were met with n complete 
lockout over the entire project*] 

Edmund Wilson, The New Republic, 
September 2, 193L 

"Tho men met the representatives of the 
companies Sunday morning and when they 
stated their demands * * * they wore 

told id pack up their things and get out. 

"In the meantime, the companies had 
sent trucks and men with sawed-off shot* 
guns to drive the strikers out of the river 
camp. * * * The sawed-off shotguns 

and tear-gas guns were taken uw&y [by a 
O, S. marshal] from the companies who 
were making all preparations to light the 
strikers with the conventional terroristic 
methods. Dynamite was found on two 
mysterious men who tried to enter the 
reservation as prospectors. * * * 

"On Tuesday night it became known 
that the government wap going to put them 
off the reservation the next morning. 

• * * 

"They assent and climb into the trucks 
and are removed to a place on the desert 
halfway between Boulder City and Lm 
V egas, where the strikers have gotten 
permission to camp. 

"By this time it is pouring rain and it 
makes the government drivers feel uncom- 
fortable. They say they are sorry to have 
to move the boys in the rain.” 

C. M. Feider, 1. B. E, W, representa- 
tive, official report lo International 
Vice President H, P, Brigaerts, 
August 19, 1931, 

"Rather than discuss the situation with 
their employees and deal with them col- 
lectively, the Six Companies ruthlessly 
dumped 1,400 men and their families on the 
small town of Las Vegas in a desert where 
the men and women were compelled to 
sleep in the open desert cm what the work* 
ers aptly called the Hoover Blankets, 
meaning discarded newspapers and gunny- 
sacks. * * * 

"The strike has been called off; most of 
the men who were locked out are being 
re-employed, but the fear of God, hunger 
and distress have been put into their hearts 
and they have been taught the lesson that 
if any one or any group of the employees 


dare utter their resentment or complain 
against conditions, immediately they will 
be dumped on the desert. 1 * 


CALIFORNIA TURNS TO ALL* 
ELECTRIC HOUSES 

iCouituuetf from page 73) 

Doubles 87.68 

Large 124.72 

All classes 62.31 

Average yearly cost per cubic foot of 
apartment space : 

Singles .0107897 

Doubles .0139477 

This building shows an average cost 
per occupied apartment of $6.47 per 
month for heating and cooking, and it is 
readily seen that the average rate is less 
than one cent per kilowatt hour. This 
building has a great deal of exposure, 
being tall and narrow with large window 
spaces, practically all outside rooms, 
and no surrounding buildings high 
enough to cut off the wind. 

The Bureau of Power and Light offers 
the service of its engineers on lighting 
and heating problems confronting archi- 
tects and builders. 

What is being done on the west coast 
is no doubt a forecast of rapid changes 
throughout the nation in apartment 
building. 


CONSTRUCTIVE HINTS 

(Continued from pngit H4} 

disc shaft and the first gear in the register. 
The worm »hnft runt In a vertical position, 
and has a polished iteel tip on the lower 
end which rotates on a sapphire jewel. The 
usual position of the worm la on the first 
shaft of the register. The reason for this 
position la that the worm is a relatively 
poor transmitting mechanism, particularly 
at high speeds. 

Cover. The cover is made either of glass 
or drawn metal. The metal cover is light 
ami strong. Both covers are fitted with 
suitable gaskets to keep out dust and 
moisture. The ease and covers are de- 
signed to prevent tampering. 

Adjust meats. The OB single- phase meter 
has no mechanical adjustments. All parts 
are designed and manufactured so that 
they fit only in their correct places* Parts 
of similar meters are entirely interchange* 
able. 

The power- factor adjustment is prede- 
termined and fixed so that correct com. 
pensation for power factor and tempera- 
ture is obtained without the necessity for 
any adjustment. 

The tight load adjustment is made by 
turning a micrometer screw. The full load 
adjustment consists of a laminated iron 
keeper which is mounted on a vertical 
screw above the permanent magnet air gap. 
This micrometer adjuster is mounted per- 
manently in the alloy casting which holds 
the two magnets, When correct adjust- 
ment is obtained, the position of the ad- 
juster is maintained by a set screw. 


PRICE LIST OF SUPPLIES 


Appllout Ion Blanks, per HH) ,75 

Arrears, Oillelol Notice of, per 1IXL™-, 

Account Hook. Treasurer*#—*, - Loo 

Ballot Doxeit. Aif h ^ 1,50 

Vlti I ton#, S, G* i;mwlliim) . . t,7S 

Buttons, H. 0. (#mali>^. ijso 

Boltons, It. fl — T , . .75 

Buttons, Cuff, K, G., per pair 2.50 

Hutton, Gol4-f*i?<'fJ Diamond Shaped 2J5H 

Book, Minute for ft- 8. (small) , 2,00 

Book. Mlnutr fur H H. { largr) 3-00 

llonk, »ay„ ____ — 1.50 

Monk, Hull Call „ }J > 0 

CurtHin for rw^lpt tioak*» . ,05 

Charm, vent rliuln sllfla- !LtM 

Charier#, 1) it jt I Jett Id _ 1.00 

Comiilpto Loin 1 Charter Oat lit. . U.D9 

CojMtttDtton^ per 100 __ 7,50 

HI ii^le ffrtpfgg ri — -i l _ _ _ .-j-i l -la 

Klm-r rlcjil Worker, Subsrrlpt ion per year £.00 

Cm Mom. Automobile 1.50 

Envelopes, Official. per tOfl- ^ T T T , , . . , 1.00 

travels, each — .SO 

Ledger, loose leaf binder, Financial See* 

Mnrj £0 lab laden--.,,, , , 0JO 

Ledger pages in fit above ledger, per 

10# 1.50 

Ledger, Finn metal Secretary'#. 100 pages- LOO 
Lodger, Financial Secretary**, pages,. A .50 
ledger, Finn mini Secretary's, loo pages. 8.75 
(Extra Heavy Binding 1 


Ledger, loose- leaf rexrartih, Inel tiding tabs 15.00 


Ledger uliniti for above per 100-- 2.50 

Labels, Metal, tier loo . ^ 1.15 

I. abels, I*ii per, per — .30 

Lihflji, targe site for bouse wiring, per 

Obligation Cards, double, per c|»*rn__ .35 

Paper, OfBrlul letter, per 100 — .75 

Kitdnls, extra, each *5 

Receipt Bonk, Applicant# (3t» receipts) — 2.10 
Her ri pt Book. Applicants (750 receipts) _ 4JtO 
Receipt Book, Member# (3U0 receipts)-* £.40 
ltrrript Bonk. Member# (750 receipts) — - 4.80 

Receipt Book, Miscellaneous (300 re- 
ceipt*) „_**^**. ***«,«*** 2.40 

Receipt Book. 31 1* re I In net* us (750 ro- 

eclpts) * — — —— — - 4,80 

Receipt Hook, Overt line assessment (300 

receipts) — *« ■ — — — — — — LIU 

Receipt Book Overtime assessment (750 

reel- 1 pin) .... .. ..... — .* — — *-80 

Receipt Book, l'Tna tie In! Secretary's — - — .85 

Receipt Hook, Treasurer's — AS 

Receipt Holders, earh L j 

Research weekly report cards, per 100 JtHJ 

Sen I, rut of - j o** 

Sen 1 ( pork r 1 1 — - - LBO 

Withdrawal Card#, with Trans, Cds.* per ^ 

Warrant Bonk, for B, i, — — ■ — *50 


FOR E. W. B. A, 


Application Blanks, per I00__, .75 Const ItatlOh and By-Law#, per (00_— _ 7,50 

Book, Minute. . , . 1,50 Single Cop l*« - — -X* 

Charter#, Duplicates .50 Kit mils, carh^ <*S 

Reinstatement Blank#, per 100. . .73 


METAL 



LABEL 


NOTE— The above article# will be supplied when the requisite amount of rush ncenmpanle# 
the order. Otherwise the order will not be recognlfrd. All supptle# sent by u# have postage 
or express charge# prepaid. 
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. 41201 

41210 

110 

,406707 

400057 

111-*— 

250321 

260328 

lia- 

* 53720 

53T5S 

na 

- 27030 

27934 

114 

- 4*050 

4SO«2 

HO 

- 18201 

18250 

lift.... 

* 01 400 

0(500 

119 

. 37202 

87208 

116 

-401251 

401332 

1 17* 

. 37124 

371+4 

120— 

318801 

318817 

121—** 

.054004 

054071 

122 

*422416 

122505 

124-—* 

.507751 

008360 

124... _ 

. 2202 

2307 

125 

.340134 

340500 

125,— _ 

426751 

4268 12 

127..** 

*857254 

857294 

129 

.700251 

700250 

120 

. 108010 

198023 

120 

.314041 

31 4092 

130. 

.480168 

480363 

ISO.... 

. 80001 

89920 

13! 

-773406 

773439 

132 

.001320 

001823 

133— 

.310488 

319500 

133 440251 

440257 

I35*„ 

.859632 

850049 

130 

. 30*090 

308209 

130-.** 

.222210 

222297 

137—** 

.215772 

21 5777 

138 

-20071ft 

20S 753 

139 

*240221 

240261 

141 

* 10472 

19405 

143 

,301502 

301004 

143 

- 6011 

9020 

145 

. 1 31624 

131558 

145 

.405001 

405044 

145* 

.230974 

231 000 

140 

. 58520 

58528 

100 

_ 55240 

5 52T 7 

101 

-152100 


151 

.493501 

403540 

151 

- 47700 


151 

-41700ft 

41 7750 

152 

- 20411 

29440 

153 

*931718 

031732 

154. _ 

-84101ft 

84 1923 

165 

.290831 

290840 

150. 

. 5T0O1 

07074 

IM. 

* 25710 

25752 

101 1 2807 

12*23 

103 

*179082 

170081 

104*. 

.217181 

217472 

164* 

.571701 

372000 


L U. Ntixmitfl 


164..** 

. 73217 


164 

.437251 

437330 

1M 

*140282 

140784 

104 . 

* 17439 

17501 

10ft— 

*634688 

654002 

167 

,02888ft 


109 

.073954 

073902 

173-..* 

. 23303 

23312 

174..** 

.620122 

620133 

175 

. 72943 

72009 

176* 18058 

18969 

176— 

_ 135115 


179 

.335246 

335303 

177 

- 07005 

07704 

178 

- 18093 

1001(1 

180 ... 



ISO**. . 

1 0488 ft 

164917 

181 

.393170 

39323ft 

183—.. 

.201824 

291837 

184— 

-444340 

444350 

185— 

4845*4 

484000 

186, 

- 34683 

34589 

187 

. 46620 

46638 

188—** 

.432465 

432407 

100—*. 

. 34068 

34995 

101 - — - 

. 200090 

200100 

101 — 

.015301 

015317 

193 

. 57745 

57829 

103. 

-147800 

147894 

103*, 

.134408 

I34609 

194*..* 

.2907*9 

20090ft 

194,.** 

_ 24021 

24923 

194 

31 

86 

195 

123001 

4230811 

195..** 

.20840 1 

298500 

199..** 

.131314 

131421 

107 

,583772 

583770 

200 

.5093 1 * 

509300 

203 

030630 

03003 1 

204 

.237245 

237282 

205 

17421ft 

174252 

208 

. 191685 

101707 

208..*. 

.100552 

109502 

209 200824 

200851 

219 

.460866 

4500(91 

211 — 

. 41091 

41700 

2 1 1 

. (33391 

133500 

211 

.441751 

441771 

213 

45731 

45778 

2(3 

-15111ft 

I ft 1 ft ) 0 

213—*. 

*131274 

131275 

214 

. 32231 

32238 

214 

4 1 51 39 

415222 

214...* 

074482 

674484 

215 

. 69049 

09073 

210 

.833(50 

833152 

217— — 

* 50138 

66144 

225 

. 73227 

73249 

220 

.232844 

232*78 

229 

.054480 

054400 

230 — 94403 

04500 

230 

_51Jft0l 

ft 1 1 533 

231,—* 

,77030ft 

77037ft 

232 

. 43079 

43004 

233 70801 

70*24 

233_. 

, 18573 

18000 

233 

. 74410 

74417 

235 

-082855 

032802 

230 

-001311 

001318 

237_*„„ 

_ CIS 502 

0*ftft3 

238,—* 

* 70*78 

70921 

239— 

. 078550 

07*555 

240 

.857875 

857*36 

241 

.113425 

113440 

242 

.730475 

730178 

243 

.138899 

138908 

2*4 

.704409 

704416 

245 

*137811 

137*70 

2J0 . 

_ 10m 70 

100213 

246—. 

.1047.10 

1 047ft* 

247.... 

*318069 

318088 

24S 

. 29310 

2032". 

24 ft 

-148111 

1431 1ft 

260 

.010341 

010300 

251 

. 4*920 

4*930 

252 

*149797 

149*21 

254 

. 43304 

43310 

255* 

. 59617 

50022 

250 

.200131 

200779 

250 

-300004 

300930 

237.*** 

_ 00020 

0000 J 

258 

03030 

6394ft 

259, 

.131109 

131240 

239., 

_ 5485 

5192 

203 

* 34173 

34195 

2iU. 39174 

301 HI! 

205 

.263338 

203357 

207 

. 09965 

00971 

263 

.417480 

4174*2 

209 

v 10237 

230250 

200 

-134251 

134297 


I*. tL Ncuheiih 


270 — 

681727 

651747 

271 ._ 

74080 

7411ft 

£75— 

32293 

32297 

213 

50182 

50202 

276— 

354083 

35471 HI 

278 4 J 9700 

410709 

2*0. _ 

—203041 

203030 

28K. 

.402054 

402U01 

283— 

701700 

701718 

284_. 

4490 

4500 

284,. 

—.442001 

442640 

2Hft.***_ 38870 

38892 

280** 

.—031145* 

03040ft 

288 . 

_ 9710ft 

97214 

292., 

... 88501 

88591) 

202.. _ 

4240O0 

42321ft 

292— 

144001 

M 4040 

293* - 

... 72041 

72048 

20ft— 

01304 

31560 

290— 

— . 16785 

1*746 

298— 

— *231393 

231402 

300 — 

.0008571 

000857 

301 — 

— 273823 

278832 

302.. 

7030*2 

703098 

303. _ 

— .52*2*0 

52*201 

305-- 

27575 

27600 

303— 

Cl 8901 

01*910 

300.* 

— 0ft 00 1 

05100 

300.. 

.*_ 76601 

76505 

307** 

—.080800 

080809 

308— 

...378794 

378*10 

808.. 

mil 

1 1 142 

309*. 

—*613751 

513964 

809** 326442 

328590 

309. _ 

12022* 

120278 

311 — 

—2000211 

2050*0 

311 — 

— 25601 

2559ft 

312*. 


75111 

313— 

.4485111 

448507 

313— 

—.200291 

200310) 

310 — 

— .705817 

705323 

317 — 

— *1 13844 

112*04 

318** 

— _ 02005 

02002 

318*. 

... 81912 


S1& * 

...114514 

114524 

321 *_ 

58221 

58237 

322— 

—.854725 

*54733 

323.. 

358248 

358317 

324., 

43715 

4374 L 

325., 

.—245577 

245020 

32H_.**_ 71502 

VI 532 

329*. 

— . 55549 

5557* 

329— 

...222450 

222157 

332.* 

28600 

28510 

332— 

361011 

351132 

333— 

248835 

21*021 

334— 

601279 

0912*5 

335. _ 

.* *02201* 

022O5S 

33fi— 

— .686084 

031158ft 

338.. 

*— 7O3880 

703905 

330 

— -1*5711 

135700 

341*. 

283635 

283053 

342— 

...589380 

589390 

313 — 

61331 

54540 

343 — 

40*18 


344 — 

... 23573 

23537 

345 

—.665623 

659025 

347. _ 

—486884 

480952 

848— 

...329283 

320414 

848. _ 

123020 


349.. 

— .391011 

301202 

349 . 

— 195040 

100174 

349— 

— 771 U 

77121 

350. _ 

1037 

1045 

351 — 

197410 

197432 

352*. 

153374 

153101 

358— 

... 98300 

98414 

3ft 3„ 

— .102020 

102O22 

353- 432751 

432842 

353.. 

— .205348 

205509 

854— 

**.10551 * 

165540 

355— 

638610 

638020 

350— 

053200 

053209 

857*. 

53419 

53457 

303— 

...100172 

100200 

30ft„ 

—822801 

*22365 

308— 

—266737 

259743 

860— 

—.40054 1 

490010 

300. _ 

203202 


370. _ 

—.649665 

040572 

371 „ . 

0242*1) 

024301 

372. . 

4*71* 

48747 

377.. 

1071*3 

1072ft l 

377.. 

... 29431 

20133 

379— 

51342 

51354 

3*2 -* 

*..370591 

370014 

364— 

2*275 

— 

3*9— 

-*-682671 

6*20011 

390— 

50720 

50750 

393*. 

— .102000 

16203* 

393 

— .613146 

513150 


K U. 

NtJslfixnn 

396. 

.142526 

142627 

300. 

__.* 63304 

033 10 

390. 

27771 

27085 

300. 

372780 

872838 

307. 

— 04431 

64480 

4(81. 

.450001 

450030 

400. 

165051 

105750 

401. 

42*32 

42857 

401 

190053 

190(155 

403. 

— *—002324 

002330 

40ft. 233548 

858674 

400. 

11402 


400 . 

08407 

03612 

407, 

7320OO 


407- 

- *,618801 

516805 

40* . 

— .,1000*9 

400102 

409_ 

446422 

4 10498 

411. 

, 02160 

02200 

415. 

— „ 62864 

5280! 

410. 

— 91057 

91075 

417* 

- 270150 

270178 

418. 

— —280451 

280500 

4(8* 

516001 

510028 

421. 

.187**1 

187010 

424. 

49643 

40858 

425* 

- 281985 

201988 

420. 

7O0564 

700570 

428, 

549519 

540520 

429_ 

101737 

191743 

429* 

60610 

00700 

430. 

*105754 


430* 

258296 

238300 

480- 

004101 

091120 

431. 

102808 

192027 

434. 

68810 

55883 

435- 

——308150 

89851ft 

437. 

73809 

73011 

437 . 


41008 

440. 

40889 

40809 

440* 

317353 


441. 

51021 

51024 

443* 

—680451 

630456 

444_ 

285153 

285 J 77 

440. 

39224 

30242 

449 - 

24400 

24487 

450. 

14430 

14440 

463. 

— . 54013 

54017 

454. 

52203 

52277 

458. 

40076 

40101 

400* 

0t5804 

015871 

461, 

1023*0 

102403 

404. 

408R3 

40*72 

40ft. 

337(80 

337337 

468. 

000304 

000310 

470_ 

055002 

055077 

474, 

240065 

240727 

477. 

5070ft 

50793 

470 — —.000900 

07000 8 

4H0. 

7841 

7*40 

1*1 

401234 

410230 

482.. 

01 5584 

015590 

4*3. 

21 3572 

213041 

488* 

30840 

30850 

488* 

125209 


488* 

,14183ft 

144875 

490- 

30040 

30954 

403, 

000040 

000053 

407. 

.._*2 641 18 

204 T 54 

500. 

54731 

54840 

59 1_ 

— 7 1 024 

71030 

mil. 

.*—300409 

300750 

501 . 

- . 94047 

05000 

50K 

. . 433501 

433700 

502 

676670 

676101 

502* 

— 59737 

60757 

504— .793502 

70300 H 

597* 

— 0089*40 

308063 

508— 429064 

429122 

590* 

13780 

1579ft 

510_ 

70(294 

704 300 

510* 

33IOJ 


514* 

..291381 

291400 

514* 

131311 

161330 

ft] ft* 

031571 

031579 

510* 

14351 

14371 

517 _ 

695527 

095535 

520* 

195000 


520. 

. 23973 

23097 

322* 

- 850821 

350397 

523- 

33180 

33491 

52ft _ 

70273 

70290 

525, 

0004 

9011 

527* 

28003 

2900* 

528 103389 

103426 

320. 

* 47740 

47753 

330* 

015010 

016930 

532* 

322758 

3228*1 

6W —833098 

334040 

53ft. 

— _ 2M022 

28634 

580. 

77711 

77725 

537* 

100000 

109109 


112 
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I* u. 

NruBEfta 

538. 

_ 04349 

04*70 

538. 

20433 

26 136 

539., 

9081 12 

0OHH8 

640- 

72718 

72748 

M ( 

196207 

106391 

545. 

. —817103 

017120 

549. 120810 

1208 1 1 

552., 

05(19 

05 130 

655.. 

900-180 

890102 

550 

339762 

339703 

357.. 

40221 

(0231 

558. . 


021490 

530. * 

.—610401 

010413 

590 22530 


500.. 

5238 

5250 

561— 

.. 393751 

393785 

561 

— .247131 

247300 

661. 11750 


561. 

— 66707 


50*. 

— ,740700 

740801 

69 1 

27010 


505 . 


002093 

506.. 

05*43 

054 5i 

567.. 

I 0651 

10500 

567 . . 

,876086 

375210 

508.. 

108520 

103323 

60S 

— .308135 

305237 

6011— 

—403722 

403781 

570 __ 

— * 16120 

10139 

571 „ 

... 82824 

32540 

572 _ 

203224 

203238 

371 - 

2S210 


574 

332435 

382518 

575 _ 

0098 

9009 

575 . 

... 71701 

74714 

576 

741U 

74115 

570. . 

204 ( 51 

Original 

577 

... 33758 

33770 

680. . 

— 62532 

62340 

593 

.. 30805 

30900 

583. . 


010521 

5&3_~ 

20101 

26110 

58* _ 


202497 

6*4— 

— 58415 

58509 

fig|„ 

242401 

242410 

380- - 

- 890081 

30000 1 

388. . 

. . .1 79030 

17O07K 

59 1.* 

.005800 

005823 

598— 

2S01 

2883 

504 _ 

09(077 

601090 

mml_. 

—.198848 

! 03750 

593,-. 

. — 479251 

479274 

506 

—440577 

4*0382 

509— 

024702 

024807 

800 

_ 1045 

1048 

801 „ 

.,.148578 

14853(1 

001. 

88071 

S80R7 

008—, 

020800 

020870 

007 000906 

601000 

607 - - 

.... 78001 

78005 

611... 

— 142820 

142370 

013._, 

„ 43508 

urns 

013... 

38*242 

3*3410 

617—. 

. — .100221 

10027 ( 

01« .. 

22564 

22555 

019 .. 

875483 

076403 

023 

... 90300 

9"3*M 

028—, 

445509 

445536 

029 21044I 

210436 

681 

915179 

04621-1 

032 

73540 

73504 

1 

. 123517 

123554 


L U, 

NCMBKaS 

630 _ 

42902 


(HO. 

33 4 TOO 

334750 

040. 

. rmn 

3381 7 

612- 

112124 

142158 

040. 

47*35 

47436 

048- 

455251 

43531*2 

0 48. 

107977 

1 08000 

049. 

217387 

217415 

054- 

— . 2303 

251 5 

055. 

13333 

13345 

05 (L 

17004 

17050 

658. 

393S5 

39402 

ttlJO- 

05881 

66020 

061 

—205838 

205850 

004. 

- 11021 

11047 

005. 

144002 

144005 

003_ 

278 

300 

065 _ 

016001 

015015 

006., 

.100471 

100600 

600. 

452231 

432335 

01)0 06131 

05203 

607- 

205051 

205032 

Of 17.. 

51986 

51039 

088. . 

74553 

74590 

069.. 

241025 

211036 

070- . 

175341 

176851 

073. . 

13930 

14009 

077-, 

122774 

122792 

077 _. 


20127 

079 .659171 

650178 

0811 70623] 

70624 1 

080 

1441125 

144025 

081 458180 

458194 

083.. 

66830 

00808 

(185, 41599 

41020 

685. . 


225434 

«S0. . 

...177071 

17707s 

«$8- . 

18049 

18054 

001—. 

. 0739 

0772 

094.. 

316154 

310213 

095 . . 

... 58830 

50860 

090- . 

42071 

42074 

TOO.. 

... 29771 

29784 

702.. 

.492235 

492505 

707— 

190024 

190076 

710 

.. . 053025 

053092 

71 1 292297 

293800 

7!2_ 

_„.MS270 

308297 

713 . 01391 

01420 

713 

, M .421731 

421807 

713— 

... 3094 

300 s 

7HI _ 

.-.206041 

280190 

710- - 

__ .321 231 

321370 

717. 

— .250847 

2509(10 

717__ 

9715 

0725 

710. 

68496 

(185211 

722 _ . 

1 01 07 

10130 

723.. 

— 27S724 

278702 

725- . 

—,231854 

231885 

728— 

000*1 

00052 

729.. 

... 14832 

14837 

73t_. 

— .400444 

400(11* 

734. _ 

—.301159 

301206 

734. , 

___ 82808 


735 

.003220 

003232 

743- 

_ ..250089 

250103 

757, - 

. . 32090 

82100 

757_ _ 

.—615001 

015010 

TfifL* 

... 72337 

72357 

762 


75325 

703- . 

. 20827 

20312 

770- 


308486 


L. U. Numbers 


772 

702029 

702334 

773—. 

__ 21572 

21000 

773 — - 

77491 

77403 

774„ 

— 78001 

78034 

774.— 

.-7098211 

799850 

784™, 

50492 

5052.1 

784.,., 

—223001 


787 

-.910853 

910305 

792 

—707170 

707187 

70S 

-964(133 

954050 

802—. 

-074MI9 

575809 

809 

- 49541 

*95*0 

811 „ 

- 04550 

04553 

818 

..094084 

094080 

810 


75025 

820 

50542 

50604 

835 

80179 

SOJK7 

838.... 

OS0H5 

08708 

840 

.-001 892 

0049OM 

850 

-740238 

74535(1 

861. — . 

..200108 

205210 

856 

.. 4142 

4163 

957 


083830 

858 — 

.-130000 

180908 

802— 

» 11909 

11000 

803 

.. 46328 

40342 

804 

.-24204O 

2427*2 

803 

..200764 

205794 

800—, 

,.441013 

441025 

870. 202918 

202950 

878— 

,304373 

004380 

874- 

.00 Kill 

60 4325 

885 

- 57399 

57354 

805 

. 30024 


890 

. 700422 

706*2 ( 

802— — 

- 35001 

35017 

900— — 

597700 

597703 

902 

- 551 M, 5 

65047 

907 

. 01539 

01546 

912 

.305751 

806851) 

014 

-109766 

169777 

015 

_ 76001 

75007 

918*™ 

. 21978 

22014 

919 60813 

50345 

922 — 

_ 21071 

21080 

937 

- 16508 

15690 

040 

-009000 

609722 

0*0 

.217900 

217901! 

948. 

_ 31551 

31552 

948 

.188710 

188775 

949 — „ 

.241708 

241782 

953 — 

_ 30459 

20107 

060 

.032908 

582077 

903 

.057345 

057350 

903 39005 

33702 

1109 

.034224 

534232 

970 

004543 

004557 

971 

.443141 

44814 1 

072 

. 0651 60 

006175 

98T_„ 

.970440 

0761 (7 

001 

-077166 

(177173 

906 

. 41891 

41915 

000,. . 

.197721 


090 

.025400 

02050s 

1902 

.337600 

337095 

1021 . 

070780 

970800 

1034 

301840 

3111018 

1026 

.973120 

073132 

1 032 

.708140 

70S158 

1030 — . 

.440120 

410132 

1087 

277026 

277 1 65 

1037. ... 

120807 

1 29808 


L. U, NuWMJm 

1 947- 1001341 

10.1* * 312*1 

1057 482473 

ttil 2 K58029 

1 4SS0 341382 

1"87 10574 

1 1 '^1 4"ii 

loon mm 

1009 787019 

1101 341725 

1105 068210 

! 103 *23903 

7070 

1131 - 88409 

1135 014210 

1144 533070 

1147 39121 
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HIGH WAGES PONT MEAN HIGH 
LIVING COSTS 

(Continued from page 08 1 
tional Labor Office is to emphasize the 
gap between the wage level here amt 
abroad. It is, in other words* a highly 
bullish report for the American wage 
level. For if the cost of living in 
Europe is close to the American level, 
nominal or money wages should likewise 
be close together; yet the facts arc 
quite otherwise* as shown by the second 
column of figures above. 

Material* High* Labor Low 

The report in another way is merely 
a statistical verification of what every 
American who has lived abroad knows* 
namely, that aside from cost of domestic 
help* it costs nearly as much to live in 
western and northern Europe as in the 
United States, For two and a half 
years the writer lived in Geneva, 
Switzerland, with his family — husband, 
wife and three children* a standardize ! 
American family — *only to be sadly dis- 


illusioned as to his living like a prince 
on an American salary paid by the 
International Labor Office of the League 
of Nations, It was a lesson in eco- 
nomics and proof of what our long- 
since-forgotten textbooks on economics 
used to toll us* that material costs in 
Europe are high and labor costa low. 
Differences in tastes and traditions aa 
to living are vividly brought out in the 
report. Scarcely any working man In 
Europe has a bathroom in his house* nor 
would he care to spend extra money for 
that purpose. In Europe the men wear 
the more expensive and better quality 
clothes, and the International Labor 
Office found it difficult to get prices on 
the samples of clothing worn by the 
workers* wives and daughters in De- 
troit, the quality being so much above 
that worn by the European women* 
whose clothes are still predominantly 
made in the home. This was even more 
so in the case of children's clothes in 
Europe, Does this suggest that the 
American man tends to make more of 


his woman companion than does his 
European brother (under the skin)? 

Some amusing contrasts in the cost 
of various items in the budget appear* 
as revealed in the table below: 


| 

1 

m 

-is 

.sla 

Z *J 
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Berlin „ 

.06 

.22 

.19 

Copenhagen .... 

,05 

*19 

,27 

Stockholm 

*02 

,13 

*45 

Helsingfors .... 

.03 

*08 

.23 

Paris *,„ 

,06 


,20 

Marseilles 

,05 

,10 

*16 

Antwerp 

,02 

.06 

*12 

Rotterdam 

.04 


.10 

Manchester .... 

,03 

-20 

*14 

Cork 

,04 

,24 

.24 

Warsaw . .. . 

.03 

,12 

.15 

Barcelona 

*08 

.08 

.11 

Istanbul 

,06 

,00 

.10 

The report, 

in short, 

. is a 

mine of 


curious information concerning the way 
in which urban workers in Europe from 
semi-arctic Scandinavia to semi-tropical 
Spain spend their meager earnings. 


o 

Now More Than Ever 

▼▼ 

▼ 

•I Now more than ever, one must read and think, 

<S The stock crash of 1929 marked the end of an era — the 
post-war era, 

*§ Great changes are in the making. This was true following 
the panic ol 1893, when business entered upon an era of huge 
consolidations and combinations. 

1 What today’s changes are have not yet become clear, but they 
are destined to be of importance to all working people. 

The Electrical Workers’ Journal has won a reputation for 
getting the facts and interpreting them. 

<1 It is capable of describing today’s great changes so that you 
will see their significance dramatically. 

<1 Read your Journal this month and every month in 1932. 


ElecYncal Workers Journal 



A HUNDRED traveling salesmen were re- 
quired to report weekly on the condition 
of the by-product fruit crop in grain ter- 
ritory. The house had observed that when grain 
crop was profitable, the farmer bought tools and 
machinery, but if the fruit crop was good, the 
proceeds were the wife’s perquisite; she bought 
manicure sets and kitchen utensils, and this house 
was ready with the goods in the neighborhood 
store. 

Industries lean on one another like the walls 
in a house of cards — to hold one another up or 
to push one another prostrate. 

— Otto T. M alter y. 



